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THE 
KEEPER OF THE FERRY. 


By the Author of “ The Bondage of Brandon.” 
———_q___—. 
CHAPTER L 


THE GOLDEN NUGGET. 


The vessel springs her mast! and lies 
A useless log upon the seas, 
* * * * * 
Sailing before the muffled storm, 
Wrapped in a hundred clouds, with frown 
As dark as death, and giant form 
Threatening to rush in thunder down, 
In lightnings and in deluge !—now 
It comes !—It blows @ hurricane. Knowles. 
Ta Golden Nugget was one of those magnificent 
sels employed in passenger traffic between the 
other country and her Australasian colonies. The 
spain thought a voyage to the antipodes a mere 
Pewelle, & thing to be laughed at, he had made many 
sr scross the treacherous sea, without experienting 
a rt or misfortune. So he became very 
—, ardened, laughing at storms and defying 
xr ten years ago the Golden Nugget was on her 
saat ome. She had rounded the Cape, having had 
wy fine weather ever since she left Adelaide. 
ae pe many passengers on beard, and 
theres Sir William Wicherley and his wife. 
br = With them their only son, 9 boy of six 
Sir Wilk 
= bg had left England to go to Australia 
shad ns the country began to attract emigrants, 
At a out in the interests of humanity. 
Wision a expense he bought a vessel, fitted it up, 
tos “a and offered a free passage to the new 
lites na aunired and fifty people, men women and 
lei from bi offer was speedily embraced, and he 
~ 18 native shores with the full intention of 
mh model colon y- 
mizting <- siX months he succeeded beyond his most 
hinted a Every one was happy and 
» “he land gave forth its increase. There 





[SAVED FROM THE WRECK. ] 


werd no newspapers, and lawyers were excluded, as is 
the prince of darkness from a church. 

Sir William Wicherley’s dream was, however, 
destined to be brief. 

Acry arose and rang through the pleasant land, 
finding an echo in the settlement, where hitherto all 
had been peace and goodwill. 

The cry proceeded from a harsh metallic voice, and 

id: 

‘* Men of peaceful dispositions quit your agricultural 
pursuits, and be transformed into avaricious demons. 
The soil beneath your feet is veined with gold. Stoop 
down and collect it, ply the shovel and the pick, let 
the land till itself. Go ye and dig for gold.” 

The gold fever floated mistily through the air, the 
epidemic seized upon the settlers, and banding them- 
selves together they left their rustic homes, fired with 
the greed of gold, and went up into the mountains. 

Finding himself deserted by his people, Sir William 
Wicherley gave up the idea of being the founder of 
civilization in the wilderness of Australia. He left a 
few families behind him, to form the nucleus of a city 
to arise in a shorter time than he dreamed of, but he 
had no longer the beart to persevere. He was spirit- 
broken and disgusted. 

His wife’s health was failing. She bad worked too 
bard in the new world, and she too felt the disap- 
pointment keenly. 

Sir William intended to return to his estate called 
Baskerdale Park, and there end his days in peace and 
quietness, in the bosom of his family. 

Lady Wicherley grew worse on board the Golden 
Nugget; and to the inexpressible sorrow of her 
husband, who was fondly attached to his wife, was 
confined to her bed. 

Soon after the ship had entered the Atlantic, sho 
sent for her husband, who instantly quitted the deck 
and sought his wife in the seclusion of the state cabin 
he had engaged for her. 

“*Come close to me, William,” she exclaimed in a 
low, sweet thrilling tone, peculiar to her. “I wish to 
speak to you on a very serious subject, and you must 
not lose a word I say.” 





That small and well bred hand had once been the 
admiration of all who knew her. Now it was sadly 
withered and wasting away. The skin which hung 
upon the bones was transparent, and the knuckles dud 
joints seemed to have lost their accustomed fleshy 
covering. 

The once lustrous eyes were dim. The roses had 
flown from the cheeks they once adorned, and it was 
clear to even an unscientific eye that the unfortunate 
lady was not long for this world. 

“ T know you love me, dear William,” she continued ; 
“and for that reason I feel more sorrow at the 
announcement I am going to make to you. But it is 
as well that you should be made acquainted with a 
fact which will soon be patent to all.” 

“* What is that?” he asked, having a faint suspicion 
of what she was about to say, but not daring to admit 
the fatal truia. 

“Tam dying. Do not start. 
against the will of heaven.” 

Nevertheless, Sir William Wicherley did start. 
let her hand fall upon the coverlet, and exclaimed: 

“ You are low and nervous to-day. Why indulge 
such gloomy fancies? ” 

“These are not fancies.” 

“Believe me, you are simply desponding and con- 
juring up ghostly thouglits to worry you.” 

“Oh! no, William. Iam not so silly. The wave- 
lets as they leapt up against the sides of the vessel 
have spoken to me. I have heard voices in the wind 
and I know that I must soon die.” 

Sir William was so affected and overcome at this 
declaration that he was incapable of making any reply 
whatever. 

“ The waves told me that they would soon circle 
my body, and the wild wind said it was preparing its 
wings to bear my spirit to a happier land.” 

‘* May I call the doctor, dearest, to set your fears at 
rest?” her husband inquired, thinking that the opinion 
of a medical man would re-assure her. 

‘If you wish it,” she replied, meekly. 

Sir William Wicherley rang a bell for the stewardess, 
and sent his compliments to the surgeon, begging 
that he would make it convenient to visit his wife. 
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The doctor was not long in making hiS app€arance. 
“ Good morning, dector,” said Sir William, “My 
wife has seme silly ideas, which I wish you to exor- 


Cire. 

‘I shall be very happy to do all that my poor skill 
will allow me,” tie doctor replied. 

“Lady Wicherley fancies she is about to die.” 

The doctor felt his patient’s pulse, put a few ques- 
tions to her, and looked very grave. 

The baronet was not slow to notice the cloud which 
sat upon his brow. 

“Well, well!” he said, impatiently. “Why do 
you not speak?” 

“ You wish for a candid expression of opinion.” 

“ Yes, yes!” 

“T am reluctantly compelled, in that case, to con- 
firm her ladyship’s suspicions.” 

“ What! ” said Sir William, aghast. 

“ Lady Wicherley has not long to live.” 

An angelic smile flitted over the poor lady's coun- 
tenance. She looked up skywards, resignedly, as if 
she had made her peace with heaven. 

Thoughts, the most poignant and agonizing, coursed 
through her husband's mind. The doctor's fatal 
words were like so many sharp pointed daggers pen- 
etrating the region of the heart, and inflicting a mortal 
wound, 

“ Recall your words, doctor; recall them, and half 
my fortune shall be yours!” he exclaimed, scarcely 
knowing what he said. 

The doctor shook his head, saying : 

“T have told you the truth, and told it, moreover, 
at your desire. It is painful to me to pronounce such 
a verdict ; but it is the only one my reason and ex- 
perience will permit me to give, after calmly review- 
ing all the symptoms.” 

“The waves were right,” you see, Lady Wicherley 
said. “The wind did not whisper falsehoods.” 

‘I'he doctor bowed and retired, leaving the husband 
and wife together. 

“Oh! Clara, darling, darling, Clara; I never knew 
all your worth until this terrible moment,” groaned 
the anguished man. 

“ You will be comforted, my own. Do not despair,” 
she replied, hopefully. 

‘“* Must I lose thee? ” 

“ For a few brief fleeting years—that is all. When 
your appointed course is run, we shall meet above.” 

For some minutes nothing was heard but the sob- 
bing of the husband ; the fervently breathed prayers of 
the wife. ‘ 

“T shall soon follow you,” Sir William exclaimed, 
in a broken voice. 

He little thought how prophetic his words were, or 
how soon the prediction was destined to be realized. 

“ You will be kind to our child, William?” asked 
the affectionate mother. 

“ He shall be my only care.” 

“Let him be brought up in a God-fearing manner, 
and let him learn all those things which qualify a 
gentleman to act his part in the world.” 

“You may rely upon that.” 

* Tell him to love my memory, William, dear; will 
you?” 
“ He will not require telling.” 

“*T have one more request to make.” 

“Make a thousand, my own loved one. Now that 
I am about to lose you, I could wish to have a 
life-long task to keep you ever uppermost in my 
thoughts.” 

“ Oh, no,” she replied, with a sickly smile, “I will 
not tax you too severely. You have been a fond, 
loving. and affectionate husband to me. Would that 
Providence had spared me to enable me to make some 
further return for all your goodness, but I must not 
repine at what is decreed by superior and infinite 
wisdom. 

“ What is your request, my darling ? ” 

“T want you, William, to make a little tomb, and 
erect a cross to my memory, when you get back to 
ow dear old Baskerdale. 1 know my body will be 








thrown into the sea, but you can keep some of my 
hair, aud place it in a box of gold; over the relic you 
can build a mausoleum, and write something upon the 


marble outside. Come, tell me what you will have 
inscribed?” 

Without thinking an instant, and as if the idea 
came to him by inspiration, the baronet exclaimed : 

“'To the memory of one very dearly loved while 
living, and lamented in death, with a heartfelt poig- 
nancy beyond the power of words to express.” 

Lady Wicherley smiled her gatisfaction, and con- 
tinued : 

“You are fond of mosaic work, William. Will it 
not be a pastime for you to write all my favourite 
texts upon the walls inside the tomb ?” 

“J will,” replied Sir William; “but for heaven’s 
sake do not overwhelm me by saying anything more. 
I cannot bear it, just now; 1 cannot, indeed.” 

Lady Wicherley tried to comfort her husband, but 
he refused to ke comforted. The hand of fate was 


descending heavily upon him, and he felt the afiliction 
acutely. 

When he left the sick room and again went on deck, 
he tried to persuade himself that the doctor was mis- 
taken, and that his wife would still be spared to him. 

With pardonable credulity, he clung to this wild 
belief. 

He could not eat any dinner that day ; he passed his 
time partly in leaning over the taffrail, watching the 
waves in gloomy inanity, and partly in conversing 
with his wife, who did not appear to grow worse. 

Arthur Wicherley, the boy of whom her ladyship 
had spoken, was not informed of the critical state of 
his mother’s health; he was too young to be told 
of so melancholy @ circumstance watil the last mo- 
ment. 

At ten o'clock, Sir William Wycherley was upon 
deck, Either from accident or by design, he was hang- 
ing over the side of the vessel in which his wife’s cabin 
was situated. 

He was in a dreamy, semi-somnolent state, 
searcely thinking of anything. ‘he calamity which 
threatened to speedily overtake him, and cut the 
thread of his wedded life, had partially stunned 
him. “ 

Suddenly the noise of something beating the air 
struck upon his inert senses. He roused himself, and 
looked up. 

A shadowy, gauzy, pillar of mist floated before his 
startled gaze, hovering for a few seconds between the 
phosphorescent sea and the starlit canopy of heaven. 

This pillar of mist gradually assumed a human 
form. Sir William was gazing upon his wife, trans- 
lated from her earthly state into that of an ethereal 
entity. 

He could distinetly see the long flowing garments of 
snowy, spotless white which draped her body. He 
noted the fluttering pinions, lined with softest down 
with whose help she floated on the breeze, and was 
poised in mid-air. 

The face was turned towards him. 
was as serene as that of an angel. 
but no words were audible. 

For fully a minute this remarkable apparition was 
vouclisafed to the wondcring eyes of the baronet ; then 
it vanished as it came—in silence. \ 

Sir William steod on the deck, rivetted to the planks, 
like one in a dream. 

All at once, a dreadful cry broke from him. Was 
the extraordinary vision he lad seen sent to him to 
intimate that his wife was dead ? 

Dead! The very word teok away his breath, and 
made a coward of him. 

Utterly regardless of obstacles, he rushed to the 
companion-ladder and descended tliree steps at a time. 
Opening his wife’s cabin-door with more precipitancy 
than was salutary to the nerves of an invalid, he 
looked around him. Of the two lamps which gave 
light to the berth, one had expired, and the other was 
flickering faintly in its socket. 

The ghastly light it emitted was sufficient to 
enable him to see his wife’s face, livid and motionless. 
He felt her pulse. No motion was perceptible. No 
vitality was discernible. He called her by her name; 
but she gave him no answer. He addressed her in 
affectionate terms, without receiving any reply. 

She was dead. He had scen her spirit on its way 
to heaven, and when her lips moved she was endea- 
vouring to wish him an affectionate adiea. Perhaps 
the powers of the supernatural world, in consideration 
of the love these two bore one another, permitted 
this adumbration of a happier and a better state to the 
sorrowing husband, bereaved of his wife. 

When Sir William Wicherley was certain that the 
beloved partner of his existence was actually dead, his 
grief knew no bounds, he ran from the cabin, foaming 
at the mouth, with almost demoniacal fury. 

In the saloon most of the passengers were assembled, 
and the chief officers of the ship were whiling away 
the time in agreeable society. 

Some were playing a rubber of whist. Some talk- 
ing, others flirting; others playing and singing. So 
that it will be readily perceived that the baronet had 
intruded upon a little Babel. 

When he was noticed, and people had marked his 
wild looks, and frenzied deportment, all conversation 
was hushed. 

The most inveterate whist players forbore to play, 
and held their cards while they looked up in amaze- 
ment. The young lady whose fingers were running 
nimbly on the keys of the piano, stopped short in the 
middle of her fantasia; and the gentleman in the 
corner, who was favouring a select circle of friends 
with his rendering of a popular comic song, halted 
in the middle of a refrain with the words “ tooral li 
rooral,” arrested in their passage to the outer world. 

Sir William sank in the captain’s arms, tugging 
hurriedly at his cravat. His senses were leaving 
him, and he felt a sense of suffocation. 

Gasping out the mournful words: “ My wife, dar- 


Its expression 
The lips moved, 





ling. Shocking sight. Gene for ever. Dead—dead 





—dead,” he lapsed into insensibility, and yo| 
carpet as still and mute and andhonle ft t the 
Wicherley, whose death had just taken place ady 

The panic-stricken passengers crowded round 4, 
cafe em and > all they could to han 

is chance recovery by impeding the 

of air which he ough fo have ea free current 

‘They were well-meaning seuls, but 
in the application of theory to aie 

When Sir William was restored to consciougy 
he felt so faint and ill that his friends were obliged to 
carry him to b.d. He continually mentionea hi 
wife’s name with most plaintive accents, He called 
her his own, and beseeched her to return to him 
There was not a dry eye amongst those who listened 
to his pathetic exclamations. He spoke about the 
vision he had seen, and conjured Lady Wicherley to 
come again in a shadowy state. For, notwithstanding 
the unreality and unsubstantiality of the vision, he 
aa it eased the almost insupportable anguish of 

is mind. 

Those who heard his appeals to his wife's shade 
fancied that he was temporarily insane, and pitied iy 
as one who had lost his reason. 

For days he was very ill. In spite of the attention 
of the surgeon ; in spite of the captain's care, and the 
sedulous kindness of the passengers, he did not rally, 
His son Arthur was very good and dutiful; and gir 
William was never happy when the boy was out of 
his sight. It appeared to be his chief delight to 
look at the boy’s features, and with his eyes upon his 
face, “Very like her! Marvellously like her!” he 
would mutter. 

— he caught hold of the boy's hand and 
cried: 

“Come here, Arthur; your motuer loved you.” 

The boy’s eyes filled with tears. 

“She loved you, I say; and made me promise to 
love you, and make an accomplished gentleman of you. 
We will begin as soon as we reach home again.” 

When the Golden Nugget approached the shores 
of England, the weather, which had hitherto been 
favourable, changed without the least warning. Dark 
banks of clouds arose, and the sky assumed a lowering 
appearance, which made the captain look wistfully 
around him, and ae crew of the Golden Nugget 
to shake their heads ominously. 

* At about seven o'clock in the morning the storm 
burst upon the devoted ehip with almost tropical fury. 
The wind careered with the violence of a simoom, and 
the captain of the Golden Nugget saw that his only 
chance of safety lay in furling every scrap of canvass 
and scudding before the gale with bare poles. ° 

This he did. 

Although not a square yard of sail flapped against 
the masts, the ship heeled over in a most dangerous 
manner, and rocked to and fro like a poplar in a 
storm. It was about the time of the equinoctial gales, 
and the wind blew persistently in the direction of the 
land. 

At twelve the gale had increased to a hurricane: 4 
tremendous wave broke over the ship and carried 
away the binnacle. This catastrophe was irreparable; 
for deprived of his compass, the captain of the Golden 
Nugget knew not whither he was steering. 

When the imminence of the danger was malo 
known to Sir William Wicherley, he rose from li's 
bed, and proceeded to the deck with tottering foot- 
steps. Love and affection for his boy made him ap- 
prehensive of some misfortune. ‘The vessel was driv- 
ing before the storm, and the captain, surrounded by 
his officers, was holding a council when Sir Willian 
reached the open air. 

Directly the captain perceived the baronet, he sp- 
proached him, and in a kindly manner endeavoue 
to persuade him to retire below again. : 

“Ts there danger? "inquired Sir William. 

“TI fear there is; but when the gale subsides we 
shall be #afe.” 

“Safe!” 

“ That is, in comparative safety.” 

Sir William would not bo prevailed upon to 80 
below. He took up & position in the centre of the 
ship, holding on toa rope, and watched the stupendous 
power of the waves as they beat against the Golden 
Nugget and urged her onwards, : ‘ 

He felt a pull at his hand, and looking dows, pet 
ceived his son Arthur. LB oe 

“ You here! ” he cried; ‘are you not afraid? 

“Oh, no! not with you,” replied the boy, belly. 

“Go below, my lad,” said Sir William; “it 1s ¢ 
fittest place for you.” : ; 

“ De not mek me away from you. | I like the see 
when it is in a passion,” said the child, whose =! 
plicity was charming. > 

“ You are like your father. J never knew fear. 

“ May I stay?” " 

“ oe hold on to this rope. Mind yourself. = 
care of this wave. Capital! only sprinkled a Htue, 
eh?” 

A huge wave had passed over them; and had they 
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— 
n the ot clung to the ropes they must have infallibly been | You knew tea was waiting,” his wife remarked, with Mary had heard this declaration before, and she 
Lady jied overboard. increased asperity. 3 knew that it meant nothing serious. 

"The boy smiled, and looked up gratefully at his “ It'll draw all the better for keeping,” Stephen re- Whenever her father was put out, he always 
1 the father, while he gave himself a shake after the manner | plied, curtly. ’ threatened to throw himself into fifteen fathoms of 
essen of Newfoundland dog, to throw the water off his “ Draw better! Well, I suppose it will; but that’s | water. 
rent Guernsey and pea-jacket. just like you. Allfor self. You never think of me, It was a peculiarity of the keeper of the ferry to 

The afternoon passed without the storm abating in | Stephen, do you?” say that he would be submerged in a given quantity 

lerers the least; and as night approached, every one on} “My dear, how can you say that?” of water. 


antici a frightful tempest. 





















































































































































































































































































































































































































































Mess, The Golden Nugget had for some time been A 1 at 
ed to Lloyds’, and she weathered the storm magnificently ; 
1 his the captain was only apprehensive because he was 
led out of his reckoning, and did not know how to steer; 
him, be feared that he was being driven past his destina- 
ened tion and the harbours of refuge, and into the German 
t the Ocean, which was not exactly the locality that a 
7 to timorous navigator would choose in tempestuous 
ing r. 
1 he - sun went down; and a deep gloom fell upon 
h of both passengers and crew. 
hade, . 
him 
CHAPTER IL 
ntion THE WRECK. 
a te After the disappointments of the day, welcome once more 
rally, to the comforts of 2 clean room and a good fire. Upon my 
d Bir word, a very well-looking house, antique but’ creditable.— 
ut of She Stoops to Conquer’. 
ht to Ox the coast of Norfolk is what is called an arm of 
m his the sea, The salt water went into the land, and pre- 
"he sented the appearance of the mouth of a river; but 
it was, after all, merely a bay of exaggerated propor- 
1 and tions. 
" The country people dwelling on either side of this 
| “Wash,” ag it was called, were frequently desirous of 
ic. crossing, and a ferry was instituted as a necessary 
3 evil. 
f you. The“ Wash” was a couple of miles wide, and a 
journey from one side to the other was a laborious 
shores matter, occupying some time. Consequently the 
= keeper of the ferry,a man of the name of Stephen 
Dark Goodall, employed a small sailing boat, and made his 
‘fully journeys by the aid of the wind and a stout piece of 
, canvass. . 
ugget When the weather was calm and there was no 
wind, he was compelled to use a smaller boat, and 
storm scull across, 
| fury. Stephen was a man who enjoyed the respect and 
m, aud esteem of all who were acquainted with him. He was 
, only honest and straightforward. His motto was—‘‘A fair 
AD Vass anount of pay for a good day’s work.” He lived by 
the sweat of his brow, and he was not ashamed of it. 

: Mrs. Goodall was one of those good ladies whom 
— Shakespeare would have called a shrew; only, unlike 
perons Shakespeare's shrew, she was untameable, In the lan- 
r ‘I . guageof Oliver Goldsmith, she was a “tall, trapesing, 
| gales, trolloping, talkative may pole.” 
of the One of her peculiarities was a fondness for money. 

: Ivery coin which came in her way was as safe as a 
ome: F giinea in a miser’s purse. She would frequently row 
57% pople over the * Wash” with her own hands. This, 
ol a of course, was only when her husband was fatigued, or 
rolden wanted his dinner. 

, The keeper of the ferryipa one weakness. He liked 
dens § siesta in the afternoof or in the evening. In 
vee . summer, in the words of Gray, 
ae ap At the foot of yonder nodding beech, 

s driv- Fa? lifts its old fantastic arms so high, 
ded br is listless length at noontide would he stretch. 
Villiam When the frost came and the snow was on the 
ground, he sat by his kitchen fire, listening to his 
he ap- 7 who was not always the most agreeable com- 
wed ‘ uloD. 
“* _Upon the evening which ushered in the continua- 
tion of the storm which forced the Golden N ugget 
des we ot of her course, the keeper of the ferry pulled his 
wat upon the beach, aud wended bis way to his 
cottage, which was situated under the brow of a hill, 
ashort distance from the shore. 
to go : Alight was burning in thesitting-room, and directly 
of the we had lifted the latch, he was in the presence of his 
endous = — daughter. 
Golden , hee k tter was a girl about sixteen years of age; 
ae Ulonde, of a good disposition, aud, unlike her 
, per , ty possessing an excelent temper. 
’ Her naine was Mary. 
2” be Stephen, I thought you never was a 
aly. om — Mrs. Goodall, in an acrimonious 
t is the 
- ~ figure, towering up almost to the low ceiling, 
the sea ig er resemble one of those extraordinary creatures 
so sill ‘ ‘9 are taken about the country in caravans and 
pn now and exhibited under the title and designation 
ay.” ,./eassian giantesses, and female Magogs, or Pata- 
‘onlan priestesses, = 
Take ap Z whi job as kept me,” replied the ferryman, 
little, oe a fire, in order to dry his nether integu- 
= ve ee Which were sprinkled pretty freely with the 
id the im 














“T do say it.” 

“ You know you are never out of my thoughts.” 

“ Stuff and nonsense !” 

“ Don’t be unbelieving, my dear.” 

“I've been waiting here this half-hour for you to 
come in ; and, I’m sure, Mary and me's been dying for 
a cup of tea.” 

“ Why did you not have it, then? ” asked Stephen 
Goodall. 

“ Have it? Why did we not have it?” exclaimed 
Mrs. Goodall, in a scornful voice. ‘ Because we 
wasn’t pigs, Stephen. Because we was expecting you. 
You'll break our hearts some day, Stephen, and then 
you'll be sorry for your treatment of me.” 

“T have heard that remark so often, my dear, that 
Iam afraid it will takea great deal to break your 
heart,” the keeper ofthe ferry said, ironically. 

“ That’s as much as te say you wish it would break. 
Don’t say no—don’t go to deny it, Stephen, because 
it will only be chalked up against you. Oh, you 
hypocrite! Now I see what your real hopes and 
wishes is. You want me out of the way, you do!” 

“My dear——” 

“Don’t ‘dear’ me. I know the hollowness of you. 
But I can tell you this: I won’t die of a broken heart, 
to please you or any man living. The man: who can 
break my heart isn’t born yet.” 
“ That's fortunate.” 

“Is it, sir?” cried Mrs, Goodall. “Oh! deeply— 
bitterly have I regretted the day I married you!” 
“JT don’t know for certain; but I think you might 
have done worse,” Stephen ventured to observe. 
“No, I couldn’t have done worse, neither; but I'll 
tell you what I could have done.” 

“ What's that?” 

“ A good deal better.” 

“Do you think so?” 

“T know it. Why, there was Langton, the butcher, 
Westland, the baker, to say nothing of Franklin, the 
fisherman, who were mad about me.” 

“ Pity they didn’t have you then,” said the keeper 
of the ferry. 

“ That's just like you,” replied Mrs, Goodall. “ You 
can't open your mouth without being disagreeable.” 
“Come, wife,” said Stephen, “let us have a cup of 
tea in peace, for once in a way.” 

“ You may get it for yourself, then ; I shan’t move,” 
replied his amiable partuer. 

* What's the matter with you?” 
“Nothing’s the matter with me. 
me smooth and civil, and I'll do ditto.” 
“Pour out the tea. Come, there's a good lass.” 

“T shan’t pour out no tea, I'm sure I shan’t; so it’s 
no good asking.” 

“T’ll do it, father,” exclaimed Mary, leaving her 
chair. ‘“ Mother’s in a bad temper to-night.” 

“ That’sno reason why she should go on at me.” 
“She don’t mean anything; it’s ouly her way.” 

“T think I have a right to some kindness,” Stephen 
continued, with an aggrieved air. I work hard 
enough. I’m always across that bit of sea out there. 
Sometimes I’m up in the middle of the night to take 
folks over, and it is strange if I can’t have a cup of 
tea in peace.” 

“Ah!” said Mrs. Goodall, in a harsh, grating 
voice, “I remember when you had no ferry. You 
were glad enough to marry me then, Since you’ve 
been making a pound or two, there’s no holding you. 
You're like a horse full of beans. If I so much as 
say a word, you kick over the traces in a second.” 

“Tf I hadn't the ferry, my father had; and I knew 
I should get it when he died,” replied Stephen Good- 
all, in an angry voice. “ Besides, if I do make a 
pound or two, who gets it? Where does it go to? 
Do I go to a tavern and spend it in drink, or gamble 
it at skittles? No, there’s not a man on all the coun- 
try side as can say I do.” 

“Come, father, sit down,” said Mary, soothingly. 
She was a good girl, and loved both her father and 
mother. 

She made all the allowance she was able for her 
mother’s infirmity of temper, but sho could not help 
thinking she went a little too far at times. 

“T can’t sit down, my gal, when I’m nagged at in 
this way,” replied Stephen. 

“ Don’t take any notice.” 

“No more I would, if it was once in a way; but 
to go on for everlasting, nag, nag, nag, like a 
machine, is more than I can bear, er any other flesh 
and blood, I can’t stand it, my gal. I can’t, and 
that’s the plain truth. Why, rather than lead this 
life, I'd go and throw myself into fifteen fathoms of 


You speak to 


the night. 
to reassure her. 
candle out. 


“Oh! you are throwing that at me, are you?” 
cried his delectable spouse, sharply. ‘Very well; 
all I’ve got to say is, go and doit. Only I know 
very well that such cowards and poltroons as you dara 
not doit. Men as talks about suicide is always the 
last to do it.” 

“Don’t mother—pray don’t! Be quiet, will you ?” 
exclaimed Mary, deprecating the rising of the storm. 

** Who spoke to you? ” cried Mrs. Goodall. 

“ Never mind,” replied Mary, with unusual bold- 
ness. “Father's all very well if you'll let him 
alone.” 

“When he goes to his fifteen fathoms, you had better 
go with him; then I shall be rid of the pair of you,” 
repligd her mother, whose temper might have im- 
proved by keeping, had she given it the chance. 

“DBlarm me :” cried the keeper of the ferry, “ you'ra 
going it a little too fast, missus, You're riding to 
Halifax a-horseback, as they say ; and I shan’t stay to 
be bullyragged out of house and home.” 

‘* Tf you go, you will be,” said his wife, with asneer. 

The keeper of the ferry ground a curse between his 

teeth, and, rising to his feet, put his tarpaulin hat upon 

his head with a jerk. 

“T shan’t ask you to stop,” his wife exclaimed. 

“Father, where are you going?” asked Mary 

sidling up to him. 

“ Never you mind, my lass.” 

“You won't go out? Say you won't go out? 

Mother does not mean anything. Give mo your hat. 

Let me hang it on the peg.” 

For-the first time in his life, Stephen Goodall pushed 

his daughter roughly on one side. 

“ Get out of my way,” he cried. 

p ii No, no, father. I will not let you go away like 
iis.” 

As she spoke, she clung to his arm; but, witha 

powerful eifort, he shook her off. She staggered 

along the floor for a few feet, and then fell heavily to 

the floor. 

“Oh, you brute!” exclaimed Mrs. Goodall. “You've 

been and gone and killed the child, you have!” 

Sut Mary was not killed. She was not even in- 

jured. The shock had jarred against her nerves, and 

that was all. 

“T am not hurt, father,” she said, rising to her fect 

as she spoke. 

“Tt isn’t his fault, then—more shame for him,” Mrs. 

Goodall said, pointing the finger of scorn at the keeper 

of the ferry. 

Stephen turned upon his heel. 

the latch of the door. 

be gone. 

Suddenly the booming of a gun out at sea was 

heard, ‘The sound reverberated along the shore with 

a sullen echo. 

All listened intently. 

Again and again it was borne upon the gale, the 

fury of which was perceptible to those within the cot- 

tage, through the rattling of the windows, the loud dash 

of the sea against the beach, and the whistling of the 

wind round the corners and under the gables. 

“Some ship in distress,” exclaimed Stephen Good- 

all, forgetting his domestic grievances in the excite- 

ment of the moment. 

“What a terrible night for a wreck,” Mary ob- 

served, beveath her breath; adding, in a pious tone, 

“ Poor creatures! God have mercy upon them and 

help them.” 

“Give me my fishing-boots, Mary,’ 

keeper of the ferry to his daughter. 

“ What for, father ? ” 

“That's my business, 

they stand in that corner.” 

Mary did as she was directed. 

“Now reach me down the life-belt,” Stephen 

continued, drawing on his huge boots as he spoke. 

They were waterproof, and came up to bis knees. 

This request alarmed Mrs, Goodall, who hastily ex- 

claimed : 

“ You are not going out to-night, Stephen ? ” 

“T don’t know,” he replied ; “but I thiak it looks 

like it.” 

The tone in which he spoke was both sullen and 

determined. 

“ But, Stephen——” 

“Tt is no good you talkiag,” the keeper of the ferry 


Tis hand was upon 
In another moment he would 


cried: tho 


Give me the boots. There 


replied. 


Mrs. Goodall opened the door and took a look at 
The hasty scrutiny she made did not seem 
A gust of wind pearly blew her 
She retired, and resumed her former po- 








“Then you shouldn't let no jobs keep you, Bteve. 





water.” 


sition by the fire. 
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“ Mary,” cried Stephen. 

“ Yes, father.” 

“ Pill my pocket-flask with brandy.” 

“ Are you going to the wreck ? ” inquired his wife. 

“You have just hit it.” 

“Tt is perfect maduess, on such a night as this.” 

“You shouldn’t have driven me to it, then,” he re- 
plied, adjusting the life-belt round his waist. 

“ Don’t you care for your life? ” 

“Not much. Itain’t worth having, at the price I pay 
for it.” 

‘God forgive you for saying so.” 

“Good-bye, Mary,” exclaimed Stephen Goodall, 
without taking any notice of his wife. 

“ Must you go, father ?” she asked, tenderly. 

‘“‘]’m bound to go, lass—doubly bound. ‘There’s a 
lot of helpless fellow creatures, whom I may be instra- 
mental in saving. ‘I'liat’s claim the first. The second 
is, I'm that upset, I couldn't sit at home if it was ever 
60.” 

“ You will have a cup of tea first?” 

“No, thank you.. ‘l'his is the best thing to drink on 
@ rough night.” 

He took up the brandy-bottle, and poured some into 
a tumbler, drinking it off with great gusto. 

Mary had never seen her father drink raw spirits in 
large quantities before, and she looked up in con- 
siderable surprise. 

“It went down easy, my lass, didn’t it? Some- 
thing like bottled velvet,eh? ‘There's nothing like 
it to drown care and smother thought. Shall I tell 
you why men like brandy and whisky and gin? Be- 
cause they’re driven to it. They’ve no home where 
they ought to have one. They're nagged into the 
bar and the tap-room. They’re right down reg’lar 
nagged into it, Lsay. It’s such women as your mother 
there that fills worklouses and makes the poor’s-rates 
heavy. It’s such women as her that brings men to 
ruin and starvation.” 

Mrs. Goodall nursed her knees with her clasped 
hands, and rocked herself to and fro, without replying. 
She was sorry for her vehemence now that she saw 
her husbaud determined and in earnest. It was 
quite probable and on the cards that the sea might 
prove too strong for his boat; and if that were the case, 
nothing but a miracle could save bim from being 
drowned. His life-belt would certainly keep him 
afloat; but it was an iron-bound coast, and the force 
of the wind, together with the power of the waves 
would drive him against the jagged sharp pointed 
rocks. 

‘This was a contingency far from impossible. 

Once more the booming of the guns was heard, and 
this time nearer than before. It was evident that the 
ill-fated vessel was drifting before the wind, and that 
she had not yet struck, as the keeper of the ferry had 
at first surmised. 

“Get out the lanterns, Polly,” said Stephen, stamp- 
ing his heels on the floor to make his feet sink pro- 
perly into his~boots, and buttoning his coat over his 
breast. 

Mary produeed a-couple of lanterns, the candles in 
which she lighted. 

“ That’s a geod wench,” said her father, approvingly. 
“Kiss me before I start.” 

She raised her tear-stained face to his, and kissed 
his weather-beaten cheek. 

“What! crying. ‘lat will never do.” 

“ Perhaps you will ne-never c-come b-back again ! ” 
Mary sobbed, unable any longer to restain her grief. 

“Oh! yes, I shall. I place my trust on a rock that 
has stood for ages, my lass, and I know that I’m doing 
my duty in helping those poor creatures aboard the 
storm-beaten ship, which is evidently out of ler 
course.” 

Mary wrung his hand affectionately, and gave him 
the lanterns. 

“ Stop at home, Steve, will you ?” said his wife sub- 
missively. 

“T thought you said you would not ask me,” he 
cried triumphantly. 

“ What I said don’t matter. Will you stop?” 

“Too late, missis; you should have opened your 
mouth before. I'm bound to go now. Good- 
night.” 

He,strode towards the door. 

“Don’t go like that, Stephen,” his wife said, plead- 
ingly. “Don’t go without a word, or a look, ora 
God bless you.” 

The keeper of the ferry disregarded his wife's 
appeal, muttering “you'll know how to treat me 
civilly another time.” He left the cottage, and walked 
down to the beach. 

The noise of the guns again saluted his ears. 

“ They’re hard put to it,” he murmured. 

The sea in the “ Wash” was not nearlyso tumultuous 
as it was in the wide expanse of ocean, properly so- 
called, and after Goodall had fixed one lantern to the 
top of tiie mast and another to the bows, lie found little 
difficulty in launching his boat. He carried very little 
sail; ouly cnough to cause the boat to skim over the 


surface ef the waterlike a bird. Grasping the tiller in 
his brawny fist, he steered in the direction from 
whence the noise of the firing proceeded. He was 
further aided in his search by the sight of rockets, 
which the sailors let off at intervals. 

In the course of time he came in sight of a large 
slip which was rapidly drifting towards the shore, 
where, if it struck, it must infallibly go to pieces, 

The mariners appeared to have no control whatever 
over the vessel. 

It seemed to the keeper of the ferry that the rudder 
had been carried away. 

He was afraid to go too close to the devoted ship; 
but, standing up where he thought himself within 
hail, he put his hands to his;mouth to make a speaking 
trumpet of them, and warned the crew of the danger 
they were blindly rushing upon. ‘The wind caught 
up his words and bore them iu an opposite direction. 
Several attempts of a similar nature were equally 
abortive. 

All Stephen Goodall could do was to follow in the 
wake of the ship, and watch for an opportunity of 
saving some of the unfortunate people on board of 
her. 

He had not long to wait for the catastrophe he ex- 
pected. : 

She struck upon a hidden mud-bank, and in five 
minutes the sea was making a clear breach over her. 

A piece of wood floated by the keeper of the ferry. 
The light of his lantern fell upon it, and enabled him 
to decipher two words. 

“ Golden Nugget!” 

That, then, was the name of the vessel. 

Lowering his sail, Stephen Goodall grasped the 
oars, and paddled about gently in the neighbourhood 
of the wreck. 

He dare uot venture too close to the sinking ship, 
lest he should be a sharer of her crew’s fate. 

“‘ Help—help! ” 

The words fell upon his startled ears, causing him 
to look about for the utterer. 

The appeal for assistance was again heard by him. 
This time it seemed te be close to the stern of the 
boat. 

Holding up the lantern, he perceived a man cling- 
ing to a spar. 

‘There was something in his arms which the feeble 
light would not permit him to examine closely. By 
the aid of his boat-hook, Stephen drew the drowning 
man and his burden into the boat, and laid them at 
the bottom. 

Without paying them any immediate attention, he 
continued to look about for some other survivors of 
the wreck ; but he could not succeed in saving any. 
He remained in the same place until he thought it 
would be imprudent to any longer neglect the man 
whom he had rescued. 

He found him seusible, but very weak. He offered 
him a little brandy, but the man refused it witha 
wave of his hand, saying : 

“My boy! Look to him; never mind me! ” 

Stephen Goodall perceived the boy, who was the 
burden he had been unable to, in his own language, 
“ put a name to.” 

The little fellow was in a state of great*exhaustion ; 
but the stimulant administered to him by the keeper 
of the ferry sustained his waning strength, and kept 
the vital spark from being extinguished. 

Although Stephen Goodall was a strong man, he 
did not feel himself equal to the task of paddling 
about the scene of the catastrophe until morning. 

So he turned his boat’s head up the “ Wash” and, 
spreading his canvas to the breeze, sailed homewards. 
The groans of the man, whom he had snatched from 
a watery grave, were incessant; which made the 
ferryman think that he was seriously injured. 

Such was, indeed, the case; for when the ship 
struck, a piece of wood fell upon him, and came in 
contact with his head, in a violent manner. Most 
men would have succumbed beneath the force of the 
blow; but the paternal instinct, pregnant with love 
for his child, kept him up, and supplied him with a 
fictitious strength which, when the object to which it 
owed its birth, was effected, evaporated, leaving the 
frame unknit and almost lifeless. 

Stephen was glad when he reached the landing- 
place, and heard the keel of his boat grate upon the 
gravel and stones, which formed the bottom of the 
little natural harbour he had run up to. 

He sprang ashore, first of all, with the boy in his 
arms, and carried him to his cottage. His knock was 
responded to by Mary, whose face was radiant with 
smiles at her father’s re-appearance. 

“I’m back again,” he cried, in a cheering voice, 
“and brought something with me. Just spread a 
blanket on the hearth before the fire, for I want to 
make this young gentleman as comfortable as possible. 
That will do. You look after him while I am gone, 
for there’s another to come.” 

Both Mary and her mother bustled about with 





alacrity, obeying the ferryman’s orders to the letter. 


Stephen was not long before he returnea 
man, whe seemed fast lapsing into insensibjli 
woman spread another blanket for him, ang 

chafe his hands; but ise shook his head gai] an to 

“You are very kind; but your care jg ro, mg : 
upon me. Tam dying. Look after my boy.” uaway 

He could say no more, fora rush of blood to hi 
—_ took place, and nearly choked him, ws 

‘he purple froth, resulting from internal } 
rhage, stood upon his lips, and his fea — 
ingly boomin i tures were shock. 

Raising his hand, the dying man struck his coat 
eS in @ significant manuer, and then pointed to his 
Stephen Goodall inserted his hand in the jock 
indicated by the gesture, and drew out ay ivory = - 
curiously worked, and apparently locked witl;', ies 
key. _ 

He held it up before the man’s eyes, and, eoine pvar 
to the boy, said: Yes, and, going ove 

“ Por him?” 

An inclination of tle head intimated that the ferry- 
man had rightly interpreted the gesture, ’ 

A flush ef pleasure illuminated the countenance of 
the stranger, and a smile played around the corners of 
his mouth. 

But the flush faded away, and the smile vanished; 
for the cold, chilling grasp of death was at his 
throat ! 

“Poor man! Cannot we do something for him?” 
asked Mrs. Goodall. 

“ He is dead!” replied her hushand, whose more 
practised eyo told in a minute that the spirit bad fled. 
“ Let us attend to the living.” 

Some more brandy was forced down the boy’s throat, 
and he was taken up-stairs and put to bed. 

There was every chance of his recovery from the 
effects of the shipwreck, in which his unfortunate 
father had lost his life. 

The ferryman turned the casket over and over in 
his hands curiously, and searched in the pockets of 
the deceased gentleman for the key, but without being 
able to find it. 

Mrs. Goodall was in favour of breaking it open; 
but this was a violet measure of which her husband 
would not hear. 

“Tt is net our property, and we are not justified in 
opening it without the boy’s consent.” 

So the matter rested for the present. The casket 
was safely put away, and the ferryman, together with 
his family, retired to rest, of which they stood very 
much in need. 

The next day the shore was strewed with corpses, 
and numbers of people came to the ferry to havea 
look at the wreck, which could be plainly seen by 
sailing a short way out into the “ Wash.” A vast amount 
of treasure had gone down with the Golden Nugget, 
and divers were employed for days to collect it, aud 
wrest it from the hungry sea which had engulfed it. 

The boy soon grew strong ; and, in answer to the 
ferryman’s inquiries, said his father was Sir William; 
but, strange to sy, he did not know his suroame. 
He had heard him addressed as Sir William, and that 
was all he knew. 

“ Tl tell you what, sil the keeper of the ferry 
exclaimed one evening, Over a pipe, “I'll adopt that 
boy. Something will come of it; you see if it 
doesn’t. He'll be useful to me for the ferry; and as le 
has no home of his own, he will have to go totle 
parish if we turn him out.” 

“ But the casket, Stephen ?” 

“Tet that bide. It will be time enough to ope 
that when the boy’s a few years older. Let that bile 
till then. Come here, my little man, and tell me Low 
you'd like to be a ferryman.’ : 

“ Very much, I think, if I have only to sail over the 
blue sea,” replied the boy. 

This reply settled the question, and the only son of 
Sir William and Lady Wicherley—both of whom wer 
dead—became the drudge of a poor man. 

Such was the singular result of the wreck of the 
Golden Nugget. 


With the 
ty. The 


(To be continued.) 
——— 
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ult., in St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, in aid of . 
Southern (Confederate States) Prisoners Relief ~ 
Contributions have been received from all parts of the 
United Kingdom, from Paris, Rome, the Seuthera 
States, Canada, and even from New York. More 
than £3,000 was taken the first day. 
Auways Learyxixc.—Sir Walter Scott gives -— 
understand that he never met with any man, yr 
calling be what it might, even the most stupid fe i 
that ever rubbed down a horse, from whom he cou 
not, after a few moments’ conversation, learn aoe 
thing which he did not before know, and which rr 
valuable to him. ‘This will account for the 
that he scemed to have an intuitive knowledge ¢ 


A MAGNIFICENT bazaar was opened on the 17 
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———[T[|: 
the great Mr. Locke, the author of the celebrated By the laws of Mexico, slavery is forbidden, and all | shroud. Some day there would be a terrific battle. 
tise on the “Human Understanding.” He was | colours and classes are equal, in regard to “life, | From one side of the field, where I should be first 


once asked how he had contrived to acquire a mine of 
knowledge so rich, yet so extensive and deep. He 
hat he attributed what little he knew to his 
been ashamed to ask for information, and 
to the rule he had laid down of conversing with all 
descriptions of men, on those topics that formed their 


replied t 
not having 


own profession and pursuit. 





THE ARCHDUKE. 
A TALE OF THE MEXICAN EMPIRE 


a eee 
CHAPTER XL 


Even whilst we speak 
New notes arise. What is that awful sound? 
Fa 


And do I ask myself why still 
So shrinks my heart within my breast? 
Why, by 9 vague and aching chill 
Each stirring impulse is repressed ? Ibid. 
Sexorn Man had scarcely taken his leave of the 

Count Viletto on the night of Ada’s abduction, when 

ho learned from some persons on the road that the 

Comanches had been in his neighbourhood. His in- 

formants could give him no particulars, nor were they 

certain that the hacienda had been plundered, but they 
painted the inroad in such colours that the startled 
plotter hastened homeward at full gallop. 

On reaching the hacienda, and learning from the 
excited reports of his servants and the evidence of his 
own senses the extent of his affliction, Mar lost no 
time in dispatching a messenger to Count Viletto. 
While awaiting the count’s arrival, he had the bodies 
of the dead Comanches gathered together and buried, 
and set his premises in order. The brave defence 
Ada had msde filled him with an admiration for her 
he had never before experienced, and it was with the 
wildest wailings and regrets that he awaited Viletto’s 
appearance. 

As is generally the way in Mexico, in case of these 
inroads, the neighbours of Mar were too much occu- 
pied in guarding their own property to join him in 
searching for the captive maiden, and he was left to 
Lis own resources. 

“Was there ever anything so unfortunate?” was 
his Golorous complaint, after the last of his messengers 
to the neighbouring estates had returned and reported. 
“The poor girl is surely lost to is. I shall not be 
able to marry her to Viletto. The count will not 
assist me in my schemes, and all my hopes of distinc- 
tion uuder the empire will perish.” 

In all his lamentations he did not say a word of 
Ada’s horrible prospects and sufferings, but merely 
whined at the probable failure of his seifish schemes. 

Late at night, or early in the morning, while Mar, 
having collected the servants and labourers, was look- 
ing about the estate for the trail of the enemy’s de- 
parture, and while Dolores was walking up and down 
the avenue before the villa, a terrific rush and clatter 
was heard on the road, the gate was burst from its 
hinges by an advancing object, and Pacheco and his 
mule plunged headlong into the garden, rolling over 
and over among the flowers. 

“Death! furies! destruction!” came in a hoarse 
and guttural tone from the midst of this struggling 
mass. “Where are the Indians? Where are the 
miscreants? Let me have a chance at the sneak- 
a devils ! Car-r-r-r amba! let me only once find 

em!” 

The discharge of a blunderbuss succeeded, and was 
followed by the reports of sundry pistols, and these 
ominous sounds were followed by a terrific slashing 
and hacking of a broadsword on the fence, and among 
the flowers and shrubs, the whole giving to Dolores 
the idea of a deadly conflict, and one of alarming pro- 
porticns, 

“Oh, Dios! have pity on us!” she cried, rushing 
towards the new comer, whom she had recognised 
as her late gallant visitor. 
omar: hey! have no fears,” responded Pacheco. 
the ~ te gone—in full retreat—only eight or ten of 
rs ~& mere remnant of the savages! Yes, there 
»¢y g0,” and he looked up the road, “the last of them 
just venishing! And so, here I am, my fair maid, 
teady to act as thy loyal knight.” 

- ae nearly double, and put up his weapons. 
jer A ag we have heretofore had of Pacheco 
aie . 48 a most amusing and interesting cha- 
< 41s social status was that of the great masses 
en mixed races in Mexico, that of an ordinary 
white ena : Fran by birth—that is, the ‘son of a 
of the i ‘ndian—he had inherited the intelligence 

© race, and the indolence and shiftlessness of 

the other, 
Bare upon the years of manhood as a porter in 
aac deb ement of a shopkeeper, he had soon got 
ebt to his empleyer, and thereby fallen under 


the curse of pe ss pin Fs 
oa er of peonage, a condition that we will briefly 


liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 


is called a peon. 
becomes frequently the most hopeless bondage. 


retain him in his service, at the low price above stated, 


thrust forth to shift for himself. 

Pacheco had felt this curse in all its bitterness. 
His shopkeeper had kept him in debt for years, and 
ruled him with an iron hand, making his lot, like that 


slavery. Yet he had studied many useful works, read 
a great deal, and formed a genuine enthusiasm for 
romance, chivalry, conquests, crusades, and all the 
romantic features of past ages. An arrant coward, he 
was all emulation, as far as words went, of the knights 
of olden time, and assiduously explored the chronicles 
of the middle ages for his pet heroes and exemplars. 
The result of all this was, that he had become «x sort 
of grotesque imitation of a knight, making up in sound 
and fury for the lack of courage, and taking care to 
expand before strangers, or away from his hard 
master, and those who knew him as a mere peon. 
At length, after years of servitude, Pacheco had one 
day won quite a sum at monte, whereupon he had 
discharged his indebtedness to his master,* purchased 
a mule, filled his saddle bags with romances, books of 
knight-errantry, &c., and set out on a romantic tour of 
the country. His expenses at the inns, however, 
coupled with an evil leaning to monte, born of his late 
gains, speedily exhausted his funds, and he got into 
debt, and wound up his temporary freedom by falling, 
mule and all, into the hands of Count Viletto, with 
whom he had since been living, as much a slave as 
ever.t 
“My poor mule!” was the next exclamation of 
Pacheco. “TI always rub his legs with mescal after 
suclif® hard ride, but I left the city in too much haste 
to provide the usual flask.” 

The hint was snflicient, Dolores excusing herself, 
and hastening toward the house, 

“Say to Senor Mar,” the peon bawled after her, 
“that the count will soon be here with some trusty 
friends, whom he has gone to summon.” 

The words reached the ear of Mar himself, who was 
approaching to learn the occasion of the extraordi- 
nary commotion in the garden, and who, after a few 
inquiries and observations, retreated to the house. 

“ Thanks,” said the peon, grasping the pitcher of 
mescal, with which Dolores returned at this juncture. 
“ T will just tie the poor beast in yon bushes, and give 
his legs tlie necessary rubbing, rejoining you in one 
brief moment.” 

“ But these books?” queried Dolores, picking up 
one of the ponderous volumes that had fallen from his 
saddle-bags. 

“They are my favourite authors,” rejoined the 
peon, picking up similar volumes scattered among the 
flowers. ‘* The History of the most famous Knights 
of all Ages and Nations ;’ and so forth, and so forth. 
You shall some day read them with me.” 

He replaced his scattered treasures, and led the 
mule to the spot mentioned. Dolores thought she 
saw the pitcher of mescal elevated among the leaves, 
and was sure that Pacheco stood a moment in the at- 
titude of a man star-gazing, to say nothing of her be- 
ing still more positive that he did not remain absent 
long enough to rub the mule’s legs, and she accordingly 
observed, when he rejcined her, breathing forth the 
odoriferous fluid : 

“ You rubbed his legs very quickly!” 

“Yes, yes. Fact is, I only apply the sickening 

stuff to his legs, and he rubs them himself, fly 
fashion!” 

“ Will the count soon be here ? ” 

“T expect him every moment. But have no fears, 

fair lady, I will protect you. As you have seen, I am 

aroused and full of the dread spirit of war. Yes, I 

burn to do deeds of glory. I have even had thoughts 

of joining the army, only you know what would be 

the result. My dauntless hervism would lead me to a 





* The peon can pay his debt and become free at any time 
he can raise the money. He also has, by law, three days in 
a year to look up anew master, when the transfer of his 
services is simple, the new master merely paying the old one 
the amount due to him. 


¢ It is an ordinary event for a Mexican labourer, after 
becoming free, to relapse into peonage. Sometimes the 
peon pays his debt, takes a lofty farewell of his master, and 
goes to a pulqu ria for a grand rejoicing with some of 
his friends, gets into debt for liquors, clothes, &c., lies 
drunk a week or so, and winds up by sending to his old 


But, by still 
other laws, if any servant gets in debt to his employer, 
the master has a right to his services, at twenty-five 
cents per day, (five dollars per month,) uutil the in- 
debtedness is discharged. The debtor thus situated 
In actual practice, this system 
By 
advancing a little mouey from time to time, and en- 
couraging reckless or extravagant expenditures, the 
master can keep the peon continually in debt, and so 


until he gets old or sick, and then he is paid up, and 


of so many peons in Mexico, one of the most galling 


assailed, you would see a mass of human bodies, piled 
in the shape of an immense suake, indicating my 
slaughtering course through the hostile ranks, and 
extending directly into the enemy’s centre, and there, 
in that centre, surmounting the gory heaps of his slain, 
you would find the lifeless remains of Juan Pacheco!’’ 

He snivelled, as if about to weep over the glorious 
end he was capable of achieving in battle. 

“Tis well your fiery spirit las been restrained,” 
said the duenna, who thought him the very incarna- 
tion of a hero, and was much pleased and checred by 
his protecting presence. “ Yet how I wished for you 
on the night of poor Donna Ada’s abduction. If you 
had only been here, all would have been well! ” 

“]t would, indeed. The few mangled and battered 
savages that would have survived the fray would have 
reported to their tribes the wholesale destruction I 
should have inflicted upon them, and I dare aflirm 
that the Comanches would never have dared to make 
another inroad into this region. Nay, had I been 
here, I should have passed into the annals and tradi- 
tions of the Comanches, and it is likely that, in the 
generations to come, when the survivors should tell 
of my deeds, I should be known to them as a Swoop- 
ing Vulture, Crouching Panther, Flying Wolf, De- 
stroying Exterminator, and General Indian Annihila- 
lator! As it is, I think my presence and the other 
indications of coming destruction will drive away the 
thieving wretches.” 

“T do not doubt it,” returned Dolores; “ but did 
not the messenger tell you that the savages had all 
departed ? ” 

Pacheco acknowledged that he did hear something 
to that effect, and omitted to add that his bravery was 
the result of the messenger’s statement that not a 
Comanche remained in the vicinity. 

While the coupie were still conversing, the peon 
exhibiting a dauntlessness and gallantry worthy of his 
favourite knight, and the duenna assuming the soft 
airs of feminine dependence, which she conceived 
proper to the occasion, the sound of horses hoofs came 
from the road, and in a few moments a party of men 
rode hastily through the open gate and dashed up 
towards the hacienda. 

“It’s the count,” said Pacheco, his lofty airs in- 
stantly vanishing, avd he slunk away into some 
friendly bushes, with a sigh. 
“ You sigh,” said Dolores, attending him. “ Why ?” 
“It’s my irksome position that’s killing me,” was 
the peon’s reply. “I feel that I am dying by inches 
—wasting away—falling into a deadly decline! Soon 
will my withered form lie mouldering beneath the 
ground, and the wild flowers «3 
“Oh, oh,” sobbed the duenna, with rising tears. 
“ And it’s all because of my blighted hopes,” added 
Pacheco, beating his burly breast. “In these times, 
when every spendthrift Archduke that gets out of 
money goes round setting up empires in the name of 
God and Liberty, and when every ireed peon may 
reasonably go prospecting for a countship or a duke- 
dom, itis hard for me to be the slave of Count Viletto, 
and all because I owe him forty dollars! It is hard 
when I think of what I might be, to be a mere hostler, 
boot-black, and man-of-all-work. But here they come, 
senorita. Let’s go to the house with them!” 
The count was at the head of a portion of the 
Black Baud, with Larro in their midst, and all dis- 
guised to represent miners. He looked pale and 
haggard, and it was evident that the news of Ada’s 
abduction had proved a painful blow to him. His 
manner was full of excitement, as he sprang from his 
steed, and grasped the outstretched haud of Mar, who 
had come out to meet him. 
“ You have heard nothing more of her?” he asked, 
hoarsely. “She is really gone? ” 
“Yes,” groaned Mar; “and I cannot get a neigh- 
bour to help me search for her. Everybody is afraid 
the Comanches may return, and must remain to protect 
their houses. These men of yours——” 
“ Are miners,” interrupted Viletto, 
hastened to enlist in our cause. 
labourers and servants ? ” 
“ Here, and all armed.” 
“ Then have them mounted, and let’s be off. It’s 
nearly daylight, you see. We must lose no time, 
though; as it is, we can easily overtake the savages, 
burdened as they are with cattle.” 
Mar turned away, a sparkle in his eyes, despite his 
grief, and he muttered: 
‘‘ How much he loves her! Perhaps, after all, alk 
is not lost. We may find her; and since he thinks so 
much of her, I shall then be sure of a title.” 
He hastened to order horses to be made ready for a 
large party, and then returned to the count, and said: 
“ If we take so many of the men with us, my dear 
count, who will protect the house in our absence? To 
be sure, the Indiass are not likely to return F 
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please liis excellency and yourself,” inter- 
ted Pacheco, with a deep bow, addressing Senor 
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Mar, “I should be most happy to take charge of the 
hacienda in your absence, and protect it from the 
desecrating hands of thesavages. My trusty weapon,” 
and he touched his blunderbuss, “ shall do much exe- 
eution, and my life shall be a sacrifice, before I yield 
tle trust-——” 

“Very well,” interrupted the count, impatiently. 
*T don’t think you can do better, Senor Mar, than to 
leave Pacheco with the women, while we hasten on 
our propesed search.” 

Nar assented to this arrangement, and Pacheco and 
Dolores took the mule toa stable, and then hastened 
into the dwelling with the women servants of the 
hacienda, while the pursuers completed their arrange- 
ments and took their departure. 


CHAPTER XIL 
I am perplexed and doubtful, whether or no 
I dare accept this your congratulation. 
Butler. 

The results of the search made for Ada by the count 
and Senor Mar can be briefly stated. 

They had scarcely started, in the dawn of the morn- 
ing, when they discovered that the savages had 
operated in divers bands, and left a number of trails, 
the most of them to the northward of the hacienda, 
Selecting one of these, the pursuers followed it nearly 
all day; but when they came up with the Indians, 
scattering them and rescuing several prisoners, besides 
much booty, they found that Ada had not been with 
that band. To return and select another trail, to be 
misle? by hosts of conflicting rumours, to split up the 
pursuers into various bodies, and to spend three whole 
days without getting any trace of Ada and her ab- 
ductors—these were all repetitions of the events which 
generally follow such an inroad of the Comanches as 
we have recorded. 

At last, at nightfall, on Thursday, the 4th, the pur- 
suing party returned to the hacienda, out of pro- 
visions, men and horses exhausted, several sick, and 
the count and Mar particularly worn out, miserable, 
and despairing. Viletto tarried only long enough to 
refresh himself, and then, saying that he had private 
affairs to attend to, and that he would return the 
following afternoon, he set out, with Larro, and his 
so-called miners, for Zacatecas, leaving Pacheco be- 
hind him, to bring him word if anything should occur 
or be discovered. 

The night and day that followed were terrible to 
Mar. ‘The hopelessness of his quest for Ada, and the 
general ruin in which his schemes seemed enveloped 
rested like an incubus upon him. He could neither 
eat nor sleep, nor remain any length of time in one 
place or position. Haggard, bitter, almost wild with 
his grief, he paced about the house, muttering to him- 
self, oceasionally stirring himself up to some slight 
effort, but spending much of his time in a listless 
apathy that was akin. to despair. 

“ To think that I should be thus balked in the hour 
of my crowning triumph, after all these years of 
successes,” he muttered, about the middle of the after- 
noon, seated in his luxurious parlour. ‘I may as well 
vive up my projects, and renounce all hopes of securing 
a title.” 

His bitter thoughts were at length interrupted by 
the sound of a horse’s hoofs on the gravelled avenue, 
and he arose, passing through the court to the little 
eutrance-gate, where he met Count Viletto. 

“T have had no success in my further search,” said 
the latter; “and I see by your countenance that you 
have been equally unfortunate. 

* Yes,” I am quite crushed,” said Mar, leading the 
way into the house. “I have no word of Ada’s 
whereabouts, no prospect of her return.” 

“If she were only here,” rejoined Viletto, “all 
would be well. The Marquis de Valde has fled, no- 
body knows where, with all his wealth. The French, 
two thousand strong, under Generals Douai and Cas- 
tigny, are marching on Zacatecas, while General 
Ortega has retreated over the western border towards 
Guadalajara. ‘These movements favour us greatly. 
We must find and seize Captain de Valde, handing 
him over to the French. We must go into council 
with those who think as we do, and draw up, in the 
name of the city and state, a formal act of adhesion to 
the new empire. ‘Thus, with a little management, we 
can make ourselves prominent, particularly in the 
arrest of Captain de Valde, and so secure the favour- 
able notice of Maximilian, on his arrival. 

“ Yes, that is all clear,” groaned Mar; “ but the one 
creat cloud upon our purposes and plans is the absence 
of Ada. Oh! where can she be? Shall I ever again 

> her?” 

** Let us hope for the best, my friend,” returned the 
count, gloomily. “It is possible that she may escape 
—be rescued——” 

He was interrupted by a great shout from the 
—- and sounds of commotion came from the 

awo. 





As if actuated by a mutual instinct, the two men 
rushed out of the house. 

“She's coming! she’s coming!” was the cry of the 
labourers of the hacienda, repeated again and again 
by scores of voices. 

“Who's coming?” shouted Mar, almost reeling 
with the hope the shouts inspired. 

“Dona Ada, sencr,” answered his servants in 
chorus. 

At that moment the lawn gates were swung open, 
and Ada and Captain de Valde rode into the avenue, 
advancing towar/s the house. 

“ Dios!” exclaimed Mar, excitedly. 
see, count? It’s Ada herself!” 

It was seen, as the maiden rode nearer, that she 
was weary, but her face looked strangely happy and 
smiling. 

Viletto, after his first glance at her, had kept his 
gaze fixed upon ler companion, and he suddenly 
started and exclaimed : 

* Captain de Valde, as I live!” 

“De Valde? Impossible!” 

“*Tis he! I’ve scen him!” 

The startled plotters exchanged glances expressive 
of their consternation, and Viletto then added : 

“T cannot meet him. Permit me to retire.” 

He retreated abruptly into the house, taking upa 
position near a windew from which he could havea 
view of all the proceedings. 

A shout of joy came from the servants and labourers 
as Ada rode up to the house, bowing to them, and 
sprang from her horse into her father’s arms. 

Pacheco and Dolores, who had been playing knight 
and princess somewhere in the back-ground, came 
out to witness the scene and share in the general 
joy; approaching as near to Hernan and Ada as 
possible. 

“Thank God!" cried Senor Mar, as soon as he 
could command his voice and emotion. “ ‘Thank the 
good saints who have protected you and brought you 
home in safety, Ada! I can now carry out my plans 
—can now accomplish all my dreams !” 

Somewhat chilled by the selfishness manifest in her 
father’s words, Ada withdrew from his clinging 
embrace, saying : é 

“ Now, father, let me introduce you to the “gentle- 
man who saved my life—Captain de Valde !” 

“Captain de Valde! The guerilla chief!” ejaculated 
Senor Mar. 

“The same, father,” returned Ada, proudly. 

Controlling any dislike he might have shown under 
other circumstances, Senor Mar advanced to the side 
of Hernan, who sat like a centaur, and extended his 
hand, saying : 

“ Accept my gratitude, Captain de Valde, for the 
inestimable service you have rendered me as well as 
my child.” 

Hernan sprang from his horse, and shook the 
proffered hand warmly, avoiding allusiog to his late 
services. 

Pacheco advanced nearer to the guerilla chief, almost 
devouring him with his admiring glances; while the 
fond and susceptible Dolores burst into a flood of weep- 
ing, and clasped her young mistress to her breast, 
overwhelming her with fond epithets. 

“ And so Captain de Valde saved your life, Ada?” 
said Senor Mar, when he received his daughter from 
the arms of her duenna. “ Did he rescue you from all 
that band of Indians ? ” 

“ Yes, father,” exclaimed the girl, her eyes glowing 
with enthusiasm. “The Indians carried me to Los 
Edificios, where we came to a halt, on Wednesday 
afternoon; and when the hour for sleep came, they 
tied me to an old squaw, as on the previous nights, 
For hours I lay awake, thinking of you, and home, 
and Dolores, and my poer pensioners; and, finally, 
T looked up—I don’t know why—and saw Captain de 
Valde approaching me cautiously, with his finger up- 
lifted! Oh, what a happy moment that was! He 
untied me, mounted me and himself, an, finally, we 
got away——” ~ 

“ And is that all?” asked Senor Mar. ‘Have you 
been on the road home since Wednesday night? ” 

Ada flung back her long straight hair over her olive 
shoulders, and her eyes shone like stars, and her voice 
was clear and ringing with enthusiasm, as she 
said: 

“Oh, no, father. We rode to the castward, and the 
Comanches pursued us. We stopped in the night to 
rest, and when we were about to proceed homeward 
in the morning, our pursurers came up. And then 
we took to flight. We would have escaped if we had 
not encountered another party of savages, in a ravine, 
headed by their fearful looking chief himself! On 
seeing them, Captain de Valde leaped from his horse, 
drew me from mine, and he drew me up the bill. The 
Indians rushed after us, and I got weak and asked 
him to leave me, but he would not. He picked me 
up in his arms and hurried on with me, and finally 
stopped, turned around, and shot down our two 
nearest pursu ers, one after the other.” 


“Don’t you 





“Oh!” cried Pacheco, adiniringly, ; 
through sundry motions of fighting ied hae Went 

* And, oh, father, you ought to have seen rs i 
eyes flashed, and how grand he looked then! . a 
then he picked me up again, and finally we got bel ind 
some rocks on the summit, and there we Stayed all m 
long, until Captain de Valve had shot all the een 
but two. He killed the chief and four others, ry 
then, when the two survivors saw him Spring oo 
them, so brave and dauntless, so like an ingn; 
they turned and fled! ” “ie m inspired hero, 

The girs sparkling eyes, glowing checks, and in 
passioned manner, brought an expression of bitter. 
ness to the countenance ef Senor Mar, and his manner 
showed that he felt uneasy and dissatisfied, Tig 
whole narrative had been like a dose of jalap to him 

“Well,” he said, in his usual quiet and impassible 
tones, “I suppose I can finish the story, Youmounted 
and rode home, with the necessary rests, and here you 
are. You both ueed food, without doubt. Mieud.* 
he added, turning to the butler, who had just shaken 
hands with Ada, “see that a supper be prepared im- 
mediately.” 

The butler disappeared, tivo or three of the servants 
following him, and Senor Mar was about to propose 
an adjournment to the house, when Pacheco, with a 
beaming face, rushed {i rward to our hero, saying : 

“Captain de Valde, your fame as a guerilla chief 
has been sounded from the Atlantic to the Pacific, but 
in no heart have you found such sincere admiration as 
in this!” and he slapped himself in the breast with 
almost stunning effect. “For monitls I have lived 
only in the records of your thrilling experiences, which 
surpass the most briliiant novel I[ ever read. Will 
you deign, senor, to take me into your service? To 
give me a position near you, that I may share in your 
glorious deeds.” 

“Nonsense!” ejaculated Senor Mar. “What s 
fool that fellow is!” 

“Then you wish to join my company?” inquired 
Captain de Valde, repressing a smile at the peon’s high- 
flown language. ‘ You wislied to enlist-—” 

“N—not exactly!” stammered Pacheco, “I had 
rather be your personal attendant, and sustain to you 
the relation of squire, companion-at-arms, commissary, 
and all that. “I should prefer,” he continued, with 
his usual fluency, “ to have my devotion t» you and 
my beloved country untrammelled by oaths and vows 
—to have it even the spontaneous ebullition of an 
admiring heart! Of course,” he added, modestly, “I 
do not aim at the chief command of an army, though 
if it should fall in my way, I hope I should no 
shrink ow 

“ Pacheco! ” called the count from his position at 
the window, in a voice of wrath and disgust. 

The peon mado no answer to his master, and cou- 
tinued to plead to be taken into the captain's service, 
and Hernan finally accepted him. 

‘The count continued to call his servant, and Dolores 
finally said : 

“Senor Pacheco, do you not notice the manner of 
the Count Viletto towards you? Is it because you 
owe him the paltry trifle of forty dollars that he thus 
addresses you # ” 

“Yes, that’s it,” rejoined Pacheco, in a tone of 
bitterness and sudden despair. “ For that paltry sum 
my soul is daily and hoarly hunted out of my body. 
My whole nature revolts at this tyranny. Better 
death—better the slave of oblivion—than this daily 
torture.” 

“ But if forty dollars will free you,” declared Dolores 
her eyes sparkling sympathetically, “I can lend you 
that sum.” _— 

“Oh, if’ you could,” sighed the peon, flushing with 
joy, “ not all the gold and silver in the universe would 
be so precious in my sight as that sum in current 
money.” , 

Dolores vanished into the house, but speedily be 
turned with a gay velvet bag, from which she — 
out forty dollars, handing them to the peou, with this 
remark : ‘ hin, 

“ Now pay this heartless man what you owe 
Senor Pacheco, and be free. You shall repay ™? 
when convenient.” sae bis 

The peon bowed nearly to the ground, uttering - 
gratitude, and pressing the bony hand of the spins 
to his lips. ’ 

He tien advanced tcwards Count Viletto, tn 
come out of the house in a furious mood to see 1, 
and said, with a swagger: 

e Here, count, is the miserable sum I owe you 
longer, thank the saints and the ee - 
Dolores, shall the soul and body of Juan Pac’ > he 
main in bondage to one whom candour — pon 
declare so greatly his inferior. Take the filthy ind 
senor; comfort yourself with the miserable 
adieu.” : 

He turned on his heel, leaving h 


is late master hold- 

ing the money in his hand, and looking angrily 

him, and again conversed with Captain de + P 
«'This time, most noble captain,” he sav 
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a : 
“aly, “yon behold a free man—one who may aspire 


to the presidency, in fact. You accepted me before the 
interruption of yonder caitiff’—and he pointed to 
Count ee may I hope that acceptance 
ill holds good 
ae Valdo smiled, and assured him that it 
id, and Dolores, regarding Pacheco as a hero, soon 
drew his regards upon herself, and they sauntered 
away together. “ : 
“Supper is all ready I daresay,” now remarked 
Smnor Mar, who had been considerably annoyed 
during the late scene. “ Come in, Captain de Valde. 
4h! Allow me to introduce you to Count Vi- 


” 

vii and the count bowed distantly to each 

other, the horses were given into the care of servants, 

and the little party proceeded to the interior of the 
dwelling. 

: “iam show you to aroom, Captain de Valde,” 

said Ada, with a graceful hospitality. “ You will 

want to getrid of some of the dust of our ride, and 
also bathe your face and hands.” 

Hernan smiled and thanked her, following her to a 
pleasant and handsomely furnished room, where every 
necessary of the toilet was already in waiting for, 
him, Ada having given the order for its preparation 
some minutes before. 

And thon the girl withdrew to her own room, and 
bathed herself, changiug her garments for similar ones 
of immaculate freshuess, and combing out her shining 
hair till it looked like glossy satin. Her bare olive 
shoulders so clear and polished, gleamed through her 
tresses, looking like chiselled ivory. 

Her toilet was quickly performed, and then having 
cast a last look at her piquant reflection in the mirror, 
Ada tripped from her room, knocked at Hernan’s door, 
through which he instantly emerged, and they re- 
turned to the parlour, rejoining Senor Mar and Count 
Viletto. 

The supper was in waiting, and the table, with its 
aray of damask, glittering silver and cut glass, and 
sparkling china, ell loaded with dainties, was presided 
over by Ada and Hernan, the count and Mar excusing 
themselves from joining them, on the plea of prefer- 
ring a later meal. 

When the repast was concluded, Hernan, declining 
Senor Mar’s polite invitation to remain at the ha- 
cienda over night, accepted the offer of a fresh horse, 
leaving Lisown in its place, and then bade his host 
and fellow-guest adieu. 

Ada attended him to the door, where a fresh horse, 
with his equipments, was in waiting, under the charge 
of Pacheco, who was seated on his little mule, con- 
versing with Dolores. 

“Come down with me to the gate, love, whispered 
Hernan, with his grave tenderness, “ I have something 
tosay to you that I cannot say here.” 

Ada assented, and they walked down the path 
— Captain de Valde leading his horse by the 
idle, 

“My darlivg,” said Hernan, clasping her hand, 
when they were out of hearing of the two conspirators 
in the dwelling, “I have notieed the glances directed 
at you by Count Viletto, and am sure that he loves 
Jou. Tueed no assurance that you will be faithful to 
ue, 1 know by my own deathless and absorbing love 
for you that nothing can ever swerve your love and 
faith in me; but I wish to say that your father is op- 
posed to the Liberals, and devoted to the cause of the 
French, and he may command you to wed the count. 
+n case of any persecutions of this kind, I want youto 
sud me a note or come to me,” 

Ada nodded understandingly. 
ie shall come to see you soon,” Hernan added, “and 
“ate my hopes and wishes to your father. In the 
ieantime, remember how much I love you, and be 
4appy. Adieu, and may heaven bless you.” 

lle pressed Ler to his breast a moment, and leaped 
tpon his horse, 

Pane ony unconsciously followed his example, pres- 
Pa the form of Dolores to his breast, with charac- 
eristic awkwardness. 
vant captain and his new follower then rode away, 
rms tae the glances of Ada and the duenna until 
the} © out of sight ; and then Dolores returned to 
bench use, while the maiden seated herself on a rustic 
letrotned garden, under some trees, thinking of her 
follow hig denirtane, © herself for the scenes sure to 
(To be continued.) 
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ade OEE OF THE GipstEs.—Her comfortable 
Y-Kept palace has been visited by a consider- 


able number of tourists, 
Unguished positions, 
or the special pury 


some of them occupying dis- 
saps po merngeone to Yetholm 
Mt nee Se of paying their respects. Even 
say Republicans from the other side of the Atlantic 
Cipay ata a b owe smile in the palace of the 
scioushe » and other foreign visitors have also been 

¥teecived by the accomplished ruler of the 





wandering tribes. We understand that the Mayor of 
Newcastle paid her a visit one day lately, and he did 
not quit the royal abode without testifying his friendly 
feeling towards her by presenting her with a beauti- 
fully engraved “ work of art” in the shape of a five- 
peund note. Wealso understand that she is not with- 
out some hope of receiving a visit from Prince Alfred 
on the occasion of his sojourn at Floors Castle. 


SIBYL LEE. 
a 
CHAPTER XXIL 

The times 
Draw near to their fullilment. 
The high will fall, the low will be exalted. 
Hark ye! But, keep it to yourself! 
The end approaches. 

AFTER Margaret Harding had vacated her small, 
but neat, little room, Hepsie Green had taken posses- 
sion of it. As she had scornfully refused the sum left 
her by the late Goldsworti Lee, she was dependant 
on her own exertions; but the old physician who had 
attended her master’s family for years having strongly 
recommended her, she had seeured the post of nurse 
in one of the hospitals. Still, she was released from 
duty at evening, as she was considered too old to 
watch during the long, cold, winter nights. ‘Tom 
Evans, the servant discarded by Mrs. Goldsworth Lee 
because he had refused to turn Hepsie from the door, 
was a frequent guest, and there they sat talking 
while the grey March twilight settled over thie 
city, and the street lamps began to twinkle through 
the dusk. In a few moments they were joined by 
Margaret Harding, and then a loud, imperative rap 
announced another visitant. Hepsie hastened to open 
the door, half expecting to see the graceful figure and 
blooming face of her favourite, Alice; but, instead, she 
perceived two servants belonging to Mrs. Goldsworth 
Lee’s establishment—servauts whom her master had 
employed just before his death, one as a valet for him- 
self, and the other as waiting-maid to his betrothed 
wife, when she should be installed in his princely 
home. Hepsie and Tom Evaus had been but little 
acquainted with them, and were both astonished. 

“Good evening,” said the discarded nurse, coldly ; 
“what do you want of me?” 

“Te kind enough to invite us into your room, and 
we will tell you.” : 

‘Well, well,” muttered Hepsic, “step in, step in,” 
and the next instant they had entered, and she had 
closed the door and stood near them. 

“ Hepsie Green,” began Frank Bentley, the valet, 
“ your prophecy is to be fulfilled at last—at last Alice 
Hunt is $9 have her rights, and Goldsworth Lee’s 
widow is to be exposed! 

Hepsie gave one of her impressive nods, and he 
continued : 

“By heaven, she'll tremble when we bring her mis- 
deeds to light! There has been foul play, as you 
thought, Hepsie; I was on the watch when she en- 
tered my master’s chamber—concealed by the damask 
curtain dividing it from his little side-room, I saw and 
heard all that passed the night he died. Nanette, the 
waiting-woman, was on the look-out too.” 

“Go on, go on,” cried Hepsie; and he proceeded to 
describe the scene he had witnessed at Goldsworth 
Lee’s death-bed, and the attempt to burn his letter 
and confession—an attempt which the valet had 
thwarted by darting forward when Sibyl had left the 
room on some brief errand, and substituting an un- 
important document for the papers he had svatched 
from the grate. 

“When my master was buricd,” observed Frank, 
“T told Mrs. Goldsworth Lee what I had seen; 
Nanette did the same,and she bribed us to silence 
and employed me as butler, as she did not 
dare to have me leave her. Of late, however, 
she has grown harsh and tyrannical, and to-day 
I vowed 1 would have my revenge. Iknew I had only 
to come here to rouse you and Evans, and interest 
youin the good fortune in store for Miss Alice. ‘To- 
night my mistress gives a great ball, and she means to 
entrap Edward Stanley, in spite of Alice Hunt.” 

“Frank,” said the old nurse, “there’s one thing 
Iwant to know. Didn't she have ahandin estranging 
them when the poor girl disappeared ? ” 

“Yes, Nanctte was eavesdropping when she offered 
Madame Berniere a round sum if she would not 
deliver the letters which came directed to her care.” 

“There, there—I told you so,” exclaimed the little 
woman, turning toward Margaret Harding. 

“And I believed it, Hepsie,” rejoined Margaret ; 
“T thought time would disclose it.” 

There was a short pause ere Tom asked : 

“ And now what are you going to do, Frank ?” 

“ Tear off Mrs. Goldsworth Lee’s mask,” muttered 
the young man; “this evening, when the house is 
full of guests, I will come into the dancing-hall and 
startle her with a revelation that she won't like to 
hear! I can prove my statements by the papers I 
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snatched from the five, and tliese I shall carry with 
me. Lawyers will be there by the dozen, and they 
can see for theniselves whether I speak the truth. 
Look, took!” and he unrolled two documents, singed 
by the flames, but still perfect enough to be in- 
dubitable proof of what had been Goldsworth Lee's 
wishes, as well as the nature of Alice Hunt’s claims. 

Margaret Harding glanced over them with deep 
interest, and in a low tone repeated tlie substance to 
Hepsie and Tom. A brief conference ensued, and 
then the little party separated. 

The church clocks had struck twelve, and the revel 
in the home of the late merchant-prince was as 
brilliant and enchanting as his ambitious widow could 
have hoped. Nothing iu the remembrance of the guests 
could exceed the tasteful splendour of drawing-rooms, 
boudoir, library, dancing-hall, and supper-room, and 
never had Sibyl Lee been more dazzling than in that 
festal robe of scarlet velvet, with the costly over-dress 
of black lace, and the diamond sprays drooping from 
her magnificent hair. Her heart swelled with triumph 
too, for Mr. Stanley’s family had been invited to grace 
the féte, and though she did not dream that Edward 
had come after Frank Bentley’s intentions had been 
communicated to him, she felt a wild joy at his 
presence. She had danced the last quadrilic, and was 
daintily sipping a glass of wine, offered her by her 
partner, when Bentley and Nanette moved into the 
luxurious room, followed by Margaret Harding, Hepsie 
Green, and the discarded footman. 

“What means this?” exclaimed Mrs. Lee, with 
chilling hauteur. 

“Tt means, madam,” replied Bentley, “that your 
mask is to be torn off—that the world is to see you as 
you are—a false-hearted unpriucipled woman! I 
charge you to-night with the basest fraud, in keeping 
a poor orphan girl out of her rights; and I can prove 
what I say, too!” 

For the first time for many years, Sibyl’s consum- 
mate tact failed her; she stood pale and speechless ; 
while Bentley, with a keen glance at the guests, who 
were beginning to gather around him, continued : 

“T was one of the late Goldsworth Lee’s servants, 
and employed just before his death as his valet. The 
girl at my side was engaged about the same time, as 
waiting-maid to the wife he meant to bring home in 
the course of two or three mouths, I was on the 
watch the night he died, when your present hostess 
crept into his chamber; I witnessed the marriage, and 
heard what followed. Mr. Lee mentioned a young 
lady whom he had wronged, aud declared he intended 
to atone by changing his will, and bequeathing her a 
part of bis property ; but he had not beeu able to do 
it during his sickness, and so he had left a confession 
of her claims in a cabinet in the library, and put a 
letter explaining his wishes, under his pillow. Mrs. 
Lee solemnly promised to see justice done the girl 
known as Alice Hunt, aud shortly after he died. 
When she was satisfied that he was dead, she seized 
the important papers and flung them into the grate 
and then hurried from the room. I flew to the fire, 
snatched the papers, and secreted them. 

“ When my master was buried I told her what I 
had seen, and she bribed me to keep it a secret, as well 
as Nanette, her waiting-woman, who, like me, had 
been watching the strange proceedings. But woe have 
finally resolved to expose her, and I have brought 
with me the documents that are really Goldsworth 
Lee's will.” 

With these words, he thrust the papers into Hon. 
Mr. Stanley’s hands; and, after a hasty survey, tho 
old gentleman read as follows: 

“To ALL WHOM IT MAY concEeRN:—I, Golds- 
worth Lee, have been a hard, grasping man, and for 
years no generous impulse has stirred my heart. It 
has been cased in gold! But now, as I stand looking 
out into eternity, I feel the terrible sting of couscience, 
the serpent’s tooth of remorse, and they drive me to 
make reparation to the wronged, 

“It was in 18—thata relative in England left a 
handsome legacy to my brother Otis and myself. He 
was dead, and beyond the need of help; but I knew 
his child was living in want, and doomed to hardship 
and privation. My brother’s marriage had been a 
secret one, and his little girl had not been suffered to 
bear his name, and therefore it was no difficult task 
to keep her in ignorance, and increase my own fortune 
by what belonged legally to her. Her fair face, her 
blue eyes, her sweet, pleading voice have haunted me 
perpetually ; but not till to-day would I acknowledge 
her as heiress to half my estates. 

(Signed) “Gotpswortn Ler.” 

The attorney then proceeded to read the solemn 
and impressive letter traced in Goldsworth Lee’s last 
hours; and, as he paused, Hepsie Green sprang for- 
ward, exclaiming : 

“ Ah, I knew it would come to light. I was Mr. 
Lee’s family nurse, and grew old in his service, and I 
heard him talk on his death-bea of Alice and her 
claims; and when the will made no mention of her, 7 
was sure there was foul play.” 
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“Friends!” exclaimed a deep-toned but musical 
voice, which sounded through the room like the low 
notes of an organ; and Bernard Castinelli, the great 
baritone, advanced to the hostess. “ Mrs. Lee did not 
invite me tv her festival ; but I have come, ueverthe- 
less. I, too, have a revelation.” 

The guests gazed at him in the utmost surprise, and 
he continued : 

“ Sibyl Lee has been wearing false colours in your 
midst. Ten years ago a band of notorious forgers 
was discovered, and it was ascertained that the most 
skilful of the forgeries had been committed by a 
woman, scarcely out of her teens, while her father had 
assisted her in drawing the forged checks. Many of 
the gang were seized, tried, and sentenced to life-long 
imprisonment; but Holt Lee and his daughter 
escaped, and fled to South America. There a guerilla 
chief fell desperately in love with her, and they were 
married. After his death, his brother, who had come 
from Italy to join him, fancied he had won the heart 
of the fair one, and at length, when danger threatened 
him, they all sailed for England. There they founda 
humble home, and the lover, who had been born in 
the land of song, changed his profession to that of an 
opera singer. Returning from a long tour, his heart 
burned at the thought that she whom he considered 
his own had wedded a wealthy merchant, and had not 
the grave closed over him, Goldsworth Lee would 
have met a terrible vengeance! Sibyl, the enchan- 
tress, belongs to me. While I live no man shall stand 
beside her at the altar! Come, Sibyl—let us fly to 
the broad pampas, and the mountain-fastnesses where 
we once found shelter!” 

But the woman did not heed it; she had sunk upon 
the carpet in violent hysterics, and while she was 
borne to her chamber, the ‘drawing-room was traps- 
formed into a court of inquiry. 

It would be impossible to describe the wonder of the 
guests as they listened to the disclosures which were 
made, and examined the papers which still bore evi- 
dence of the flame. They at length dispersed, and the 
next morning the whole town rang with the strange 
news. 

Sibyl Lee never recovered from the shock. 
week she lay entombed in the churchyard. 

And Alice Hunt? When her uncle’s confession 
and letter had been read to her, and the Stanleys, who 
had paid a congratulatory call, had left the house, she 
turned to Miss Harding, and said: 

* Are you really my aunt Margaret? ” 

“No, child; no.” 

“ Then why have you been so faithful to me from 
my very childhood ? ” 

“ Alice, in my youth I had my dreams. I loved 
your father, and I believe I should have been his 
wife had not the machinations of Sibyl estranged 
us.’ 

“ You knew her then?” observed Alice. 

“ Yes; but it was before disgrace had settled upon 
her, and when she was very gay. Still, I cannot help 
thinking she forged the letters which sundered me 
from Otis Lee for ever. There, there—drop the sub- 
ject, and do not allude to it again.” 

The girl obeyed; but in her prayers and thanks- 
givings she always remembered Margaret Harding. 

As for Castinelli, nobody had noticed his abrupt 
departure in the stir which had followed those start- 
ling revelations; but when he gained the cottage 
tenanted by Beatrice, the flower-girl, the night of 
Sibyl’s death, he exclaimed: 

“This climate is too cold for you, carissima; we 
will have a summer home.” 

Beatrice smiled assent, and a week later they sailed. 

Castinelli once more joined his famous band, and he 
had not long been in the old haunts when he met a 
party of Apache warriors. 

“ T hope,” he observed, “ that Latourah is well and 
happy.” 

ithe Indians shook their heads, and replied : 

“ No, no; she has gone to the hunting-ground be- 
yond the grave.” 

“ And why did she befriend me? ” 

“ Because she hated Captain Gault, the pale-faced 
leader of the warriors who hunted you and your 
braves like a wolf ora deer. He had talked of love 
to her, and when he went away and failed to keep his 
promises, a slow fire burned in herjheart, wasting it to 
ashes. We have chaunted her death-hymn, and laid 
her inthe woods where we encamped when she brought 
you from the far-off mountains.” 

With these words they moved on, and Castiuelli 
resumed his journey. 

That night, an hour after he reached the rendezvous 
where his comrades were awaiting him, and preparing 
for an attack on some poor travellers, a sharp cry rang 
on the air: 

“ Down with tham—down with them—death to the 
guerillas!” 

Panic-strickiu, the men prepared for resistance; but 
were all shot or captured save Bernard Castinelli, who 
yeanaged to efect his escape. ‘The authorities started 
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in mad pursuit, and on, on, through the dim mountain 
passes, the dense forest, and across the wide pampas, 
dashed the fugitive; but a rifle-shot aimed by old 
Pierre Roget felled him to the ground, and he was 
taken up dead—Beatrice, his dark-eyed wife, mourn- 
ing him as if he had been what he professed. 


CHAPTER XXIIL 
Still and deep, 

Like a rich jewel gleaming in a grave— 
Like golden sand in some dark river's wave— 
So did her soul that costly knowledge keep, 
So jealously—a thing o'er which to shed, 
When stars alone beheld the drooping head, 
Lone tears. 

For a time after the tragedienne's visit to Raymond 
Oliver, he had seemed more stern and bitter than before. 
Rachel’s statement had established a free-masonry 
between her and the child; but though the trage- 
dienne’s name was a forbidden word in the household, 
it was sweet to Katy to know the nature of the ties 
which bound her to Agnes Edgecombe. 

But an unlooked-for event betrayed Rachel’s con- 
fidence and changed the whole course of affairs. A 
traveller, who stopped at the» cottage happened to 
leave a newspaper. Katy took it up, and was glancing 
over it, when she espicd the following: 

*PosrtivELY Last APPEARANCE OF AGNES EDGE- 
COMBE, THE GREAT TRAGEDIENNE.—With the laurel 
yet green on her brow, Miss Edgecombe has resolved 
to leave the stage, and is now playing her farewell 
engagement. We learn that her health is much im- 
paired, and she anticipates another tour, in the hope 
of recruiting her wasted energies.” 

Katy’s eyes filled with tears as she' read; and 
moving to her father, she placed the sheet in his 
hands, and pointed out the paragraph, sobbing as if 
her little heart would break. , 

“ Fan, Fan,” cried Mr. Oliver, angrily—* you drive 
me mad with your whining abont that woman! ” 

“Papa, she is my mother,” murmured the child. 

Raymond Oliver bounded froim his seat in a perfect 

roxysm of rage and chagrin. 

“ Who, who,” he hissed, “ has been whispering false 
stories in your ear?” 

“T have been telling her the truth, sir,” said Rachel, 
moving towards him. 

“And broken your promise,” sneered Mr. Oliver, 
white with passion. 

“ A bad promise is better broken than kept, sir; I 
was prejudiced against Catherine, but that sight by 
your own hearth touched me, when it failed to move 
you.” 

A stormy scene ensued; but in spite of Rachel’s 
remonstrances and Katy’s prayers, he seemed obdurate. 

The next day, when the child and the housekeeper 
were both absent, a lady, attended by a groom, dashed 
to his door, and dismounting, entered unannounced. 
As she flung back her veil, the fire-light shone on the 
faultless features of Lillian Ethridge, and Mr. Oliver 
advanced to meet her with a sarcastic curl of the lip, 
and a strange gleam in his eyes. 

“ Pray,” he began, “to what am I indebted for the 
honour of this unexpected visit ? ” 

“T have come in behalf of my sister Catherine— 
nothing else would bring meto your door. Raymond 
Oliver, you have drawn her from her home—her 
friends—you have subjected her to trial, and sacrifice, 
and all the disagreeable concomitants of the stage, 
and yet you now banish her from her child, and toss 
her heart about like a foot-ball.” 

“ A grave charge, Miss Ethridge.” 

“Grave, but true—you cannot, you dare not deny 
it! She is pining for her child, and you have driven 
her from the shadow of your roof; gentlemen, who 
deserve tle name, would be proud to marry her, but 
she is as faithful to that marriage-vow as if you 
regarded it.” Andshe sketched with graphic power 
the devotiou of Lawrence Ashburton. 

“ He is strangely infatuated,” observed Oliver, with 
provoking coolness. 

“There was a time when you professed to be,” 
said Lillian, not in the least abashed ; “‘ and at this late 
hour of your life, it is but just that you should restore 
Katy to her mother !” 

Miss Ethridge was firm and spirited in her appeal, 
but it apparently had no effect on that man of iron 
will. Lillian left him in no enviable mood, and 
returned to her sister with no hope to light up the 
tragerienne’s face, and cheer her drooping spirits. 

As the spring came on, however, disease fastened 
on Raymond Oliver, and he sank into a quick decline. 
Then the sight of little Katy thrilled him with 
remorse, and he despatched a letter to Lawrence 
Ashburton, whose address he had ascertained, begging 
him to hasten to him, as he had important facts 
to disclose, with regard to Agnes Edgecombe, the 
great tragedienne. 

Travelling day and night, Ashburton soon reached 
the place, and hurried into the cottage, where the dy- 
| ing man lay. 








“Tam Lawrence Ashburton,” he observe, by way 
of introduction. oy By 
“ And I am Raymond Oliver, sir,” replied his fo 
“and the husband of. Agnes Edgecombe.” %, 
“ Her husband! Oh, my God !” exclaimed the young 
man—* this is terrible—terrible ! * ° 

“ Sit down and listen to me, sir. I thou 
never humble myself as I do now, but a 
have entirely revolutionized me. I am the son of . 
gentleman, and was disinherited by my fathor for 
choosing the stage as my. profession. I ‘secretly left 
home, and joined a company of actors, with whom [ 
visited various towns and cities. In the third yea of 
my dramatic life, I accidentally made the acquaintance 
of Catherine Ethridge, the daughter of a proud, old 
family. In her I saw the elements of a splendid 
actress, and resolved to marry her, if possible, that she 
might win the fortune I was too idle to gain. Lured 
by my | anges of eternal constancy, she eloped with 
me, and we were privately married by a clerical friend 
of hers, whom we persuaded to perform the ceremony. 
She at once commenced studying for the stage, and her 
début made such a sensation, that I congratulated my- 
self not a little at the treasure I had won. At lencth 
I threw off the mask, and grew cold, bitter, and ex- 
acting, and when an actor, in a fit of passion, told 
Catherine my object in winning her; we were effectually 
alienated. While she was playing Queen Elizabeth 
to a crowded house, I fled with our child, and when 
no effort could discover us, she came to the conclusion 
that we were both dead.” 

He paused an instant, and then rehearsed the par- 
ticulars of Catherine’s meeting with her child in 
London, and what had occurred at his return, aud 
subsequently during her visit to her country home. 

“ Thus you see,” he added, “ I have told youa plain, 
unvarnished story. I know your love for Catherine, 
and now I can hope that when I am gone you will 
make her happy. She is still in London, trying to 
gain, strength to go abroad, and there you will find 

ner.’ 

Lawrence Ashburton knew not what to say ; in deep 
emotion he grasped Oliver’s hand, shook it nervously, 
and turned away. 

In the early autumn, when the woods were golden 
with bloom, a funeral train wound from that low cot- 
tage, bearing Raymond Oliver to his last resting- 
place. There stood Catherine and her child, hand-in- 
hand—Lawrence Ashburton and Lillian, and the 
restless little figure of Rachel. 

When a year had passed, a happy family gathered 
in Lawrence Ashburton’s home. The young man had 
claimed the reward of his devotion, and Catherine 
was now his wife, and her little Katy the pet and 
companion of both. 

Mrs. Wait stared in surprise and envy, when she 
chanced to see her former serving-girl in Mrs. Ashbur- 
ton’s carriage; but lame Mary and Ruth rejoiced in 
her prosperity, as they had sympathized in her ad- 
versity. 

Richel acted as housekeeper in Mrs. Ashburton’s 
establishment, and when other children were born to 
the pair, divided her love between them and Katy. 

The most splendid wedding of the season took 
place when Edward Stanley and Alice Lee plighted 
their vows within the gray walls of King’s Chapel, 
and all the élite of the town were gathered to wituess the 
bridal. There were six bride-maids, among whom 
were Grace and Dora Stanley, and Bertha St. John; 
but, beautiful as they were, they could not eclipse the 
radiant bride, with her bewildering smiles and blushes, 
her white-robed form, and her sweet, low tones. 

Though there had been a time when Mrs. Stanley 
and Grace would have rejoiced to see Alice supplanted 
by Helen Endicott, or even the rich widow, the 
change in the young girl’s fortunes proved pega 
They were now in their element, and never so prove 
as when promenading the halls where Mrs. Edward 
Stanley presides with such ease and grace. 

Helen Endicott’s hundred thousand has never suc- 
ceeded in securing “a suitable match,” and she is still 
one of the most disagreeable of the class of spinsters. 

On returning from his travels, Hollis Rivers has- 
tened to meet Alice once more; and the arch and 
beautiful Dora consoled him for his loss. _ 

Lillian Ethridge found a lover, whom she believe 
as devoted as Lawrence Ashburton, and she 7 
Catherine lived as neighbours. Trial had elevate 
and purified both, and Lillian daily rejoiced to — 
that Catherine was no longer the star of the tragic 
stage, but the star of a good man’s home. lice 

Margaret Harding continued to reside with rr 
Stanley, and Hepsie returned to her old post, but be 
duties were merely nominal. : the 

Mr. and Mrs, Edward Stanley are still Ragan : : 
most estimable citizens of London; their gold “ 
flowed into fertilizing channels, and in these da) 4 
when there is so much to arouse the sympathies, wo | 
a poor family has had cause to bless the weal’ 
amassed by Goldsworth Lee, the merchant prince. 

THE END. 
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[LUCIA PLAYING TO THE MARQUIS. ] 
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‘4 the monarch of the isle, covered with everlastin The windows of a spacious apartment opened to 
ad LADY VENETIA, fields of ice and snow, reflecting back the yee Ne the floor, and the light iron verandah, that ran the 
had ih cea rays of the sun upon the hoary head which towers ten | whole length of it, was filled with vases of fragrant 
de CHAPTER L thousand feet above the plain, so cold without, a | flowers, whose odour floated through the atmosphere, 
Fixed in my heart, my Love, nor Time can it witharaw: | Seething gulf of flame within. a subtile and ever enjoyable pleasure in that land of 
A faint line of smoke curled upward from its ; blossoms. 


For firm is my resolve to hold it there, 
Long as I live!—though life should never end! formidable crater, which has never for one instant 
Now say, what is thy gain, ceased to rise since the first period of recorded time. 
pies eaiane miser blind? Those living in smiling plenty below seldom gavea ‘ C 4 , 
peely, i Mer Pinay 2 shave ia nome, thought to the volcano, often as the old giant has | purpose of increasing the fortune he desizned for his 
Which oft deceived thes with vain flatt'ring dreams; spoken in his wrath, and shaken not only his own; son. In truth, the revenues of his estate were so 
Accursed thy unprofitable store— * | throne to its very centre, but made his throes felt in | ample that he could support his establishment on a 
Less lost if lung to dogs— far distant lands, while human life was offered as a | magnificent footing, and still save large sums for the 
hye - pane. thou hast reaped, costly sacrifice to appease his wrath. future endowment of Vittorio. : 
That which — an tay — In one earthquake sixty thousand persons had! He now sat near a window, looking over a book of 
”' -Cpbetoiatete, perished; and in another, four thousand towns and | engravings illustrating the past history of Sicily, with 
La Tewresta was a small gothic cl 1 situated villages were laid desolate in a moment of time, and | its many mutations, and he sighed to think she had 
on the coast of Sicily Me Oe Chapel si-uated | their inhabitants annihilated. sunk from the glory of her palmy days to become the 
the Medi of Sicily, overlooking the blue bosom of | ‘I'he Castle of Colonna was a comparatively modern | appwnage of a wilitary despot. Yet he crushed down 
ie Mediterranean. It stood upon a jutting headland, structure, and very substantially built. ‘The first | the rebellious thouglits that arose within him, for he 
exposed to the storms that so often sweep, with irre- marquis, who emigrated from Italy, thought he could | felt that any aspiration after freedom was dangerous; 
sistible force, over southern latitudes ; heuce its name. | defy the earthquake and the storm by erecting walls ; and he mused on the future of ‘his best-loved son, for 
m,. re in connection with our present story, | of such thickness that they could not be overthrown | s0 generous and impulsive was Vittorio, that he 
a 7 the fact that it was the privatechapel belonging | by any convulsion of nature, and stone upon stone | dreaded what the future might bring forth for 
oa amily of historic name, great wealth, and aristo- | was laid till the huge pile was completed to his satis- | him. 
—s stensens. faction. The marquis was a small, dark man, with deeply 
th .~ Marquis of Colonna, its present owner, was The building, with its offices, covered an immense | set black eyes, and a mouth which indicated a power 
that escendant of the distinguished Italian family of | space of ground; but the central portion alone arose to | of reticence known to but few people. His features 
ee woe a branch of which had emigrated to Sicily | two stories in height, and subter’anean grottoes were | were regular, and his thin face haughty in its expres- 
‘ee the fortunes of his house. hollowed out of the solid stone on which it was founded, | sion. His form was slightly bent, for old age pressed 
‘nines —_ of Colonna stood upon a neighbouring | designed as a refuge in case of an eruption from its | heavily upon him, and for years, he had been suffer- 
pre also overlooking the sea; but the beautiful | magnificent but dangerous neighbour. ing from some chronic malady which required con- 
ps pA sors out on the landward side was even From these grottoes it was said that a communica- | stant care. He had married twice—the first time the 
ie pes m + than the wide sweep of waters bathed | tion had been opened to the vaults beneath the chapel, | daughter of a noble house, who died within the first 
tends “we 1g - with islands scattered like gems of | though the officiating priest denied all knowledge of | year of their union, leaving a son to inherit the wealth 
Well pie = ° ‘fi the existence of subterranean chambers that com- | she had brought him. f ‘ ; 
“Tsland of * _ Ancients have named Sicily the | municated with the church. To this the reply was For many years Colonna remained a widower. He 
for no land © Sun,” the “Garden of the Hesperides,” | made that to the lords of Colonna aloue was their } was verging toward his fiftieth year when he saw and 
ha an — beautiful or productive. locality known, and it was confidently asserted that | loved a young girl whose station was far beneath his 
miles, ey “. sloped away in hill and valley many | the opening leading into these vaults was so artfully | own. Then, for the first time, he felt the sacred flame 
a Phage? tas, base of Mount Etna, which loomed | concealed that, without some previous knowledge of | of genuine affection ; his first union had been made to 
fear, Tho L nce, an object of grandeur and often of | its situation, it would be quite-impossible to find it. | please his family; in this one he would please himself, 
olive orchar “ag slope was covered ‘with vineyards, | Vast treasures were said to be concealed there, which | and Pepita Durazzo became his wife. She was but 
elds of gr Us, and groves of mulberries, mingled with | had accumulated during times of peace, and been | eighteen, but her grateful and affectionate heart clung 
foun we ain and small enclosures, in which were | thus placed beyond the reach of rapacious rulers, in | with tenderness to him who had lifted her from de- 
This waaene tropical fruit. the dark days which Sicily has so often seen dawn | pendence on indifferent relatives to become the part- 
it exten ded f '@ region of beauty and abundance, and | upon her. ner of his life, the mistress of his stately home ; and 
towns ang ville the side of the volcano, with many | ‘The present marquis was a man far advanced in| for many years the marquis enjoyed such happiness 
groves, y ie nestling among the verdant | life, who had the reputation of hoarding Lis gold for | as he had not once thought that earth could bestow. 
With pine an se ne, still, the second region is covered | the purpose of endowing with it his younger and She also gave him a son, the beautiful and brilliant 
game in psa trees, amid which the hunter finds | favourite son. The hereditary estate would sufficiently | Vittorio, who was the darling and pride of both his 
acent, Stil] ab, nce to reward him for his tvilsome | endow his elder one, while Vittorio, the child of bis | parents. Two years before the opening of our story 
Ove this rises the glittering crown of | old age, would inherit his savings. the marchesa suddenly died, leaving her family in- 


The room was luxuriously furnished, and its ap- 
pearance indicated no intention on the part of the 
marquis to deprive himself of any indulgence for the 
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consolable for the loss of the bright spirit which had 
so long been its central object of interest. 

In her last hours sie called to her bedside a young 
orphan she had reared, and exacted from her a pro- 
nise that, so long as the marquis desired to retain 
her among his dependents, she would not be tempted 
to leave him. 

Next to herself, Lucia was the tenderest and best 
of nurses, and no one knew so well as the dying 
woman the care which her invalid husband required. 
She was moved to make this request of her proféyée 
because Lucia possessed one talent which might 
become the means of luring her from the home of 
her youth in the hope of winning independence 
through it, 

She had a rare and flexible voice of such compass 
as to fill the little church upon the hill, and an opera 
manager in Reggie, who had heard her sing while on 
a visit to that place with her patroness, had already 
offered her an engagement on very liberal terms. 

‘The promise was readily given, for the dying lady 
had been a motlier to the weeping girl beside her, and 
nothing she could ask would have seemed to Lucia 
too much for her to give. 

The marchesa then turned to ber husband, and ob- 
tained from him a pledge to provide suitably for Lucia, 
that she might not be a loser by complying with her 
wishes. 

The maryuis readily acceded to this request; and 
then her spirit ascended to heaven, leaving stricken 
and desolate hearts to mourn her irreparable loss. 
The grief of her son was so excessive, that his father 
thought it expedient for him to travel, and Count 
Vittorio set out to make the tour of Europe, which 
was only needed to complete the accomplished educa- 
tion he had received. 

At the death of her benefactress, Lucia was sixteen, 
and she remained at the castle, contented with the 
mouotonous routine of her life; for she had never 
known excitement, and tle tenor of her innocent ex- 
istence had been so even that she knew not the name 
of cnnui. She watched over the marquis, tended the 
flowers, practised her music, and visited the poor as 
the almoner of her protector; for he went forth no 
more among his people after the pall of death spread 
its darkness over his Louse. 

In losing his wife, the marquis had lost all that 
brightened his existence; and the only pleasure he 
now enjoyed was found in listening to the sweet 
voice of Lucia, uttering such notes as he fancied 
might be heard in the Paradise to which his best be- 
loved had gone. 

Occupied with other thoughts, he scarcely noted 
the rare beauty into which the young orphan had de- 
veloped. Insensible to hes charms himself, he gave 
no thought to the effect she might produce upon his 
son, when, after two years of absence, he returned to 
iis native home. 

Count Vittorio was dazzled, bewildered, and en- 
chauted by the vision of loveliness that welcomed him 
to the castle, and he freely confessed that in all his 
travels he had seen no one to compare with the humble 
waif taken from a peasant’s cottage by his mother, 
and educated as her own daughter. 

Vittorio, too, had greatly improved. The air of a 
polished courtier set off his natural graces, and the 
young aud iuexperienced child of nature, who offered 
him her hand with shy grace, thought him the most 
elegant and attractive being the world coubkd produce. 

Day by day the impression thus made in the first 
mement of meeting deepened, till a passion as warm 
and true as human hearts may feel was mutually 
inspired. Yet both shrank from its avowal—the 
count, from the conviction that his father would never 
consent to his union with this obscure and dowerless 
girl; and Lucia, from the dread that if their infatuation 
became known to the marquis, he in whose presence 
she only lived might be banished from his home, or 
herself be sent away in disgrace. 

Such was the position of affairs at Colonna Castle 
at the opening of our story. 

With an expression of weariness, the marquis closed 
Lis book, and rang a small silver bell that stood upon 
a table beside him. 

It was answered by a lad dressed in a livery of 
crimson and gold, which harmonized with his dark 
complexion aud brilliant black eyes. 

“Tuform the sevorina that I wish to have some 

” 





mi . 
The boy's eyes flashed mysteriously, and he re- 
plied : 

“ Yes, my lord, I will do so, so soon as she returns 
to the castle.” 

The old man turned on him with an expression of 
surp 





rC. 
Vhither has Lucia gone? She knows that at this 
hour I always desire to hear her sing.” 
“Oh, my lord, she is not very far off, and I can 
soou let her know that you are waiting, if you com- 


ee 


“Why, what can you mean, sirrah? Tave a care 
how you speak of this young girl; remember that 





Where is Lucia? and what do you mean 
I insist on knowing.” 

The boy began to look frightened. Ie stammered: 

“T—I really meant nothing, my lord. I—I only 
thought that when Count Vittorio honours a young 
maiden like her with his company, she will not be 
likely to leave him willingly. That’s all I was think- 
ing of, my lord.” 

A sudden flash from the deep-set eyes of the old 
man, lurid as that which precedes the thunder clap, 
caused the rash speaker to shrink within himself. 
But, in a moment, he controlled his anger, though his 
firmly compressed lips showed with what effort this 
was done. He quietly said: 

* Go, Julio, and do my errand, and remember that 
chattering tongues are sometimes clipped. My son 
and Lucia have been reared as children of the same 
house, and there is nothing wrong or unusual in their 
holding converse with each other. Go, I say, and 
command her to come hither.” 

With flushed cheeks, and crestfallen air, the boy 
was leaving the room, when he suddenly turned, aud, 
in a deprecating tone, said: 

“My lord, I am the bearér of a message to you 
which I was near forgetting. Senor Baldoni is here, 
and he bade me say to you that he will be very grate- 
ful if you will graut him a few moments in private, 
as he has something important to say to you.” 

The marquis made an impatient gesture. 

“ Baldoni knows that this hour is sacred to other 
things, aud I never transact business in the evening. 
Bid him wait till the morning.” 

“Tf you please, my lord, he seemed troubled and 
very anxious. I don’t believe it is about common 
business that he comes.” 

After a pause, the marquis slowly said: 

“ Bid him come in, then.” 

As the boy disappeared, he muttered : 

“Some trouble about his daughter, I suppose. 
Pepita is a headstrong girl, and requires a strong 
curb to keep her in the right path. As the adopted 
child of my lost angel, I must take some interest in 
her; but my advice to her father will be to marry her 
off as speedily as may be to some good man who will 
keep a tight rein on her.” 

“ Well, Baldoni, what can you have to say to me 
that is so urgent that you must ask for an interview 
at an hour which you well kuow is devoted to repose 
and meditation ?” 

The last words were addressed to a small, slightly 
made man, of middle age, who respectfully removed 
his hat when he entered the apartment, and made a 
low obeisance before his employer. 

His dress was scrupulously neat, and as he bowed 
before the lord of the manor, there was an air of self- 
respect in his greeting which betrayed the estimate 
he placed upon himself. 

Senor DBaldoni was the manager of the Colonna 
estate, and his employer had implicit confidence in his 
integrity ; though the increased expenditure of his 
family, and the state in which he kept his only child, 
evinced that he had not neglected his own interests 
while attending to those of his master. 

Pepita had been reared and educated as a lady; 
and it was whispered among the people on the estate 
that she had lifted her eyes to the young count him- 
self, and endeavoured to win favour in his sight. It 
was also known to all around that the ambition of the 
steward for his handsome daughter soared much higher 
than to bestow her hand on one of her own station. 
Baldoni advanced till he stood within a few feet of 
the marquis, and then said: 

“Excuse me, my lord—I fear that you may accuse 
me of meddling in what does not concern me; but a 
discovery I have unexpectedly made I consider it my 
duty to reveal to you. I trust that you will not 
think me too officious, and I hope that you will stand 
between me and the anger of the count when he hears 
what I have done. I feel bound to enlighten you as 
to—to 

He paused, as if uncertain how to proceed, and the 
marquis impatiently said: 

“ What is the use of all this circumlocution? If 
there is anything I ought to know, speak out like a 
man. What has my son been doing? Of course I 
shall protect an old and valued servant like yourself 
against any outbreak of his anger. Go on, I say, and 
let me hear what you have to tell.” 

But Baldoni still seemed to hesitate, and after some 
further pressing, and much impatience on the part of 
the questioner, he was induced to say: 

“ My lord, has it never occurred to you that Lucia 
is very attractive? ‘l'hat—that—in snort, is there 
not much danger that your son will forget his high 
station and brilliant prospects, for the sake of her 
pretty face ? Excuse my boldness, my lord; but there 


accordingly 
by your insinuations ? 








munud me to do sv; but I don’t think sie will thank 
» for ipterruptine her just now.” ! 
que for interrupting her just uow. j 





is already much talk among the people about the way 
J 8 peop : 


she is a profégée of mine, and bridle your tongue | this absurd manner ? 


The irritated listener burst forth : 
“ What do you mean by beating about the bush in 
abs n Do you mean to say that my 
son is in love with Lucia, and she with him? } 
that is impossible. They are as brother and sister 
and prying eyes are making £essip out of tm * 
nothings. They spend hours with me every a 
and I have seen no indications of loys between 
them.” 

Baldoni drew still nearer, and lowered his voice: 

“They are on their guard before you, my Jorg 
because they fear detection and separation,’ But they 
are even now in the pavilion, talking over their futur 
plans. I myself overheard enough to convinces mo 
that they are plighted lovers.” 

The listener’s dark cheek flushed slightly, and ho 
spoke with an accent of strong sarcasm: 

“So you have condescended to gratify your 
curiosity by playing the part of an eavesdropper 
It is not a very honourable position to place one's-self 
in, and my son will scarcely thank you for your 
good offices. Will you be good enough to supply me 
with your motive for playing the spy on these young 
people ?” 

‘The steward.was taken by surprise at this address; 
be had expected the Marquis to show extreme indig- 
nation at the discovery he came to make, [Ho 
confusedly said : 

“You misunderstand me, my lord. I have not 
played the part of the spy. By chance I passed near 
the pavilion, and overhearing voices, I paused behind 
the shrubbery to ascertain who was within. The few 
words that reached my ears convinced me that tho 
count's attentions to Lucia were not of a fraternal 
character. I thought it best to warn you of what is 
going on, that the ambition of this young girl may Le 
nipped in the bud.” 

“Thank you,” replied the marquis, drily. “I shall 
not forget how anxious you are that my son sliall not 
make a mésalliance. We will speak no further on 
this subject, if you please. I fancied that you had 
come hither to speak of your daughter, not of my 
protégée. Wiiat says Pepita to the offer of Santani? 
He is a fino young man, with a valuable vineyard in 
possession, aud the prospect of some money from his 
father. The match will be a good one for her; and 
by my faith, I think you lad better dispose of the 
wayward damsel as soon as may be.” 

A cloud passed over the steward’s face; but he 
quickly replied : 

“ You are too good, my lord, to interest yourself in 
the affairs of my daughter; but she is noé in favour of 
this marriage, and I cannot find it in my heart to 
oppose her inclinations. Pepita is my only child, aud 
I cannot insist that she shall do what I know will 
make her unhappy.” 

“Well, well, you know your own affairs best; 
but Pepita will never have such andther offer. Sautant 
is a good man, and he has the spirit and firmuess to 
break her will without breaking her heart. She isa 
wild falcon to tame, and it will require a tender aud 
firm hand to do it well. If she will consent to marry 
Santani, I will bestow a dower upon her, and pay for 
the bridal trousseau.” w 

“I thank you with all my heart, my lord; but itis 
of no use to urge this matter upon her. She has set 
her mind against Santani, and such a pretty girl a3 
Pepita can never be at a loss for lovers.” é 

“ Yes, yes; she'll play with all, and end by taking 
the worst of the lot. But I have said all I have to 
say on that subject. Good evening, Baldoui; | wish 
to be alone. But before you go, 1 must warn you 
say nothing of the discovery you think you have 
made. If my son has so far forgotten himself as to 
havo some love passages with Lucia, I can soou set 
that right. One thing I wish to say to you 3s, that 
Count Vittorio is already betrothed to one in iis own 
rauk in life. Lady Venetia Amalfi is to become his 
wife; and the time draws near when the marrage 
can take place. A few days hence she leaves the 
convent in which she has been concealed, and then lio 
will visit her and press his suit in person. Govt 
evening.” . \ 
He waved his hand in token of dismissal, and ¢ o 
steward, with a crestfallen expression, bowed low, 
and departed. 


ut 





CHAPTER IL 
Doglia me reca nella core ardire. 
Grief brings a daring spirit to my heart, ie 
To aid my love, which is strong-based in tr >. 
Where art thou, Death? King Fortune, where art 

thou? : ’ 

Why not let loose the miser’s unspent heaps 
If done—then who is heir? 
I know not: for a power encircles us 
That writes our fate above. 


Lert alone, the marquis leaned his head oor 
hand, and meditated deeply on the news he had heard. 





they are carrying on,” 





A dark cloud settled on his brow, and his firm lips 4 
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wer deft 


she comes. 


The marquis sank back in his luxurious chair, and 
turned his face toward the door as a young girl 
glided in with a light and swift motion, which was 


quietly 
the perfection of grace 


She was slightly above the medium height, with a 
form rounded into exquisite proportions; a complexion 
of rosy fairness, which indicated perfect health ; and 
an air of youth, vivacity, and strong vitality that was 


enchanting. 


Her features were in harmony with her person— 
full of spirit and expression. Her dark brown eyes 
beamed with tenderness or mirth, according to the 
mood of the moment; and the flexible lips flashed 
into smiles or grew tremulous with emotion as the 


spirit within prompted, 


Every passing feeling was mirrored in that clear 
face; but its predominating expression was one of 


tered : 
Mr, Tt shall not be—no, no. 


an expression of iron firmness that did not 


of the lovers. 


overturn all my plans. 
—there’s no denying that; but she’s no 
a Colonna. Besides, I cannot do without 
Ishould die but for her care; no one 
agreeable to me as she is; yet I cannot 


ghter-in-law. 


ly—must wield a hand of steel in a glove of 
velvet, or both may run restive. Softly—softly—here 
" 


purity and sweetness of nature. 


A tender consolation had she been to the aged mar- 
quis during his years of desolation; but he now 
hardened his heart against her fascinations, though, 
as he curiously regarded her, he suddenly discovered 
bow lovely she had grown; the more beautiful at 
this moment from the blissful dream that lay nestled 
in her heart; the rosier from the kisses love had left 


upon her cheeks and lips. 


She advanced at once toward a fine harp that was 
placed in a recess between two of the windows, and, 


in an apologetic tone, said : 


“T trust you will pardon me, my lord, but I have 
been walking with Count Vittorio; we stopped in the 
pavilion to arrange the flowers we had gathered, and 
I forgot how rapidly time was passing; till Julio in- 
formed me that you were impatient at my delay, 
I had no idea that I had overstayed my usual 


hour.” 


The marquis blandly replied : 


“There is no need of an apology, Lucia ; Vittorio is 
asa brother to you, and I must expect that two young 
people will sometimes become so much occupied with 
each other, as to be oblivious fora season of an old 


valetudinarian like myself.” 


The emphasis on the word brother caused the rosy 
tint to fade from the cheeks of Lucia, and she glanced 
towards him with a rapidly beating heart; but his 
He had thrown himself in his 
favourite attitude, his head bowed upon his breast, aud 
lis eyes closed. The twilight, which now began to 
gather in the room, effectually screened him from 
minute observation, and Lucia silently placed herself 


face was inscrutable. 


before the harp, 


A few moments put it in perfect tune, and a flood of 
Larmony was poured through the darkening room. 
The voice—a clear, delicious soprano—arose in waves of 
melody; and for an hour she played and sang as if 
a in the enjoyment of the art in which she 


excelled, 


_ She was playing for the marquis; but she knew 
Mat another listener lingered near the windows, who 
treasured every sound, and he alone could understand 
‘Ne undertone of joy and hope that thrilled through 


every note she uttered. 


Never until this evening had Lucia felt how truly 


~how tenderly she was loved. 


pie nature of Vittorio had awaken 
“art a similar emotion, and she felt that life would be 
the frst ts d ght of his presence. For 
¢ first time, their love had found utterance in words; 
ted issful intoxication of the moment they 
‘A soiemnly plighted themselves to each other, with- 
t of the parental authority which had 
ia — aban upon their union. 
eben lieved that the oath of mutual fidelity they 
one ~s on @ little gold cross which Lucia wore, 
8 binding upon them as the vows they would 
lee a : priest at some future day. 
‘te dreaming of the storm about to burst upon 
young girl sang on till the marquis 


avoid if deprived of the li 


“That is enou 


Come here r . 
, aud sit Lesid 
Sy to you,” 


Her heart 





gh music for this evening, Lucia. 
I have something to 


© me. 


fluttered wildly, and then sank like lead 
yet she could not have explained why 
ed. She was often called to bis 
tle to him when he became wearied of 


It shall not ond I have 
dsaved, from year to year, to make him a 
hoarded an "Venetia, and now an idle fancy 


At intervals, he 


The girl is 


I must use my 


The passienate 
ed in her virgin 


sweet sounds; but now she knew that there was a 
secret she dreaded he might discover, and she asked 
herself what would ensue if the marquis became aware 
of what had occurred that evening? Would he cast 
her off from his fostering protection ? forbid his son to 
think of her? and leave her to her own resources ? 
Yet, no!—his plighted promise to his lost wife stood 
in the way of that. But if he retained her at the 
castle, and banished his son, it would be little better 
for her; for at that moment she felt as if death would 
be preferable to a separation from her lover. 

She crushed down the emotions that swelled in her 
bosom, and began, as was. her usual custom, to give 
him the history of her evening walk. It was mar- 
vellous how much that under other circumstances 
would have been very unentertaining, she found to say 
on so simple a topic. When she at last ceased speak- 
ing, the old man took her hand in his own, and 
gravely asked: 

“ Have you told me all, Lucia? Is there not some- 
thing of the deepest interest to you that you have 
kept back from me? Answer truly, my child.” 

The sudden flutteriug of the little hand he firmly 
clasped was sufficient answer for so astute a man 
as the marquis; but he bent his head as if listening 
for her next words, and the poor girl said in a fainting 
voice: 

“ What more should there be to tell, my lord? You 
have never questioned me thus before.” 

“Because I implicitly trusted you, Lucia. Look 
into your own heart, and see if that trust has not been 
repaid with falsehood and ingratitude.” 

A faint cry burst from her lips, and she impulsively 
snatched her hand from his grasp. Veiling her face 
with it, she faltered: 

“Oh, my lord, this is a terrible accusation to bring 
against me.” 

“Tlave you not deserved it, Lucia?” asked the 
marquis, in the most paternal of tones. ‘Tell me 
what lately passed in the summer-house between 
yourself and Count Vittorio, It will not avail you 
to practise any subterfuge, for I already know enough 
to conjecture the nature of the interview.” 

In the agitation of that moment, Lucia felt as if life 
was ebbing from her frame. A mortal paleuess over- 
spread her features, and she faintly gasped: 

**Ah! we have been betrayed. Some treacherous 
tongue has poisoned your mind against us. You are 
incensed that I should have lifted my eyes so far above 
my station; yet, oh, my lord, [ could uot helpit; love 
came unawares, and—oh! I am very—very miser- 
able!” and she burst into tears. 

The marquis gravely said : 

“It is true then, and my informant was not prema- 
ture in coming to me with this pretty history. Child, 
are you betrothed to my son? Is there anything 
more serious between you than a few silly love pas- 
sages which you may in time both forget? ” 

“ We shall never forget,” she impulsively said. ‘* Do 
not delude yourself with that belief, my lord; we shall 
love on to the end, whatever cruel sentence you may 
pronounce against us. You have the power to tear 
us asunder, to bid seas roll between us; but you can 
never control feelings; never fetter the beating heart 
which knows but one idol, and through all trials will 
remain true to it. Yes, Marquis of Coloana, I, humbly 
born, the creature of your bounty, I love your son 
even as you ouce loved her who has gone from among 
us. I willattempt no deception, for it is unworthy 
either him or myself.” 

She spoke with rapid and passionate utterance, as if 
fearful that her courage might fail her if she faltered 
in her confession. ‘The allusion to his lost wife 
momentarily softened the marquis, and he felt how 
worthy this truthful and loving heart was to mate 
with his darling son; but pride and ambition again 
intervened, and he hardened his feelings against her 
anew. But his voice was kind and sympathetic, as 
he said: 

“My dear Lucia, I do not wish to play the part of 
a tyraut either towards yourself or Vittorio; but you 
are both mere children, and incapable of judging 
what. will be best for your future happiness, You 
are scarcely eighteen, and he is but twenty-two. At 
your time of life it is impossible that you can judge 
of what will most promote your future welfare. It is 
well for you that you have an experienced friend to 
show you kindly and truthfully how little promise of 
happiness there is in a union between you, even if 
such a thing were possible.” 

Gentle as the tones of the marquis were, every word 
he uttered pierced as a sharp-edged dagger to the 
heart of the listener. She pleadingly said: 

“Tf you willed it, we should be supremely happy 
together ; as happy as the angels in heaven are.” 

He gravely shook his head. 

“ We read that there has been discord even among 
them; and such a disproportioned alliance as: this 
would be, must be productive of little else. Lucia, it 
becomes necessary for me to tell you that my son is 


has been the plighted husband of a noble. lady «f 
Palermo.” 
The young girl started up, her pale face suddeuly 


flushing, her eyes flashing, her lips apart. After a 
violent struggle, she exclaimed : 
“Betrothed to another! No, no, no! Say not 


that, my lord; do not seek to sully the untarnished 
honour of your son by asserting that he is pledged te 
another when he has sought and won my love. He 
could not be so base.” 

The marquis caught the hand of the excited girl, 
and again drew her down beside himself. 

“Calm yourself, Lucia, and listen quietly to me. 
Count Vittorio is not aware of this engagement; but 
it is not the less binding upon him, for I have 
pledged his honour to its fulfilment. Mark me, 
Lucia, my son must become tle wife of Lady Venetia 
Amalfi.” 

erg gazed at !him with dilated eyes, and presently 
asked : 

“Why should he be held bound by a promise to 
which he was not a party? And why has this en- 
gagement been kept concealed from Vittorio? ” 

“T deemed it best to do so. ‘he bride-elect was in 
a convent, receiving her education, and it was useless 
to speak on the subject till she was of proper age to 
become Vittorio’s wife. Iam under great obligations 
to her father, Count Amalfi, and it was his wish that 
our children should be betrothed. Lady Venetia will 
be a great heiress, and I have hoarded from year to 
year to render my younger son a fitting match for 
her in point of fortune. But if Vittorio refuses: to re- 
deem the pledges J have made in his name, I will 
bequeath all my savings to Count Angostina, and 
Vittorio may accept poverty as his heritage. ‘Thus 
you see that, if you persist in holding him to the 
silly troth-plight that seems to have passed between 
you, you will blight his future, bring ruin upon him, 
and utter estrangement from me.” 

His voice had become hard and stern as his words ; 
and Lucia, overwhelmed by this sudden blew, could 
only weep as if her heart were breaking. 

There was a long silence, which was at last broken 
by the marquis saying: 

“You see that you must give him up, Lucia. 
Lighten the struggle vetween him and myself by 
voluntarily resigniug him yourself. I expect this 
sacrifice of you, as a return for all the kindness that 
has been lavished on you in this house.” 

She faintly said: 

“Oh! I cannot—I dare not! Je will suffer! he 
will accuse me of fickleness and falsehood. Siuce you 
will sever us, my lord, your own hand must strike the 
blow; mine is powerless against the man I love so 
tenderly that if he asked of me the sacrifice of life 
itself I would give it to him.” 

“ Yet you refuse to save him from the evils which a 
marriage with you must surely entail. If Vittorio loves 
you well enough to abjure his rank, to dwell in priva- 
tion and poverty for your sake, then go with him from 
this roof. But I will never see either of you again, 
nor will I endow him with a scudi of the wealth I have 
garnered for his sake.” 

He pushed her from him, arose, and was about to 
ring for lights to be brought in, when his hand was 
stayed by the appearanee of a man at the opeu win- 
dow. The intruder stepyed over the low sill into the 
room, and rapidly approached the two. 

(To be continued) 


Sineutan Cmcumstance.—On Monday, as Mr. 
Stuart, banker, was driving from Swiney to Wick, 
the sudden brushing past of a bird attracted his at- 
tention, and he observed a large hawk closely follow- 
ing his vehicle, and eagerly watching the movements 
of a lark that had fled to the earth, hotly pursued by 
itsenemy. The hawk did not venture to approach the 
vehicle so as to endanger its own safety, but the poor’ 
lark cronched near the wheel; and on Mr. Archibald 
Maccalister, who was with Mr. Stuart, dismounting, 
the lark quietly allowed him to lay hold of it, pre- 
ferring, we presume, the tender mercies of a man to 
those of a hawk. 

In aA Hurry to Be Marriep.—Philip gave his 
daughter a dowry of 500,000 gold crowns, with many 
sumptuous jewels. ‘The money was to be paid to the 
representative of his Christian Majesty on the day 
previous to the celebration of the marriage. In case 
the most serene Infanta became a widow, it was 
stipulated that she was to return to Spain in posses- 
sion of her dowry, jewels, and wardrobe. The dower 
given by Louis XIII. was similar to that assigned 
from time immemorial to the queens-consort ov: France, 
and consisted of rich Jands in Touraine and Le Pays 
Chartrain ; the King also made gift absolutely to lis 
future consort of all the jewels, and precious gauds 
and furniture, which she might accumulate during 
their union. The pecuniary settlements being thus 
made to the satisfaction of King Philip, the Infanta 
was saluted, and treated as Queen of France ; «dignity 
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whic: her Highness accepted with marvellous dignity 
and gravity.” When Mayenne took leave of her little 
Majesty, he requested that she would send some 
message to the King, her consort. “Give his Majesty 
assurance,” promptly replied Donna Anna, “ that I am 
very impatient to be with him. “Qh, madame!” 
interposed the Condésa de Altamira, “ what will the 
King of France think when he is informed by M. le 
Due that you are iu such a hurry to be married ? 
Madame, I entreat you, show more maidenly reserve !” 
“Have you not always taught me to speak the 
truth, madame? I have spoken, and shall not 
retract,” retorted the young Queen, pettishly. She 
then gave the ambassador her hand tu kiss, slowly 
tendering it, as the Duke believed, that he might 
observe and report its symmetry and delicate hue.— 
“The Married Life of Anne of Austria.” By Martha 
Walker Freer. 








DEBT. 


THE WIFE’S 


CHAPTER I. 

Joun Lacy was head clerk in the business estab- 
lishment of Whitmore and Co., in the large manu- 
facturing town of Storchester. From the time John 
first entered Mr. Whitmore’s counting-house, it had 
been his ambition to havea home of his own anda 
wife. For some years he had toiled on; living in 
dingy lodgings, and denying himself everything but 
the bare necessaries of life, to save the money requisite 
for furnishing the long dreamed-of little mansion, and 
starting in life comfortably. His future wife’s friends 
he knew could not do anything towards the expenses 
of their married life, for Emily Wilson was the only 
child of an old soldier, whose pension would die with 
him. She had received a good education from her 
mother, and was in a situation until such time as John 
could offer her a home of her own. Emily refused to 
be a burden upon her parents, whose narrow income 
barely sufficed for their own comfortable ~upport. 

And now John’s dream was realized. A cozy 
little house was taken and furnished; a fortnight’s 
holiday from the office was obtained, during which 
time Emily became Mrs. Lacy; a few days sojourn 
in the country, and then back to the little house at 
Storchester, which was henceforth to be their home. 

Home! how John’s heart thrilled at the word. 
Yes, he, too, now had a home; aud more, he had the 
wife of Lis heart, for whom he had so long patiently 
waited and toiled. 

Joln Lacy was eminently a man of method: and 
as soon as they were settled in their new home, he 
proceeded to lay before his wife his plans for regula- 
ting tieir household accounts. All bills were to be 
settled every quarter; and so, John said, they would 
know how they were going on. He then informed 
Emily that he wished her to have a certain annual 
sum for her own dress and expenditure; and he placed 
six pounds in her hands as her first quarter's 
instalment, cautioning her, with a smile, not to run 
into debt. Emily smiled, too; she did not think the 
caution much needed, as half the sum her husband 
allowed ber generally covered her wardrobe expendi- 
ture, and like John, she had been carefully saving 
during the four years of their engagement, so as to 
provide, with a little assistance from her parents, a 
respectable outfit for her marriage. 

Six months had passed happily away; the long 
winter evenings had seemed all too short to the happy 
pair, as they sat by their own fireside, all the more 
enjoyed for the occasional breaks in the form of even- 
ing visits to their friends; for they had a pleasant 
circle of acquaintance, all of whom considered it 
necessary to show their respect for the newly married 
pair by inviting them once, at least. 

The spring was rapidly advancing, and Emily be- 
gan to consider how she could lay out her scareely 
touched allowance to the best advantage, in the pur- 
chase of a seasonable dress. She was pondering one 
morning on this all-important subject, when the door- 
bell rang, and her little maid-servaut announced that a 
gentleman wished to speak with her. 

“ Show him in,” said Emily ; and a dark man made 
his appearance. 

“IT have taken the liberty of calling, madam,” he 
began, “to inform you that I am now travelling with 
new spring goods of all descriptions—mostly French. 
They are of the latest style, and having imported 
them myself, I am enabled to offer them at a much 
lower price than you would usually purchase them in 
the shops. Will you permit me to show them to 
you?” 

“Thank you,” said Emily, “bat I really do not 
know that I require anything.” 

“Only permit me to show you what I have,” urged 
Mr. Dennis, for that was the stranger’s name. ‘You 





need not purchase if you do not wish it, but I should 
like you to see the contents of my cases.” 

* ‘There can be no harm in looking,” thought Emily ; 
and the man, seeing her hesitation, at once brought 


in a large leather case from the entrauce, where he 
had left it, and proceeded to exhibit sundry elegant 
dresses, shawls, mantles, and so forth. 

* Remember, I have not promised to buy,” said 
Emily, as she watched dress after dress unfolded and 
laid out on the chairs and tables. 

“Oh, dear, no,” said Mr. Dennis, blandly; “it is a 
pleasure to show them to a lady of your goed taste ; 
and,” he added, speaking in a more confident tone, 
and moving nearer to Emily, “I take cast-off ward- 
robes; if you have any old dresses or shawls you have 
done with, [ will give you their full value in ex- 
change.” 

There was a fresh inducement to Emily, who had 
already begun to cast very admiring glances at a 
pretty spring silk, and a new style of shawl, which 
Mr. Dennis had displayed; they were both more 
expensive than she wished, but she knew she had two 
or three articles of apparel which she had already 
decided were hardly worth putting away for another 
winter, and she hoped that with the help of these she 
might bring the price of the much-coveted articles 
within her reach. 

Her countenance fell when Mr. Dennis, after 
examining the well-worn dresses with a critical eye, 
mentioned a few shillings as the extent of their value; 
ke hesitated, looked again at the shawl and dress, 
and at last consented to take five pounds and her old 
winter garments. It was more, by a great deal, than 
she had thought of allowing herself tospend on these 
two items, but then she considered they were a great 
deal handsomer than she could have got for the money 
at any of the shops. 

In the evening Emily exhibited her purchases to 
her husband, who duly admired them. 

“Paid for?” he asked, with a smile. 

* Of course, dear John,” was the ready reply; “ they 
only cost me a part in money, for I exchanged some 
old dresses for them.” 

Somehow Emily did not like to name the real sum 
she had given for them, though it would have been 
well and wiser had she told the whole truth. 

Six months more rolled on, and a little one was ex- 
pected. Emily was very busy in her preparations. 
John made her a liberal present to provide for the 
coming of the little stranger, but Emily taxed her own 
purse to the utmost, to have everything very nice, as 
she considered. 








The event was over, and Emily was rapidly recover- 
ing her usual strength and health. John, proud of 
his first-born, a fine boy, proposed that they should 
take advantage of his christening, and return their 
friends’ hospitality, by inviting a party ou the occa- 
sion. Emily agreed, and the invitations were duly 
issued. 
A few days before the expected party, Emily was 
nursing her boy, and considering whether he was most 
like John or her own father, when the door was 
opened, and Mr. Dennis was introduced. He began 
by complimenting Emily on her looks, and the beauty 
of the child. 
“ May I ask his name? ” said Mr. Dennis. 
“We think of calling him John Edward, after his 
father and mine,” replied Emily. 
“Then he is not christened yet?” said Mr. 
Dennis. 
“No,” replied Emily; “it is to take place next 
Weduesday.” 

“Al! then Iam just in time; of course you will 
want a new dress,” said Mr. Dennis. 

“No,” replied Emily; “I cannot possibly afford it 
just now; I shall wear my wedding dress in the 


” 


evening. 
“What! at the christening?” exclaimed Mr. 
Dennis. “Ob, pardon me, my dear lady, but that 


would not be good taste. Besides, the dress cannot 
have worn as well as the wearer; she may look as 
fresh as ever, but the dress must have lost its fresh- 
ness by this time. Now, if you will only allow me to 
siow you, I have the most lovely thing ; just suitable 
—there!” he said, taxing from its case a delicate rose- 
pink silk. 

Emily could not restrain an expression of admira- 
tion, and she asked : 

“ What is the price?” 

“Five pounds,” replied Mr. Dennis; “but to you 
I will make it four pounds ten shillings; it is so ex- 
actly what will suit your complexion.” 

Emily knew this, and she sighed as she said: 

“Totally impossible; I could not afford half that 
sum.” 

“Oh, I do not expect you to pay for it,” said Mr. 
Dennis. Emily stared, and the man continued: 
“If it is not impertinent, what could you afford to 
give? You admire the dress so much, you really 
ought to have it.” 

Emily coloured as she replied, “T have only two 
pounds left of my quarter’s allowance, and it will be 
two months before [ have any more.” 

Emily felt that she was lowering herself in thus 





bandying words with the man; but she admired 


the dress so much that she had not th 5 aay 
say, firmly and at once, “ No.” © resolution to 

Mr. Dennis glauced at her for a moment and tho: 
said, with a light laugh: Dees 

“* And then you say you cannot afford i 
have a regular allowance to do as you eae 
My dear Mrs. Lacy, of course you will have the dress. 
and see (you will have it made low, I Suppose,) cae 
should lave something to cover your neck, or you will 
be taking cold, and it will look in better taste for the 
occasion.” 

As he said this, Mr. Dennis produced a small 
black lace cloak, trimmed and tied with pink ribjoys 
that exactly matched with the dress. 

“ Yes,” said the shrewd trader: “and you will 
look most lovely in them; and as to the price, that is 
tho last consideration—they are only six pounds five 
shillings both together; and to a lady like yoy | 
si ould never think of making any difficulty. jj you 
like to pay me three or four pounds on account, jou 
can do so; as for the rest, twenty years hence will 
suit me, or you can pay me two poundsat a time if 
you like; you will never know they cost you any-- 
thing then.” 

Emily listened to the tempting voice, and yielded. 
_ at. a few pounds down, and took the dress and 
cloak. 

Mr. Dennis began to close his cases; and whilo 
so doing, he inquired if Emily had a suitable dress- 
maker. 

“I ask the question, madam,” he said, “because, 
you know that dress should be made well, and I have 
a friend who makes for a very few ladies, just one or 
two, I have mentioned to her; she certainly works and 
fits exquisitely, and if you would allow me, I will 
mention you to her. She works chiefly for amuse- 
ment, so that her terms are really absurdly low; I 
should imagine they will not pay her for the 
materials.” 

Once more Emily was persuaded; she told Mr. 
Dennis she would see his friend the next day; and 
the next day, accordingly, Mrs. Jacobs made her 
appearance. 

Mrs. Jacobs took Emily’s measure with professional 
rapidity, complimented her on her figure, and her 
taste in the selection of the dress, and departed, 
promising the dress in time for the party. It came; 
it fitted admirably, but Emily feit rather appalled at 
handsome black lace with which it was profusely 
trimmed. 

“ What would John say ?” thought Emily, “should 
he suspect anything ? ” 

So much had Emily dreaded her husband's questions, 
that she had not yet even mentioned her purchase. 
However, the day came, and summoniug all her 
courage, she said, in a careless tone: 

“John, dear, I bought myself a new dress for the 
party to-night.” ; 

* Very well, my love,” said her husband ; “I do not 
doubt you will look very nice.” 

John said no more; and even when the pink silk 
was on, he only remarked that his Emily, somehow, 
always looked nicer than other women. p 

Emily’s heart misgave her at these kind, loving 
words ; but even then she had not the courage to- 
speak out, and tell him the error her vanity had led 
her into. 

Alas! this was only the beginning of her sorrows. 

About a month after these events, Emily's mother 
died. 

It was her first great grief; and, though her hus- 
band’s affectionate sympathy softened the blow, it fell 
heavily. 

Six months more, and Emily's heart beat nervously 
every time the door-bell rang. 

If Mr. Dennis should want his money, what could 
she do ? 

At last he came! 

Although John had made Emily a present, mourn- 
ing is very expensive. Consequently, her purse -_ 
very light ; two pounds were all she had saved towar 
liquidating her debt. 

She began to explain this to 
mediately sto her. 

“ My Tien Ned,” said he, “why make needless 
apologies ? I told you to pay me two pounils ae 
time, if it suited you so to do; and you olfer ae ome 
pounds. But see here—I have a lovely black silk fo 

ou.” 

“Oh, no!” exclaimed Emily ; : 
anything more to-day ; indeed, I shall not,"s 
firmly. - stood 

“I beg your pardon, I must have misunders ~~ 
you, then,” said Mr. Dennis; “ you wish to close = 
account with me; I shall have to trouble you po bill 
pounds five shillings more in that case. ™Y 
against you is four pounds five shillings. oe 

“ But,” stammered Emily, “1 thought I was to pay 
you as I could.” ; ” gaid 

: * h me,” sal 

“ Certainly, if you continue to deal = saneoalarr 


Mr. Dennis, who im- 


“I must not buy 
he added, 





Mr. Dennis; “but now if you get you 
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yon must have dresses; and if you do not 
wen ene must of some one else—it is only fair 
" te one account before you begin another.” Then 
ae ving his tone, which had been somewhat threaten- 
pony oy in a coaxing voice, “ Come, we must 
mgs one so soon. I do not want to trouble you; 
- ine dress; I shall never ask you for the money. 
Wh bless me, many ladies take twenty pounds 
worth of dresses, and do not offer me what you have 


omnis took the black silk, and a handsome mourn- 

i ides. 

ig ood Mrs. Jacobs for the dress? or, if you 

like, I will take it to her,” said Mr. Dennis; ‘“sbe has 
» 


aay agreed indeed, she dared not refuse. She 
felt she was in Mr. Dennis’ power, and she feared to 
contradict him; even when her dress came from Mrs. 
Jacobs’, and she found that it was a very inferior silk 
tothe one Mr. Dennis had chosen and shown to her, but 
she was silent. She could not appeal to her husband, 
for then she must have told her own folly and deceit. 
Ando for the next two or three years it went on. 
Mr. Dennis called regularly, and c- joled or threatened 
the unhappy wife into taking the most expensive arti- 
cles of every description. In vain Emily struggled to 
free herself, but sue only sank deeper into the mire, 
forat last she applied the money intrusted to her by 
her husband for the purpose of paying household bills, 
to satisfy the demands Mr. Dennis now frequently 
made for a few pounds on account. What was really 
owing, Emily at last did not know, but was completely 
at her creditor's mercy. 

Poor Emily ! . 

[ler distress was great, and it told both on her 
health and temper; her husband often wondered what 
could have changed her so much; but the day of 


reckoning was at hand. 


CHAPTER IL 


Ove evening John returned home with a grave, 
sid face, Emily anxiously inquired the cause. 

“Mr. Whitmore is dead,” was the reply. 

“Will that affect you, John?” asked Emily. 

“T cannot tell yet,” was the reply; “but 1 fear it 
may. 

And so the event proved. Many alterations were 
made in the arrangements, and among them John 
was a sufferer. 

He was summoned to the house of Mr. Blakely; 
aud with many compliments on his industry and 
steadiness, he received a handsome present, in addi- 
tion to his salary, and his dismissal. 

“Never mind, Emmy,” said John, cheerily to his 
wife; “with the handsome character Mr. Blakely 
gives me, I am sure to get employment again soon; 
neanwhile, I have saved enough to carry us on com- 
rm for the present, Thauk God, we have no 
ebts !” 

Emily shrank, as though her husband had struck 
- when she heard his last words. What should she 
o now? 

“I must go back to the office for another day or 
two,” said John, the next morning. “I have not 
= finished everything yet, as I should like to leave 
i 


Emily watched him depart. 

A painful feeling of coming sorrow weighed upon 
her spirits, 

The hours dragged slowly along; she could not 
employ herself; and when the hour for John’s return 
spproached, she listened, with a feeling akin to agony, 
for his step, but he came not. 

Two hours later than his usnal time he returned. 
Enily tried to shake off her nervous dread, and went 
to the door to meet him. 

“What makes you so late?” she would have 
er! but at the first glance at John’s face her voice 


— had never seen him look 1* he now did, and 
*o turned and followed him, tren...ing, into the cosy 
little parlour, 

— carefully closed the door; then, drawing a 
Pecket of papers from his coat pocket, he put thems 
= Enily’s hand, saying, iu a hoarse voice: 

What do these mean ? ” 
Emily opened the first; it was a bill from Mr. 
anak for goods supplied during the last three years 
pr — one hundred and fifteen pounds and some 
ae illings! The paper fell from her trembling 
vile d One glance at the pale, terrified face of his 
that estroyed the last faint hope Jolin had cherished, 

° = mnistake had been made in the name. 
me Ook at them all,” he said, bitterly, “and then tell 

rd they are to be paid.” 
the 2 hext was Mrs. Jacob's account, fifteen pounds; 
te el trades-people’s bills, which John had 

e © money ; 
tppropriated, ey to pay, and which money she had 

Now, tell me the truth,” said John. “How has 





all this happened? and how much more money do 
you owe?” 

“ This is all,” said the miserable Emily; and then, 
with many tears and sobs, she told the whole tale of 
her folly and deceit, and implored her husband's for- 
giveness. 

“ I forgive you, Emily,” said her husband; “ but you 
have brought a heavy punishment upon me as well as 
yourself. These bills came in this morning; at first 
I would not believe them; but I was soon obliged to 
do so. I have since been consulting your father, and 
we have agreed upon what we consider the wisest 
plan; indeed, I may say, the only course open to me. 
This morning Mr. Blakely offered me an appointment 
abroad, in one of their foreign houses. I at first 
intended to refuse; but now I have no choice, and I 
have accepted it. I cannot possibly take you and the 
boy; so you and he must go to your father, who has 
consented to take charge of you. This house must, 
of course, be given up; the furniture must be sold; 
and this, with what I have saved, will just pay those 
debts and my travelling expenses, and leave a small 
sum in your father’s hauds for the extra expense you 
will cause him. But remember,” he added, sternly, 
“T can pay no more of your debts.” 

“How long shall you be away, John?” asked 
Emily, amid her tears.. 

“T cannot say,” was John’s reply. And his own 
voice shook as he said : 

“Tf I find it possible to make a home for you and 
the boy, I will send for you as soon as I can afford to 
pay the expense of your journey; at present it is im- 
possible.” 

A month from that time found Emily and her child 
domiciled with the old scldier. 

The little home was gone; the pretty furniture, 
bought with such loving pride, and paid for with the 
hard-earned savings of many years, had been dispersed 
among strangers; and Jolin was on his sad and lonely 
way to a foreign land. 


CHAPTER IIL 


Four years had passed away, and Emily sat alone 
in acomfortless little room in a dingy house, which 
bore on its front window a card, “ Apartments.” She 
looked thin and old; for these four years had been full 
of deep, bitter sorrow to her. A few months after her 
husband’s departure, her father was struck with 
paralysis, which left him feeble as a child, and fretful 
in the extreme. 

Emily was obliged to engage the services of a young 
girl to look after her little boy, while she attended to 
the many wants of her suffering parent, her narrow 
means not enabling her to engage a more efficient as- 
sistant. 

One day, Emily had sent her child out as usual, 
under the care of this girl, and was busily employed 
about her own duties, {when an unusual noise and 
crowd in the street attracted her attention. 

They stopped before her own door; and in a few 
minutes the blood froze in her veins at the sight of her 
lovely boy, borne in the arms of a kind-hearted man, 
@ mangled corpse. 

His careless nurse had stopped before a shop-win- 
dow, regardless of a rapidly advancing carriage, the 
horses of which,had evidently escaped from the control 
of their driver. 

In a moment, the little one had been knocked down 
and trampled to death! 

A passer-by picked him up; and, learning who ho 
was from the frightened girl, carried him home to his 
distracted mother. . 

The old soldier lingered some time after the little 
one’s death, but at last he died; and Emily was left 
alone. The loss of her father’s pension obliged Emily 
to give up the little house in which she had lived, and 
to seek for lodgings suited to her scanty purse. With 
some difficulty she met with what she required, and 
removed her few articles of furniture. 

Emily was sitting alone in her little room, consider- 
ing what would be the best course.for her to pursue. 
She thought of all her past life, of her happiness the 
first year she was married, and all her subsequent 
folly, and the misery it had brought ; then she thought 
of her child; and here memory became almost too 
painful. She covered her face with her hands, and 
the tears streamed fast down her cheeks. She had 
written to her husband after her father’s death, but 
had received no answer; and in her misery she 
thought perhaps he, too, was dead—another victim of 
her misconduct. 

Emily’s melancholy reverie was here interrupted 
by her landlady, who, suddenly opening the door, 
said: 

“ A gentleman, ma‘am, wants to speak with you.” 

Emily started up. A tall man had entered the room, 
and stood gazing fondly and anxiously at her. She 
loolted again; surely—could she be so mistaken in 
the evening gloom ? 

“ Emily, my wife! ” said he. 





It was John; and the next moment Emily was 
weeping tears of joy in her husband’s arms. 

“ You will not leave mo again, John? ” she sobbed. 

“Never, my darling, I hope,” he replied ; ‘I was 
preparing to come when I received your letter.” 

“Have you lost your appointment, then?” asked 
Emily. 

“T have given it up,” he replied. 
rich man.” 

“A rich man!” repeaied Emily. 

“Yes, my dear, a rich man,” said John, as she 
stared at him with astonishment. “You may look,” 
he added; “ but itis true. Do you remember, Emily, 
I told you that I lodged with an old Mr. Blenkin? 
Well, he took a great fancy to me; and when he died, 
having no relations—at least none that he ever 
acknowledged—he left all his property to me. I had 
always believed him to be poor; but I discovered, to 
my surprise, that he was worth nearly a hundred 
thousand pounds. The first thing now to be done is 
to seek for a comfortable home, which we can once 
more call our own.” 

“John,” said Emily, timidly, “can you ever trust 
me again ?” J 

“Yes, my darling, fully and entirely,” he replied. 
“ Otherwise we should have little hapyiness.” 

“Then, John, will you please not give me an 
allowance,” said Emily. “I would rather ask you 
when I want anything, and then I shall not be so 
easily tempted to do wrong.” 

“Very well, my dear; just as you please,” said 
John. 

Emily never again gave her husband cause to 
regret his confidenco in her. Even had she been 
disposed to err, the sight or her recollection of that 
little green mound, with its simple white headstone, 
would have arrested her steps, by bringing to her 
mind the memory of those four sad years, during 
which she had felt so bitterly the consequences of her 
first debt. Cc. R. 


“Emily, lama 


HOW NEAR TO THE PRECIPICE? 


A Ricu man wanted to Hire a coachman, some 
skilful driver who could manage a pair of spirited 
horses. 

At the hour he appointed, four men came to try and 
* the place. Turning to the one nearest him, he 
said: 

“ How near can you drive toa precipice and not go 
over?” 

“Oh,” answered the man, “I can go within three 
feet of it.” 

The second man said: 

“Sure, and I can go within two feet of the bank.” 

But whilst he was speaking, a strong man, with a 
brawny arm, lifted his head and said : 

“Indeed, I have been six inches from the very edge 
and drove away safe.” 

The gentleman turned to the only man who had 
not yet spoken—a small, mild-looking man, whom 
the others thought would never bein their way. To 
him he said: 

“‘T suppose you can go no nearer than that? ” 

“No, sir!” answered he, with determination ; 
yo is my rule to keep as far from danger as pos- 
si "Ned . 

“You are the man for me,” said the gentleman; 
“T do not wish to hire any one to seo how near ho 
can drive my family to destruction.” 


FRANCE AS IT WAS.—At the accession of Louis 
XIII. to the crown of France, A. D. 1610, France had 
not a single ship. Paris at that period contained less 
than 300,000 inhabitants, and only four public edifices 
of note; the other cities of the kingdom resembled 
poor villages. The nobility, who almost all resided 
in the country, lived in donjons, or castles, surrounded 
with deep ditches. The peasants who cultivated tlie 
land were greatly oppressed. ‘he high roads were 
almost impassable ; the towns were destitute of police, 
and almost without any kind of government. For 
the space of nearly 1,000 years was the genius, not 
only of the inhabitants of France, but almost of all 
Earope, restrained under a Gothic thraldom, destitute 
of laws or fixed customs, and unacquainted with 
almost everything but war and idleness. ‘The clergy 
of these times lived in disorder and ignorance, and the 
common people without industry, stupefied by their 
wretchedness, 

Firing at THE Crown PRINCE AND KING OF 
Prussta.—Strange. occurrences in military life are on 
the increase in Prussia, A few weeks ago, ata review 
near Stettin, in the presence of the Crown Prince, 
some rifle balls came whizzing in unpleasant proximity 
to the person of His Royal Highness. The inquiry 
set on foot for the purpose of ascertaining who were 
the men in the ranks that had used ball cartridge 
elicited nothing ? Even when the Batt. was ordered, 
as a measure of intimidation, to encamp a whole night 
without tents, fuel, and even overcoats, on the bleak 
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Baltic coast, the culprits were not denounced. The 
occurrence is said to have given rise to no little uneasi- 
ness at Court. It must beremembered that the Prus- 
sian army is composed of all stations of life—citizens, 
peasants, working men, savans, students, employés. 
aud so forth. With a few exceptions, all classes are 
liable to military service ; hence, the Prussian army 
contains a strong mixture of soldiers in whom civic 
sentiments have taken root. It will be easily under- 
stood that facts of the nature above narrated acquire 
additional importance when we keep this character 
of the military organisation of Prussia in view. Now 
auother and even more striking occurrence is reported 
from Berlin. It is oneon which the Prussian journals 
are still mute; but the German press in general con- 
tains detailed correspondence on the subject. It is 
stated that at the recent manoeuvres at Berlin, a ball 
from the ranks of a battalion of Fusiliers passed close 
ly the king. An inquiry has been instituted; but, as 
we learn, as yet without any result. The Newe Frank- 
Juvrther Zeitung, which has a letter on the subject from 
the pen of a correspondent who is well-known in 
Germany for the general correctness of his informa- 
tions, calls upon the official Prussian journals to give 
a contradiction to the statement. The Prussian 
Government press has, however, carefully avoided 
doing so. All Berlin, in fact, speaks of the report, 
and it is universally assumed to be true. These 
occurrences are not merely significant on account of 
the attempts themselves, but mainly because the 
authorities find it impossible to deteet the would-be 
perpetrators. ‘There must be some esprit de corps, in 
an anti-Royalist sense, in some of those regiments from 
which the balls were discharged in the direction of the 
princely personages. No wonder the repetition of the 
attempt has created a deep impression at Court. 





THE 


DIAMOND-SEEKER. 
——_>—— 
CHAPTER VIL 

THE COUNT ENTERTAINED. 

Tue assurances Senhor Dos Montes had given the 
false Count de Paos, that he should find Nona agreea- 
ble when he came to dine with them the next day, 
had kept the secretary in unusually good spirits. He 
had been so uniformly successfu! in all lis operations, 
from the hour of his assumption of the name and 
station of the unfortunate nobleman, tliat he deemed 
it reasonable to look forward to the complete success 
of his wooing. 

The middle of the following afternoon found him 
dressing for the dinner to which he had been invited, 
aud great and extraordinary were the pains he took 
to present himself to the best advantage. Washing 
and dyeing, shaving and curling, powdering and 
painting, with as much care and ceremony as an old 
dowager, he consumed at least two full hours in pre- 
paring himself to take the heart of Nona Dos Montes 
by storm. 

“ After all,” he thought, as he stood half-dressed 
before a long mirror which reflected his face and form 
distinetly, “I am not so bad-looking, for a man of my 
age. A score of purring old maids about the court 
have told me that Iam actually fine-looking. True, 
I am alittle grey on the foretop, and at the roots of 
my beard, but a drop or two of dye remedies all that. 
Nona Dos Montes really eught to feel flattered.” 

Thus communing with himself, he dressed, ordered 
his carriage, footmen, &c., surrounding himself with 
all the pomp of his social and official positions, and 
drove slowly, as became a grand senhor, towards the 
residence of the planter. ‘The latter received his dis- 
tinguished visitor with an air and manner which 
caused him to appear at least ten years younger than 
on the preceding day. The secret of this unusual 
juvenility and elasticity found expression in the very 
first words he uttered. 

“Congratulate me, my dear count,” he exclaimed, 
as he led the way to the drawing-room. “I have 
been talking with my daughter, and—really, you 
must excuse my delight—I know not how to express 
my joy. Permit me to embrace you as my son!” 

The feeble smile the count bad called up to his face 
perceptibly deepened. 

“ Ah! she has become agreeable, then, as you pro- 
mised ? ” he inquired. 

“ As pleasant as an angel. My surprise is equalled 
only by my rapture.” P 

Forgettirg all about his gouty extremities, in his 
joyful emotions, the planter precipitated himself upon 
the count, and held Lim for a moment in a close em- 
brace, 

“The clouds are all clearing away from our path,” 
Dos Montes continued, “and everything is becoming 
as pleasant as—as a garden of roses. Let us take a 
glass ef something, my dear count, to whet our appe- 
tites for dinner.” 


He produced a botile of the oldest and rarest wine 
his vaults afforded, and the two men joined each other 
in a social glass, expressing a mutual sentiment of 
satisfaction and approbation. ‘he planter hastened to 
add: 

“Yes, Nona has made up her mind to treat you 
with that consideration you so richly deserve, my dear 
count, and to accept the affections and honours you 
are desirous of bestowing upon her. She looks like 
an angel in my sight, now that she has promised to 
be sociable and agreeable during the hours you 
honour us with your presence. After all, whea we 
reflect upon the matter, it was natural enough for her 
to be shy and reserved until after she had seen some- 
thing of you, and formed a correct estimate of your 
worth.” 

At this same instant, a white-headed negro ap- 

ared, and announced dinner. 

“True. I had forgotten everything in the delight- 
ful circumstances mentioned. Come, my dear count,” 
said Dogs Montes, leading the way te the dining-room, 
where Nona was awaiting them, with the planter’s 
maiden sister and housekeeper; “ the field is won!” 

With this assuring observation, Dos Montes pre- 
sented himself to the notice of the ladies, with his 
intended son-in-law at his heels. 

Nona received her father with a smile he had not 
seen on her face for many a day; and she recognized 
the count with such additional sweetness and grace, 
that the delighted planter audibly ejaculated : 

“Charming! charming!” 

“Yes, an exceedingly pleasant day,” rejoined the 
elderly maiden lady, with vague glances around her, 


| not knowing from what source the admiring adjective 


proceeded, so unlike itself was her brother's voice, in 
the enthusiasm of the moment. “I trust the weatier 
will not change.” : 

With tbese sage observations, she took her accus- 


.| tomed seat at the foot of the table, opposite her 


brother, and from time to time offered a few fecble 
suggestions respecting the food, the servants, and ber 
poultry, the principal sciences of which she was the 
mistress. Dos Montes had seated the count on his 
right hand, and Nona on his left, where he could wit- 
ness the phases of their wooing. 

“T am rejoiced to see you in such excellent spirits, 
fair Nona,” remarked the count, with his most courtly 
bow. “May I not hope that the light and beauty you 
are now sledding around you will illamiuate my path- 
way for ever?” 

“ Capital, capital!” exclaimed Dos Montes, witheut 
waiting for Nona’s answer. “ Pathway for ever! Just 
the thing for a woman's heart, my dear count. I sce 
you understand these matters. Here, Pablo,” he added, 
addressing his favourite slave, “ bring me the wine I 
selected for this occasion—those three bottles.” 

“Wine to begin with!” ejaculated the maiden 
sister, elevating her eyebrows. 

“Certainly, my sister; wine before dinner, after 
dinner, and all the time, on such a day of rejoicing as 
this!” 

The brilliancy of Nona’s beauty, the number of her 
smiles, the ease and grace of her observations, and all 
the characteristics of her deportwent, left the count 
and her father but little thought for their dinners. It 
would have been hard to recognize under her present 
gaiety the serious Nona of the previous day. In the 
course of a few moments she was conversing as 
sociably with the count as if he had been an intimate 
friend for years. The delight of her father dt this 
conduct cannot be described. He forgot to eat, forgot 
to answer when spoken to. In a word, he became 
oblivious to everything but the prime ministership, 
and the various happy circumstances upon which that 
great happiness was depending. 

“Oh, if I might feel that these smiles, these sweet 
tones, will evermore bless me!” whispered the count 
across the table. “I have no terms in which to tell 
you how I am charmed and delighted! ” 

“Indeed!” responded Nona, with a singular smile 
—yct one that completed the mental intoxication of 
the count. “ You value me too highly altogether! ” 

“Capital! glorious!” exclaimed Dos Montes, again 
filling the count’s wine-glass and his own. “I am 
proud and happy to hear these flashes of wit and 
sentiment! I haven't felt so much like a man of 
family for more than ten years!” 

The stern look of authority with which he had of 
late invariably regarded Nona had now given place te 
a look of beaming admiration and approval. As to 
the count, he was almost as much overjoyed as the 
planter. 

“T beg leave to assure you, my dear Nona,” he ob- 
served, “that I fully appreciate your self-sacrifice in 
obeying the wishes of your father, in regard to the 
reception of my addresses! ” 

Nora bowed, and immediately inquired if he would 
not have a piece of roast chicken. 

“ Thank you,” he respouded. “As I was about to 
observe, I never knew how to appreciate the noble- 





ness of your character until now.” 


* awe, 

“Indeed! Permit me to help you 
gravy,” was her reply. P 7Ou 10 come more 

“Charming!” again ejaculated Dos Montes, 
obtuse to notice that Nona was purposely aindwia 
ing the high-flown sentimentalitics of ti a : 
between the common-places of diuner-table courtes ~ 
“A charming girl, count, if Ido say it! Iam opi 
to see you, my children, in such a fair way to g ” 
ciate each other !” aed 

He had already partaken of so much wine, in his 
joyous excitement, that the room appeared {ull of 
prime ministers, emperors, and angelic ladies of the 
court, chief among whom was his oy;y beautiful 
daugh’ . . 

“A glass to Nona, my dear count!” ey; 
Montes, as he mistook his guest's thong an 
for the bashfulness of the tender passion, “ We mug 
do = a: ” . é 

“With all my heart,” was the nse, and e: 
uttered a wordy and high-sounding sentiment, pone 
the fair girl acknowledged with a stately bow. 

We need not linger upon the scene presented at the 
dinner-tabie, nor upon that which followed the 
bounteous repast, when the planter and his daughter 
the latter escorted by the count, proceeded to the 
drawing-room. 

The general effect of the occasion had been plea- 
sant to everybody but Nona. 

“ At last all goes well,” observed Dos Montes, as he 
looked from one to the other. “ How this dinner has 
brought us together in the bonds of affection. Por- 
mit me, my dear count, to again welcomo you to my 
house as my son.” 

He bowed a number of times, with all the polite- 
ness of which he was capable, to the new pillar of his 
house, and—for the first time for years—embraced and 
kissed Nona. 

“ All is now arranged upon a sure basis,” he con- 
tinued, with a look of satisfaction. “‘Ihe wediling 
shall take place at any day you may appoint, but the 
earlier the better. As young hearts ave better com- 
pany than old heads, my dear count, I will leave you 
and Nona to discuss all these affairs, while I takea 
turn in the garden. Be happy, my children, and re- 
ceive a father’s blessing.” 

“But it is possible’—began the count, with an 
uneasy air, not liking the expressions which suc- 
ceeded one another on Nona’'s face—* perhaps—tiat 
is——” 

“Have no fears,” interrupted Dos Montes, with an 
attempt to look wise. “I comprehend all theso 
things. It is natural for you to approach the subject 
with some anxiety and timidity, but all will be well. 
Let me know, Nona,” and he gave her a warning 
look, “if you and the count cannot arrive ats 
pleasant understanding without the assistance of any 
third party.” 

Again caressing his daughter, and bowing re- 
peatedly to the count, the planter retired from the 
drawing-room. 





CHAPTER VIIL 
THE COUNT ASTONISHED. 


Tue change which came over Nona after her father's 
departure was so instantaneous and decided, that the 
count was almost startled by it. The assumed smile 
vanished from her face, and her manner became as 
serious as that of a judge on the bench. The friendly 
familiarity of her conversation and deportment gave 
plece to an ominous reserve, and the changeful glances 
she had so recently bestowed upon her companicn 
were succeeded by a searching and hal@scornful gaze. 

“ Now that my father is gone,” were her first words, 
“T have a few observations to make to you in all 
frankness. You have heretofore been assured, Count de 
Paos, on several occasions, that | can never be your 
wife; and I now desire to repeat the assurance In such 
terms, and under such circumstances, tliat you cannot 
have the least doubt in regard to my views aud 
wishes.” > 

The emotions of the false count, while listening to 
these words, bordered upon delirium,—surprise, 13% 
revenge, and all the worst characteristics of lis nature 
being caHed into play by them. , 

“ What! has all this complaisance been assumed? 
he finally exclaimed, with the air of « man about 
evenly balanced between love and hate. “ Have I 
really been taking part in a farce or a comedy, and 
nothing more? ” ? 

He started to his feet, and commenced pacing © 
and fro. ‘ 

“I comprehend you,” he observed, after » brief 
pause. “T am cleverly punished for my presump- 
tion. : 
“Exactly,” she calmly replied. “ My father insisted 
that I should dine with you to-day, and that I shoul 
appear as smiling and agreeable as possille ; and 
have endeavoured to comply with his wishes. 





The count could have gnashed his teeth, in his 
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chagrin, had it not been that Nona’s cold glances were 
upon him. oe ‘ 

“What consideration is owing to a man who re- 

eatedly forces himself upon the notice of a lady, I 
will not attempt to decide,” Nona quietly proceeded. 
“T trust I have given you alesson. I have had regard 
h for your feelings to conceal my own in the 
presence of my father and others; but the time has 
come for you to know them. If you are the honoura- 
ble man you have been pronounced, I appeal to you, 
Count de Paos, to persecute me no longer with your 
attentions. It is impossible for me ever to regard you 
with those sentiments with which a wife should regard 
her husband. or your own sake, as well as for 
mine, I must request you to receive these assurances 
as final!” ‘ 

She uttered these words in a firm tone of voice, 
with a stately bow, and turned to Jeave the apart- 


enoug 


t. 

The count threw himself at her feet, seizing her by 

the hand, in a paroxysm of conflicting emotions. 

“Stay !” he exclaimed, “Surely you cannot be so 
cruel. Deign to retract these terrible words. Permit 
me to hope that you will revoke this decision is 

“Tt cannot be,” Nona interrupted, with averted 
face, as sho disengaged her hand. “Spare yourself 
this needless humiliation, Count de Paos. I cannot 
be your wife—never, never eg 

He startel to his feet, folding his arms, and 
gazed upon her with emotions she could not clearly 
define. 

As you suggest,” he soon declared, in a deliberate 
voice, “I will spare myself the humiliation of further 
appeals. Your father has done me the honour to 
favour my suit, and to his hands——” 

Nona interrupted him with an impatient gesture, 
while a look of scorn and Joathing passed over her 
face. 

“T had hoped,” she said, in a cold and cutting 
voice, “that you would have honour and chivalry 
enough not to press a suit distasteful to me, under 
the cover of my father’s authority. Do you wish 
me to understand that I was mistaken, and that 
you will persist in persecuting me, under his per- 
mission ?” 

Her clear eyes rested upon his face in such a 
searching way that he manifested a guilty conscious- 
ness of the despicable meanness which filled his heart. 

“T look upon your present opposition to my suit,” 
he replied, “as the result of a transient delusion, or 
as one of those foolish fancies which frequently turn 
the heads of young girls. Iam fully convinced that 
your estimable parent will coincide with me in this 
view of the matter. Under these circumstances, I 
shall be compelled to regare your declarations as mere 
ravings, and to look to your father for such measures 
as will effectually convince you of your error! ” 

Nona had no language in which to express the 
scorn produced by these words. 

“Tn a word,” the count added, giving vent to his 
wrath and mortification, “that you may know my views 
in exchange for yours, let me assure you that [ shall 
continue to regard you as my future wife. I never 
had so many inducements for persevering in my suit 
as now.” And he smiled in his most malicious manner. 
“I Lave just learned how necessary you are to my 
serenity of mind!” 

The real nature of the falso count was so plainly 
betrayed in these few menacing words, that Nona re- 
coiled from him in astonishment. 

‘i “Very well, senhor,” was Nona’s defiant response. 

Thave long thought you unworthy of the station 
you fill, and I now know it! I will not longer breathe 
the air polluted by your presence.” 

She turned away, with a look expressive of the 
loathing with which the usmanly conduct of the 
count had inspired her, and was passing from the 
apartment, when her father presented himself before 
her with a roar of perfect fury, and nearly choking 
with his rage and mortification. He had overheard 
the greater part of the preceding conversation, having 
quietly returned from the garden for that purpose, and 
would have burst in upon the couple long before the 
soéne reached its culminatien, had it not been for the 
— of his emotions, which momentaril ly paralyzed 
‘ “To think, you ungrateful girl! ” hoe exclaimed, as 
he caught her by the arm and shook her violently, 
, that you must destroy all my prospects by your 
Insane obstinacy to my wishes! hat do you mean? 
I'll lock you up in a lunatic asylum; I'll feed you on 
— = water! Sit down here,” and he thrust her 
youndl, ax¥ “aud let us see what you have to say for 
. “I perceive that I am not wanted here,” observed 

© count, blandly bowing to the planter, “and will 
sccordingly take my leave!” 
cruel Cctewin Thee pot ast teas a 
Gitedide ebiaen g you not to leave us in 
i? s muc 198 my daughter’s conduct merits 

@ 4 assure you that she shall be brought to her 











senses. Wait in the same noble patience with which 
you have listened to her senseless appeals.” 

“Tleave the whole matter in your hands,” re- 
sponded the count, again bowing. “Iam notin the least 
surprised or offended at your daughter’s conduct—I 
am influenced solely by sentiments of affection and 

; ” 

“ Noble and generous man! ” exclaimed the planter. 
“Do you hear, girl? Do you realize the worth of the 
heart you are so madly rejecting ? Drive up and see 
us frequently, count, and do not pay any attention to 
these foolish whims. Permit me to still look upon 
you as a son, and to confidently hope and expect that 
Nona will soon do your rank and station justice.” 

“Oh, I am not in the least offended,” rejoined the 
count; “but I grieve for the melancholy error into 
which your daughter is being betrayed by some evil 
influence. I dare say a day or two will set matters 
to rights. Good day, fair Nona; good day, Senhor 
Dos Montes.” 

The count took his departure as politely and calmly 
as if nothing had occurred, but he left a scene 
behind him which beggars description, as he expected 
and intended. He had not driven out of the grounds 
in front of the house before Dos Montes broke out in 
a torrent of curses and lamentations, displaying more 
violence than Nona had ever before seen him exhibit. 

“If the count were not the best man in the world,” 
he finally concluded, “he would look with scorn upon 
you, after such an exhibition as you have made of 
yourself. I would have sooner lost one-half of my 
fortune than have such a scene happen. As the case 
stands, I am satisfied that fair means will fail to wean 
you from the infatuation under which you are labour- 
ing. The time has come for a different course of 
treatment!” 

He took her sternly by the hand, with a lowering 
brow, and’ conducted her into a dark and narrow 
apartment in the interior of the mansion—which had 
been formerly used as a strong-room. 

“Tam sorry to resort to such means of bringing 
you to your senses,” the planter remarked, as he thrust 
her into this place. ‘I shall keep you here until you 
express your penitence, and are ready to attend tle 
Count de Paos to the marriage altar!” 

Nona shuddered at her view of the prison-like 
apartment, as the thought occurred to her that her 
lover was liable to come in quest of her at any mo- 
ment; but she had too much spirit to implore the 
planter’s mercy, or to make concessions she could not 
keep. 

“When you are convinced that you can obey my 
wishes,” the planter observed, with a sullen wrath 
Nona had never before seen him exhibit, “I shall be 
glad to restore you to my favour. In the meantime, 
to convince you that I am terribly in earnest in the 
matter of your marriage with the Count de Paos, you 
shall have nothing to eat but bread and water until 
you say you will marry him!” 

A pang of despair shot through Nona’s heart as 
she stoned to this stern declaration. Worse than 
any sufferings and persecutions she could herself 
endure at the hands of her tormentors, were the 
anxieties which began to press upon her concerning 
her lover. 

“ While I am shut up here,” she thought, “ perhaps 
Bertram will be killed by some hired assassin in the 
service of the count.” 

The planter locked the strong door, and then with- 
drew to his own apartments. 





CHAPTER IX. 
THE WIFE OF VALLOS. 

A Giow of wrath and mortification rested upon the 
face of the false Count de Paos as he rode homewards 
in his elegant carriage, from his dinner and interview 
with Dos Montes and his daughter. His residence, a 
handsome villa, in the style which prevails in the 
province of Rio Janeiro, was situated in the midst of 
large and luxuriant gardens and fields, in the outskirts 
of Petropolis, at quite a distance from any other 
dwelling. Here, in all the comfort wealth and 
official honours could command, the secretary lived 
alone, surrounded only by faithful servants. He had 
few dealings with the community around him, main- 
taining a haughty reserve towards all, and seldom 
visited or received company. 

“Tam ina fair way to lose the proud beauty,” he 
muttered to himself, with a look in his eyes that was 
almost savage, as the carriage rolled up the broad 
avenue leading to the main entrance of his residence. 
“ Cursed infatuation!” And he smote his breast with 
his clenched hand. “I would not for worlds have 
her know how much I love her! Her very scorn 
has strengthened my resolve to make her my wife, 
and I will stop at no crime that will forward my pur- 

so!” 

Alighting at-tho broad steps of the mansion, the 
secretary dew a key from his pocket, and entered the 
house, He had starcely crossed the threshold, closing 





the door behind him, when his quick ear caught the 
rustling of silk, and his eyes rested upon the form of 
a lady who suddenly presented herself in the doorway 
of the apartment, peerivg out upon him, in the dim 
light of the hall. 

“Ah, who are yon?” he demanded, advancing 
towards her; “ what do you want?” 

“Tam your wife,” was the instant reply, “and I 
want a few moments’ conversation with you.” 

The face of the false Count de Paos becama ghastly 
white as he recognized the woman, but it was only a 
moment before he had recovered his self-control. His 
self-possession rarely deserted him, and, now that he 
needed it the most, it did not fail to come to him. 

* You must be mistaken, my good woman,” he said, 
in a tone studiously polite. “ I am the Count de Paos, 
secretary of his majesty, Don Pedro.” 

“That may all be, Joas,” said the woman, coolly; 
“ but you are also my husband!” 

The false count moved towards a bell-pull, with 
the evident intention of having the lady ejected from 
the house by force, and said: 

“T suppose, my good woman, that you are labouring 
under some strange hallucination. I am really afraid 
that you are insane! Will you leave my house 
peaceably, or must I have my servants put you out ?” 

“Come, come, Joas,” said the lady. “ You know 
me, and have played this farcé long enough. If you 
need a reminder of the fact that you were once a mate 
of a ship, allow me to show you an anchor marked in 
India ink on your arm!” 

As she spoke, the woman caught his hand, and 
rolled up his sleeve. The mark, ef which she had 
spoken, was plainly visible a little above the wrist. 
The false count coloured and bit his lips as this evi- 
dence of his former life was displayed ; but, recovering 
himself, said : 

“ Well, Mercedes, since I am fairly found out, how 
came you here, and what do you want?” 

“What do I want?” she repeated, scornfully, as 
she drew her form to its utmost height, “I want jus- 
tice!” 

The false count laughed uneasily, and adjusted his 
sleeve, while he regarded her attentively. She was 
evidently a Portuguese peasant-woman, of about 
thirty-five years, and well-preserved, and having all 
the peculiarities of her race. A steady flush burned 
on her checks, and her coal black hair was combed 
smoothly over her ears, and altogether she presented 
an air of refinement and education above the splicre 
in which she had been born. 

“Come up-stairs to my room, where we can talk, 
Mercedes,” said her husband, in a conciliating tone. 

The lady followed him up the wide staircase to a 
room over the apartment they had just left, and seated 
herself in silence, while her husband locked the door 
and drew a chair near her. 

“ Now tell me, Mercedes, how you happened to come 
over here, and how you found me out,” he said, at- 
tempting to take her hand. 

“ When I received the letter which you had caused 
to be written, stating that you were dead, and enclos- 
ing your wages, I believed of course that it was true, 
and sincerely mourned your death, though heaven 
knows you were always a cruel husband, Joas,” said 
his wife, resolutely refusing his hand. “I grew 
poorer and poorer every day, and at length accepted 
an offer to come to Bahia as nurse with the family of 
a nobleman. I remained with them until a year 
ago, when, finding myself again out of employment 
through the death of the child whose nurse I was, [ 
resolved to come to Petropolis and find a similar 
situation. Soon after my arrival, I saw you seated 
in your splendid carriage and looking like an emperor. 
I started, but did not believe the evidence of my 
senses. Again and again I saw you, and each timo 
was more clearly convinced of your resemblance to 
my husband, and at last, as I remembered your ready 
villainy—you need not look so angry, Jaos—I began 
to believe it might be you. I did not get a situation 
here ; on the contrary, I took a little cottage and have 
watched you a whole year, sometimes doubting and 
sometimes believing that you were my husband and 
had purposely deceived me in regard to your death. 
As I saw you riding out to-day, I resolved to come 
and see you to-night. I came, not knowing but I 
might be deceived ; but the moment I heard you speak 
I knew you. How came you, Joas Vallos, with the 
title of Count de Paos? and how comesit that you hold 
the honourable post of secretary to an emperor ?” 

The false count had listened to his wife’s long 
narration without a trace of feeling, except that his 
colour came and went, at first, as though he were 
struggling with his emotions. He now paused a 
moment before answering her question, and finally 
said : 

“ After my arrival here, Mercedes, I had the good 
fortune to render the emperor a service, and in return 
he bestowed upon me the title I bear and the post I 
fill. Of course, you see that you are not fitted te be 
the wife of a nobleman, or appear at couré; so, in 
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[THE FALSE COUNT DE PAOS IMPLORES NONA TO MARRY HIM. ] 


mercy to you and myself, I caused that letter to be 
written!” 

“Strange that your account varies so much from 
popular report, which says that Count de Paos came 
here with his daughter from Portugal,” said Mrs. 
Vallos, drily. “Now, who was that daughter, and 
where is she? And as the naine of the Count de 
Paos was on the list of the ship’s passengers, while 
yours was down as mate—I ask you how this all 
happens, and why you lie to me ?” 

‘Peace, woman!” ejaculated her husband, angrily. 
“Why do you aunoy me with your senseless suspi- 
cions?” 

His wife regarded him sorrowfully and scornfully a 
few moments, and then said: 

“Oh, Joas, when I look at you and remember the 
dirty and idle vagabond you used te be; when T re- 
flect that I have loved you, bad as you were, and that 
you pretended to love me; and see you now, with 
your diamonds and laces, witl your fine house and 
many slaves, with your position near the emperor, 1 
can hardly realize that itis you! It seemsas though 
I must be dreaming! By what villainy aud imposture 
you have reached your present position I cannot even 
guess; but I do know, and solemnly warn you, that 
the end will surely come, and that your punishment 
will be sure and heavy !” 

The false count had listened to his wife’s impassioned 
warning, as serenely as if she had been declaring her- 
self deeply in love with him, and he now said: 

“Go on, my good woman; I like to hear you! After 
the flattery of the painted court dames, it is really re- 
freshing to see such honest simplicity ! ” 

“ Joas, Joas!” said his wife, sternly, “ why do you 
treat me in this style? Has your heart never re- 
proached you for your cruel deception? Have you 
never regretted my faithful love? ” 

“Of course, of course!” said her husband, in an 
ironical tone. “I look as if I had pined away for love 
of an ignorant peasant woman, don’t I?” 

He glanced at his portly figure as he spoke, with a 
look of satisfaction, and added : 

“We have had enough of this nonsense, Mercedes. 
You either want something of me, or you don’t! Now 
come to business! ” 

His wife had been attentively regarding him, and 
now said: 

“What means all this paint and powder, Joas? 
Why have you dyed those few locks of grey hair 
over your forehead? As I look at you, I wonder 
more and more how I came to know you, so perfectly 
the moment I saw you—your dress changes you so 
tuch! For whom are you dressed sosplendidly? Is 





the common report true that you are addressing the 
beautiful daughter of Senhor Dos Montes?” 

“Ts there such a report?” asked her husband, 
coolly. ‘Really ramour makes pretty free with my 
doings. Suppose I intend to marry Nona Dos Montes 
—what then?” 

His wife regarded him with a look of astonishment 
and horror. 

“What!” she exclaimed, “ would you marry that 
innocent girl while you have a wife living ?” 

“There is no knowing how long my wife may be 
living,” he replied. And his eyes expressed an awful 
menace. 

The woman cowered before that look, and an ex- 
pression of fear was mingled with the look of horror on 
her face. 

“ Joas,” she finally exclaimed, “are you a fiend in- 
carnate ? ” 

“T don’t know that I am, madam; although your 
question is decidedly flattering. I believe yuu have 
not yet informed me what your business is! ” 

“T told you, Joas; I want justice,” was the reply. 

“Well, what do you call justice? Now, Mercedes, 
let us come to terms. If you waut money, you shall 
have it!” 

His wife made no reply. The false count took 
his purse from his pocket and continued: 

“T will settle a handsome sum of money on you, 
Mercedes, enough to support you in the style in 
which I live; but you must go back to Portugal! I 
should think you would like to go back, and buy you 
a house, and lord it over tle peasant women who 
used to know you.” 

““ Where would they think I got the money, Joas ?” 
asked the wife. “Oh, my husband, do not send me 
away. I love you still, despite all the past. What 
would you do if I were away ?” 

“Do? Ishould not kill myself, I promise you. I 
shall marry Nona Dos Montes, and be happy.” 

“Never! I will not agree to your terms, Joas,” 
said his wife resolutely. “I shall stay here, and you 
must acknowledge meas your wife and the rightful 
mistress of your establishment. I was a good enough 
wife to share your poverty, and I am good enough to 
share your prosperity. I shall go to Nona Dos 
Montes, and tell her who I am, and what you are.” 

“No, you won’t!” exclaimed her enraged husband, 
as he grasped his wife firmly. “You won't do any 
such thing !” 

He caught up his large linen Landkerchief and 
thrust it into her mouth ; and then, seizing her scarf, 
bound her arms tightly to her side, notwithstanding 
her struggles to free herself. 





“We will see now which is master, Mercedes,” he 

muttered, as he took a lamp from his dressing- 
bureau and lighted it from the gas jet. “Come with 
me!” 
He half dragged, half carried her from the apart- 
ment, down the stairs, through the wide hall, aud 
down another flight of stairs, through tle cellar, into 
the strong wine-vault in which he had temporarily 
hidden the body of Grotos years before. 

“Now, madam,” he exclaimed, as he placed her on 
the floor and removed the handkerchief from het 
mouth, “‘ make yourself comfortable for the night. 

He turned to leave the dungeon ; but his wife, bya 
quick and nervous movement diseugaged the scarf, 
which had become loose in her struggles, and sprang 
upon him with the ferocity of a tigress. The struggle 
that ensued was fierce. Several times the womaa 
appeared about to triumph, for, like all her class, . 
was strong and active, but her husband fought wel 
too, despite his years of luxurious ease and enervation. 
The false count was several times thrown to the floor 
with a violence that shocked his whole frame, wre 
the end he triumphed. He flung his wife against te 
opposite wall and hastened to the door. Ile had bare y 
reached the outside of the vault before he heard bet 
fling herself against the door, but he succeeded : 
locking it. He then retraced his steps to his apar 
ment, where he surveyed himself in the mirror. | , 

His face was scratched and bleeding; his hair au 
beard were forcibly uprooted in several places . 
ruffles were torn, and pieces of them were nangne : 
shreds, while other pieces were missiug altogeth ; 
His massive watch-chain was broken, and he we 
fully contemplated the ruins of his jewelled watch ™ : 
he had ordered from Paris. Altogether, he was 
melancholy spectacle, . ’ 

5s Well,” he said, wiping his brow, “here 1s@ pa 
met and overcome. But who would have thoug “ s 
the woman would have recognized her hasten! 
such a costume as this was, and surrounded by evely 
evidence of rank and wealth!” P 

He bathed his face in cooling lotions, and ; 
his dressing-gown in place of his tattered coat, 

inued : ‘ e 
mote is evident that I didn’t give her credit ony bre 
ficient penetration! I don’t believe any Aras a! 
woman could have recognized me! Ma tbe a 
Poor deluded creature! I shall be under om in 
cessity of obtaining another negress A or oe 
and another overseer to watch her! rll os, 
retreat for her, somewhere in tho wildera' 


morrow!” 
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THE WARNING VOICE. 
By the Author of “ Ilrs. Larkall’s Boarding School,” “ Man and 
his Idol,” v1 a 
— <+ —————— 
CHAPTER XLVIIL 
BEAUTY'S PLEADING, 
Iawoke sane; but well-nigh close to death. 

Tennyson. 

And twilight dawned ; and morn by morn the lark 

Shot up and shrilfd in flickering gyres; but I 

Lay silent in the muffled cage. Ibid. 

INGARSTONE had come to town on business con- 
nected with the wretched, heart-broken prisoner lying 
in the condemned cell, 

It had been made clear to him that it was.a sort of 
duty on his part to take this step, by the rough 
stranger who rode up late at night, and who had put 
the matter in an offeusively imperative manner for so 
uncouth a customer, 

“Go up and have a talk with your friend the Home 
Secretary,” the rough man had said. “If you don’t, 
and this young fellow is hung, and it turns out that 
he 18 Innocent, the county ‘ll make it hot for you.” 

The rough man was sufficiently outspoken. 

Offensively outspoken, his lordship thought. But 
he had grounds for the position he took up, as a state- 
ment of what passed will show. 

The rough man explained to his lordship that he was 
of gipsy origin, but had from a boy betrayed an 
amount of industry and an aptitude for business which 
rendered the idle life of tie dwellers in tents irksome 
to him. He bad devoted himself to trade in a wild, 
iregular, fitful manner, seemingly inherent in his 
race. Horse-jobbing was his specialty ; and this led 
him to the different fairs held about the country, 
Where also he kept up a sort of, connection with the 
sipsies, In whose tents he would spend some, of the 
winter months. 

a hile transacting his business in this style, he had 
olten received hints and suggestions from the aged 
Sipsy queen, who had a liking for him, which he in 
his rough way returned. 
ia tee of her death had, therefore, somewhat 
= ; ‘im, and he had come out. of his way to 

ose parts to learn the particulars of the occur- 
Tence, 
that of ne, those particulars, not the least singular was 
Sole ox an iré in the tent, originating no one knew 
reaped Cm and serving not improbably to hasten 

a oman’s dissolution. 

more the rough man—he was named Luke 
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[DARN CROOK DEFENDS HIS SECRET. ] 


Snow—asked about this, the more odd and suspicious 
it appeared, 

When he learned that the Lady Beatrice was present, 
he had flamed up. 

“ It was her doings,” he had said ; “ these aristocrats 
are capable of anything.” 

“But her motive ?” the people had asked him. 

“T'was not for him to find motives for aristocrats,” 
was his answer. 

“ But the queen had sent for the lady,” they said. 

“Had she though? ‘hat altered the question. 
What had she wanted with her?” 

No one could guess; but her request was urgent, 
and when the lady came they had talked low and 
earnestly together. ‘Their interview had been inter- 
rupted by the cry of “fire!” and from that moment 
the aged woman had never spoken agaiv, while the 
Lady Beatrice appeared greatly excited. From a 
word or two that escaped her, the tribe gathered that 
the conversation had been about the murder of Lydia 
Ingarstone in the weir. 

When Luke Snow reached this part of his story, he 
paused, and looked at Lord Ingarstone as if expecting 
confirmation on that point. 

His lordship gave it. 

“You are right,” he said; ‘I had from my daughter's 
lips the full particulars of that interview. It did 
relate to our family tragedy. The aged woman 
declared positively she knew ithe murderer, but died 
before she could name him.” 

“ Right,” Snow replied; “she did know.” 

“ Had slie told you so 2?” asked his lordship. 

“Yes. ‘I'wo years ago she had boasted to us that 
she had the key to the mystery.” 

“But gave you no clue to it?” 

“ None.” 

“ The secret died with her, then ? ” 

“So far—yes.” 

“ And there is an end of the matter?” 

“ You shall judge. That fire in the tent still puzzled 
me. Itwas strange. I questioned every soul who 
had been on the spot ; nobody could account for it. 
Among the rest, I questioned the raw lad, Mat by 
name, who had come to Ingarstone with the message. 
He was confused, stammered, evidently knew more 
than he’d speak. So I charged him with the act out- 
right. He denied it. Swore he wasiunocent. Then, 
to save himself, he confessed that he had been tampered 
with by a woman who lured him into the copse, aud 
who offered him any money if he could persuade or 
mislead the Lady Beatrice, and so prevent her and the 
dying woman meeting. He had been afraid, and re- 
fused to have any hand in it; on which she had bought 














his silence as to her proposal and presence there, and 
had disappeared. But Mat had never any doubt but 
that it was her hand which had fired the tent. He 
supposed that she had stolen round and listened ; and 
when she found some revelation about to be made, had 
taken this desperate step to avert it.” 

“ And this woman ?” Ingarstone asked. 
know her?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Not one of the tribe? ” 

“Not wholly so. She is the daughter of one Darn 
Crook, who years ago enticed a beautiful young gipsy, 
of Spanish origin, from the tents, and married her. 
She was named after her mother, who died when she 
was an infant, Mildred. Darn Crook’s daughter was 
brought up in London; but the tribe did not forget 
her or her mother. They had a reason for not doing 
so. The poor mother had, unhappily, another daughter, 
born before marriage, and named Miriam, who had 
been reared by and stil dwells among the tribe. The 
two girls—Mildred and Miriam—were the living 
counterparts of each other. So much alike, that differ- 
ence of dress only distinguished them.” 

Here his lordship interrupted. 

“Ts it possible that x 

“ Mildred Crook calls herself—after her mother she 
pretends—the Donna Ximena de Cordova.” 

“ And her sister, Miriam P 

“Ts at present confined in the county gaol.” 

From this point Lord Inugarstone listened with the 
most intense interest. 

The fact that Donna Ximena was of gipsy birth had 
been kuown to him at the time he consented—for his 
own purposes—to invite her to Ingarstore. But he 
had believed, on his son’s representations—and, in his 
turn, Cecil was only repeating what the donna had 
told him—that her father was really a Spanish grandee, 
who had taken a fancy to her mother while the 
tribe was in Spain, and had married, but afterwards 
deserted her. ‘’o find Darn Crook, the notorious 
swindler, in the place of the Spanish grandee, was 
naturally startling. But what most arrested his lerd- 
ship, was Snow’s statement as to the likeness between 
Mildred Crook and her mother’s daughter, Miriam. 

That it was the latter who had been induced to con- 
front Radical Holt in his cell there could be little 
doubt; and Ingarstone began to sce that what the 
woman had relied on as a triumphant proof of her in- 
nocence was, in fact, ouly the result of guilty com- 
plicity. 

“I ought not to have let her escape,” was his 
remark. 

“ There you're about right, my lord,” replied Snow, 


“Do you 
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quietly. “I'm aman as puts this and that together, 
and what I say is this: Here's a poor lad lying in his 
cell under sentence of death from circumstantial 
evidence. Nothing but circumstances against him, 
my lord, as you know. Yet, unless somebody inter- 
feres, at eight o’clock the morning of the day after to- 
morrow, circumstances'll put a halter round that poor 
lad’s neck and launch him out of the world. Am I 
right ?” 

“ Quite right.” 

‘Well, then, look here. Circumstances are against 
him. Good. Let's see how they look if we point ’em 
in a fresh direction. A strong poimt in the prosecu- 
tor’s case was Holt’s possession of the diamonds. What 
answer does he make? Ile says, they were given to 
him bya woman. He describes the woman. Hesays 
he saw her twice, and couldn't be mistaken. Once in 
the wood near this place—once in a gaming- 
heuse P 

“Which I have reason to know she has since fre- 
quented,” interrupted Ingarstone. 

“You have? Better still. But let us go on in 
regular order, piecing our new chain of evidence to- 
gether. When he sees her first, he particularly notices 
—wlint? You heard the evidence, and [ read it, 
If» notices round her neck a silver cfoss, hung by a 
silver chain. Now, Mildred Crook is a Catholic, Crook 
limself being one, Strong evidence that, of her being 
likely to have such a thing about her. But we've 
better evidence than that. I’ve hada talk with that 
dying woman in the room down by your lordship’s 
stables—Janet Leeson they call her—and she knew 
Mildred during the time—a very brief one, in which 
she lived with the tribe; and she positively swears to 
secing her steal cut of this house, and bury something 
in the fernery, on the night when the girl was_prowl- 
ing about the park. In corroboration’ of, this, the eross 
was found in the fernery.” 

“Where Janet Leeson herself might have put it,” 
suggested his lordship. 

“So she might,” returned the rough man. “I’m 
not stating hard facts. I’m twisting a rope of circum- 
stantial evidence, such as they'll hang young Holt 
with, unless somebody interferes. The cross; being 
found, identifies the woman who hid it as the woman 
Holt saw, or helps to do it. Anyhow, it drives her 
into a corner. She sees that, and being naturally 
clever and slippery, seizes on the first and likeliest 
trick to save herself. She knows of tl:e likeness be- 
tween herself and the illegitimate girl, Miriam, well 
enough. She's heard of her being in the goal, and 
quick as thought, she makes that woman her innocent 
accomplice. Holt swears to the wrong person, and, 
under cover of that triumph, she escapes.” 

“ This all? ” asked his lordship, beginning to yawn. 

“ Not quite, my lord. We have proof that, about the 
time of the murder, Mildred had quitted Darn Crook’s 
roof in a rage, and, in virtue of her mother’s claims, 
had joined tle tribe. They lay at the time somewhere 
in these parts—a few miles off, as I understand. Now, 
take that fact with the other, that the gipsy queen 
always professed a knowledge of tle murder, and, 
as the gipsies will tell you, always hated and avoided 
this Mildred, and tried, and eventually succeeded in 
driving her out—whilethey were in Spain, I believe— 
then consider that when Mildred gets back to these 
parts, the old woman is dying, and sends to Ingar- 
stone for my Lady Beatrice, desiring to make a com- 
munication to her of the very last importance. I’ve 
heard, and you know, how your guest tried to stop your 
daughter from going to the gipsy-tents?” 

“She did. We thought it mons’ous odd.” 

“ As well you might. Now, why should she have 
done it? Wasn't it her guilty conscience? Didn't 
she fear some revelation fatal to herself? If she 
didn’t, why did she follow tho lady from the house, 
alone and secretly? Why did she attempt the despe- 
rate act of bribing Mat, the messenger? Why did she 
propose to him to lead the lady astray in the darkness? 
Why, but in the hope that death would come, and bury 
allin silence and oblivion ? Depend on it, my lord, this 
was her motive; and when this failed, it’s clear that 
she took her own measures, and, by firing the tent, 
succeeded in putting a stop to the fatal revelation.” 

The rough man had done. 

He had made out, to his own satisfaction, that Mil- 
dred Crook, otherwise the Donna Ximena de Cordova, 
was a murderess as well as an adventuress, and that 
poor Tim Holt was going innoceat to death, unless 
this step which he was taking should arrest his doom. 

Ingarstone mused and pondered much. 

There was a good deal in all this, he was prepared 
to admit; in fact, could not help admitting. Under or- 
dinary circumstances, his course would have been 
clear. He would have decided at once on communi- 
cating with the authorities, and seeking a reprieve for 
the condemned. As it was, his brain was confused 
and his sense of right and wrong warped by a certain 
communication, which never ceased ringing in his 
ears, and which was couched in these terms: “ Ze 





These words made him a coward. 

Under the influence of them alone, he had enter- 
tained an adveuturess under his roof. 

Penetrated by that influence, he had trembled at 
every step which his more impetuous son had cau- 
tioned him to take, and he hesitated now. 

“Strong case, as you put it, Snow,” he said; “ but 
official persons, you know—official persons—must be 
approached with something tangible—very tangible 
indeed.” 

The rough customer had an ingrained contempt for 
“ Official persons,” and he found it hard work to help 
expressing it. 

“ Thought your lordship might be on terms—eatin’ 
and drinkin’ terms, maybe—with these nobs,” said 
Snow, ‘‘and that you might talk it over, over your 
pipes.” 

Amused at the suggestion, his lordship dismissed 
the rough customer, and gave himself up to reflec- 
tion. 

His main point was this: 

What was the relation between Mildred Crook and 
the mysterious being whose existence threatened him 
with peril? Would getting rid of her free him from 
om Th or bring it down like an avalanche upon his 

ead? 

These were difficult questions, and their considera- 
tion might have occupied the time until it was too 
late for action; but while his lordship sat: révolving 
them, his daughter, the fair Beatrice, appeared, steal- 
ing towards him like a, sunbeam, and threw her white, 
arm about his neck. 

Father,” she said, “can nothing be done for 
Holt ?” 

He looked up in amazement, 

“Why do you ask?” he inquired, astonislied at hear- 
ing a question made, so to speak, out of the texture of 
his own thoug|its. 

“For poor Janet’s sake,” replied Beatrice. “Oh! 
father, she lies dying, but not unconscious. Her mind 
is tortured with the conviction that Holt is innocent, 
and that they are about to murder him. She may be 
right, father.” 

“She may,” said Ingarstone, shrugging his shoul- 
ders, and raising his eyebrows in his-usual manner. 

“You think so?” cried his daughter, with impas- 
sioned earnestness. “Oh, then you will do some- 
thing? You will make inquiries? Think—there are 
only two days! Unless you speak in that time, he 
must die. And if it should be found that he is inno- 
cent, oh, my father! what would be your feelings ?” 
Ingarstone was moved—as far as gentlemen of the 
peeney school ever permitted anything to move 
them. 

“Deuced awkward!” he replied. “ What's this 
girl to do with it?” 

“ He was her lover.” 

**Pon my life, I don’t know 
“Oh! father, for my sake, do something. You have 
weight and influence in high quarters. A word from 
you to the Home Secretary will do more than fifty 
petitions from the people here. At least, you can ask 
for a reprieve.” 

“And be laughed at for my pains,” rejoined his 
lordship. 

“Be it so, father. Let them laugh. That is the 
worst that cau happen; and it’s better to be laughed 
at in the discharge of one’s duty, than to bear the 
stings of a remorseful conscience.” 

As a rule, Ingarstone sneered at sentimont; but 
this time he looked grave. Perhaps he was not alto- 
gether a stranger to those stings of conscience! 
Perhaps that cool exterior hid a heart tortured often- 
times with something very like remorse. 

His daughter, watching his face, saw that she had 
made an impression. By way of following it up, she 
sank upon her knees at his feet; and, while her hands 
clasped his neck, pleaded long and passionately that 
something might be done, some step taken, some 
word spoken. And in the end she was successful. 
“We will go to town,” said his lordship. 

“ To-night ?” she asked. 

“ Impossible,” was the answer. 

“Then it will be too late. Oh! father, for my 
sake—for my sake, let us go to-night!” 

He yielded, and thus it came about that, as we have 
seen, they arrived in London that night. 








CHAPTER XLixX 


SEEING THE MINISTER. 
How ill white hairs become a fool and jester! 
Shakespeare. 

Office hardens men. The official mind becomes callous as 
the nether millstone. The feelings are strangled by routine. 
— Spectator, 

LirtLe did poor Tim Holt, lying hopeless and 
helpless in the horrible cell to which he had been con- 
demned, dream of the strange influence at work to 





lives! He isin England!” 


save him. 


Tope, of all feelings the last to qui 
heart, had quitted his. 

7 se to death! 

ow could hope itself survive the Hie 
on truth ? ane —< 

After the signal failure of his appeal to Lord tn. 
stone, after his folly in swearing positively coe 
face, he gave himself up for lost. He had kyo ke 
over his own defence: given the lic te all |e hinsel 
believed to be true; and with that feeling hs re 
himself down, certain now that he had ‘been ion 
under an accursed star, the evil influence of which be 
could never escape. . 

The dull, droning, prosing, aol chaplain had never 
been able to make much of him; aud kis dullnes 
droning, and prosing now seemed of less use hecenn 

To all preachings and remonstrances he had but one 
answer: 

“ Leave me, and let me dic.” 

There were voices which might have reached him 
touched him, melted him; but the gaol-chaplain’s 
voice was not one of them. There were words to 
which he would have listened meekly as a little child 
These the gaol-chaplain lad not the art to speak, 
So the.condemned was reported callous and hardened, 
especially as when urged to confess and repent, he ouly 
repeated the old answer : 

‘*Leave me, and let me die.” 

These were his words on tho morning of Saturday; 
and on Monday morning, at eight o'clock, he was to “> 
forth to death. i 

Little did. the poor wretch suspect that, while he lay 
overcome with despair, his cause was being pleaded 
by a stranger, and that the fair, highly born woman 
whom he was accused of having deprived of an only 
sister was so earnestly striving to enlist sympathy in 
his behalf. 

On this day, Saturday morning, when his only wish 
was that he might be left alone to die, Lord Iagar- 
stone. set off iu Redgrave’s brougham, which’ liad 
been sent to the hotel for him, to the house of the 
minister, in whose hand lay, or appeared to lio, the 
issues of the criminal’s life or death. 

The wet, stormy night had been succeeded by a 
morning fresh as spring, radiant as summer in {ull 
prime. It seemed impossible that the year was s 
advanced and winter so nigh. 

It had been ascertained tliat the Home Secretary 
would be at his official residence in Downing-street, 
and there Ingarstone found him. 

The room in which the minister sat was large and 
lofty, with six long narrow windows, and was 
furnished in a manner which skilfully suggested the 
combination of business and luxury. The minister's 
desk might have passed for a dining table, it was so 
large and so highly polished. ‘Che minister's Turkey 
carpet yielded to the feet like a field of clover. Every 
fitting was superb, though it tried to look strictly 
business-like, and the minister combined in himself 
the qualities which asserted themselves in his apart- 
ment. 

A handsome, high-bred, portly man, with pleuty of 
forehead, white hair, port-wine cheeks, a firm mouth, 
and one leg on a gout-stool. Adi to this that he was 
dressed with the utmost acctiracy, in unexceptionable 
elderly gentleman costume, and you have the Home 
Secretary of that period to thie life. 

“Do? Glad I see ye.” 

That was the minister’s greeting. . 

Ingarstone replied with a facetious allusion to the 
gout; at which the minister, whose strong point was 
boyish playfulness, made a feint of throwing 4 blue 
book—one of a heap—at his visitor. 

Ingarstone, giving in to the humour of the - 
made a feint of dodging the blue-book, and so theo 
old boys, with a dim ghost of the fun they hed ra 
joyed as young boys, laughed and sported till to 
Official chamber rang again with their mirth. 

“ And how’s the shooting been at your 
asked the minister, at length. rm 

He was an enthusiastic sportsman, and ane 
more of partridges and pheasants, as far as is 
shooting of them went, than of anything elso in 
wide world. 3 
“ Plenty of pheasants,” replied Ingarstone. ist 
“ But you don’t half preserve,” said the rr 
“ T ama littlo lax, I’m afraid,” Ingarstone admit - 
“A little! Hang it, man, what were the game 
laws passed for? And what right have yo, whe 
peer of the realm, aud a pillar of = consti yess 
—hem !—to be ‘a little lax?’ Jove! the notion “ble 
hears broached about game in these times are hort" 

erfectly horrible, my boy.” seit 
Pe Think so? iasen’ we drawn the cord a littl 
too tight ? ” al 

“Tight? Jove! 
offence.” in thouch?” 

* Won ou, though: 7 ‘er 

- Wouldnt I, though? Trust me; I a et 
sir; string em up. And I wouldn't serve tiv™ 
much better.” 
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Ho thrast his paper-knife into the ribs of his 
visitor as he spoke, with the playfulness of an 
elephant, and then both chuckled, as if it was a great 


Pe qalkiog of hanging,” said Ingarstone, seizing his 
opportunity, “ I've come up about one.” 

The minister's face fell instantly. 

« Now, don’t,” he said, imploringly. 

«Don't what?” 

«Why, don’t ask me what I can’t do.” 

« But, my boy, how de you know what 'tis?” 

“Know! D'ye think I’ve held office all these years 
for nothing? You've gota hanging match on down 
in your part?” 

* Right.” —- 

« Knew it, my boy! Read it in your face! And 
they've got on your blind side, and sent you up 
to ask for a reprieve or a pardon, Iknow. Can't do 


“But you don’t know the facts,” urged his lord- 


oP oat 1?” said the minister. “ Nonsense! They’re 
all alike. Everybody nowadays is the criminal's 
friend, and wants to get him off. He’s so young, or 
he’s s0 old; be is so respectably connected, or he has 
nota friend in the world ; he was druuk, or jealous, or 
mad when he did the crime—always something or 
other, always some excuse. And if everything 
else fails, if # man’s an unmitigated scoundrel, or an 
jnhuman monster, why they fall back on the sieken- 
ing twaddle of conscientious scruples about capital 
punishment. Bah!” . 

The minister’s disgust had so exhausted him, that 
he sank back in his arm-chair, and amused himse!f 
by trying to balance a long quill pen on the tip of his 
2 


ose, 

“But I don't put in any of those pleas,” said In- 
garstone. 

“The deuce you don’t ? ” 

“No,” 

“ And, pray, What’s your ground ? ” 

“ The man’s innocence.” 

“Whew!” 

The minister whistled, threw down his quill pen, 
and resettled his gouty leg. 

“Don't mean to say—between ourselves, you know 
—that a jury have found a wrong man guilty?” he 
asked, 

“ Fact.” 

“What! and a judge, one of our judges, has passed 
éeatence on him? ” : 

“'Twould seem so.” 

“Seem? No, but is it so? Now, Ingy, my boy, 
you know a joke’s a joke; but if this is true, it’s 
beyond a joke. Are you prepared to give me your 
word that it’s the fact ? ” 

“T'll put you in possession of the circumstances, if 
you'll hear me? ” sail the peer. 

The minister made a grimace at the prospect. 

He had to listen t’ o much. People came there and 
tli such interminab. stories—always so long, gene- 
ally so incorrect, so .iassed by personal feelings, so 
distorted by suppressi.in and evasion, that he dreaded 
the beginning of any tiesh narrative. It was like the 
letting out of water, 

“Can't you write it down ?” he asked. 

“Isn't time. Execution on Monday. 

“Jove! Wait a minute.” 

Ou ove side of the apartment there was a kind of side- 
board, in the centre of which there stood what appeared 
to be a clock, but was in reality a small telegraph desk. 
It communicated with the House of Commons. On 
tither side there hung a set of elastic tubes, each with an 
ivory mouth-piece, and distinguished by an ivory 
label over it. These tubes communicated with the 
tices of the minister's clerks, 

By speaking through one of theso tubes, the great 
man succeeded in summoning to his presence a lanky 
Pesonage with straw-coloured hair, who languidly 
wedertook to produce, and did ultimately succeed in 
Producing a bundle of papers, tied together with red 
pe and endorsed “ No, 1,337.—Timothy Holt.” 

, These were the papers relating to Holt’s caso ; and 
aving armed himself with these, the miuister nodded 
to his friend, and said, “ Fire away.” 

: bps Ingarstone thereupon did open fire, and set 

, 48 briefly as he could, the facts with which we 
we already familiar, 

A he recited them, the minister amused himself 

whia penknife, and a quill pen; the feather part of 
vic! he succeeded in cutting into a Vandyke pattern 
tg the tale was done, 

bb aa and Ingarstone paused, he looked round 

. e on,” he said, 

“ What? » “as the peer's monosyllabic reply. 
seaniniter ae round in his chair as far as 

“Youhen airly confronted his visitor. 

oUure joking!” he added. 


. But, my bo yy do you kuow what you want me to 
2» y y J y 
‘0 


“ Clearly.” 

** You waut me to approach tlie throne.” 

“ Yes.” 

“ You want me to set aside the course of justice, 
and to obtain at the very least a reprieve for our 
interesting young friend. Isn't that so?” 

“ Precisely.” 

“ And do you—now I put it to you as a man of the 
world—do you imagixe that I can do anything of the 
kind? D’ye thinkit’s possible? The circumstances 
you have told me are, as you tell them, singular, and 
not uninteresting. But how am I to go to the throve 
with them? For that purpose, Ingy, they’re so much 
moonshine, And you know it.” 

Again he made a feint of digging his friend in the 
ribs—this time with the pen-knife. 

“Well, well. But what's to be done ?” his lordship 
asked. 

“Done? Nothing.” 

“‘ But the man may be innocent of the crime for which 
you're going to hang him ?” 

“ Now, really,” said the minister, trying to supress a 
twitch of the gout under a smile, but grinning 
horribly, “ this is too rich. At your time of life, my boy, 
you ought not to need telling that we don’t hang 
people because they're guilty, or reprieve ’em because 
they’re innocent. We've nothing to do with that. The 
question for us is—Is the evidence sufficient to 
warrant the law in taking its course? That's all. 
The evidence against an angel of light might be 
sufficient to warrant us in hanging him; and if it was, 
hung he would be to a dead certainty.” 

“ But there are cases a 

“In which fresh evidence comes to our know- 
ledge, and the new evidence is stronger than the old. 
Somebody confesses, for iustance. Or somebody 
certifies, say, as to madness.’ But in your case there 
is nobody of the sort. And if there was, I should think 
twice before I interfered.” 

“ Why ?” asked his lordship. 

“ Previous conviction, my boy,” cried the minister, 
tossing the papers into a long wicker tray, in which 
they would eventually be carried off. 

“ Mon’sous awkward, I own,” said Ingarstone. 

“ Fatal, sir. How can I appeal to the throne with 
such a story, backed up with a prior conviction? 
What should I get for my pains? The royal as- 
sent? The royal kick more likely—and I should 
rightly deserve it. Now, then, you'll dine with me 
at the club to-night. No denial. I’ve given you 
my morning, and mean to take it out in your evening. 
Till then—ta, ta!” 

He tried to rise—couldn’t—anathematised his gout— 
seized a ruler and playfully aimed it at his retreating 
guest—burst into a laugh—and so the interview 
ended. 

Ignorance is indeed sometimes bliss. 

Better, far better, was it for the inmate of the con- 
demned cell that he should abide in the utterness of 
despair—which in his case almost took the form of 
resignation—than that he should have been buoyed 
up with any hope of the result of this ministerial 
conference. 

There is no agony like that of disappointment. 

And what if that disappointment comes in the form 
of confirming the sentence of death on a man at less 
than two days’ distance ? . 








CHAPTER L 
SURPRISED. 

As he to me, so I to him, 

To strike for vengeance dark and grim 

On this red hand I swear. Anon. 

A grey and gap-tooth'd man, as lean as death. 
Tennyson. 

We left Andrew Nolan face to face with Darn 
Crook, the singular being with whom he had been 
brought in contact in a manuer so strange and myste- 
rious. 
It would be difficult to say which betrayed the most 
astonishment. 
‘The decrepit old man, with his bent back and bow- 
ing legs, his matted beard and green eyes, glittering 
under ragged eyebrows, an inch long, stood like a man 
seeing a ghost. 
On his part, Nolan was dumb with disappointment. 
“ What do you want here, Andrew Nolan? ” gasped 
the old man, in evident trepidation. 
“ Where is he ?” was the incoherent answer. 
“He? Who?” 
“The man I have pursued over the roofs. 
madman?” 
“You mistake. No one has entered this place but 
yourself.” 
* But he lives here.” 
Darn Crook shook his head. 
“No one lives here,” he said; “I’m only here to look 


The 
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over the place.” 


“What! At three o’clock in the morning ?” 

“And why not? I work at night. I like it best. 
I can see best.” 

Nolan, fascinated by the glitter of those green eyes, 
which seemed to fasten upon him and exercise a 
strange and subduing influence in doing so, could 
quite believe it. 

“But why do you come here? What do you want ?” 
demanded the old man. 

“T have been attacked by a madman,” said Nolan; 
“and if I mistake not, he escaped into this house.” 

“ Impossible, I tell you,” cried the other, angrily. 

There was a sound as of pattoring footsteps on the 
stairs, or in the room below, as he spoke. 

“ Hark!” cried Nolan. 

“Rats! Regiments of ’em.” 

“Nonsense! I’m not to be deceived. 
satisfying myself,” said the young man. 

In speaking, he moved towards the door; but Darn 
Crook was too quick for him. Ile also retreated, and 
stood with his back against it. 

“No, no,” he said; “ you know too much already.” 

“But I will see—I will bo satisfied!’ cried the 
younger man. 

Darn Ciosk clutched his bony fingers round the 
outstretched wrist next him, and they closed with the 
grip of a giant. 

“Back!” he said. “ This is my secret.” 

“Ts it part of your secret that you keep bravos to 
murder men in their sleep?” asked the young sailor. 
“ You are lying. The man is here, and you know it. 
Unhand me, or I will raiso the nvighbourhood.” 

He tried to throw off tle hand that held his wrist 
with so firm a grip, and half-succeeded. The very 
act, however, seemed to enrage the strange old man. 
His green eyes seemed on a@ sudden to glow with 
flame. And as Nolan bore him back against the 
door, he, with the quickness of thought, put his hand 
to his belt, and a knife flashed in the air. 

“Coward!” shrieked Nolan, darting at the hand 
that held the weapon. 

“Which ?—you or I?” the other retorted. “The 
young man who attacks the old, or the old man who 
secks to defend himself? There! "—and he flung the 
knife across the room—“I spare you, for I need 
you!” 

Sceing the temper of the man, Nolan desisted, but 
with an ill grace. 

“ Sooner or later-——” he exclaimed. 

“ Sooner or later,” interrupted the other, “ you shall 
know all. For the present, be warned. I’ve lived in 
strange lands, young sir, and have got hold of strange 
ways of doing things. In Turkey they bowstring 
the man who knews too much. In Russia, the knout 
quiets him. The Venctian gaols are the ‘l'embs of 
Secrets. In every land there are ready ways of deal- 
ing with a dangerous man—England not excepted.” 

“What! You threaten me? ” 

“No. I only warn you. Come—come. You and 
I have met before, and should understand one another. 
I may have my little secrets, which it isn’t convenient 
for you to pry into; but what of that? What of that, 
I say, if I have also secrets which I’m willing to 
confide to you, and you are anxious to learn? Accident, 
as you call it—fate, as I name it—has brought us 
together again in this strange fashion. What do you 
suppose for? Mere squabble and wrangle? Not it! 
We meet because the time has come for us to 
meet.” 

“You are right,” said Nolan. 

Struck by the words and manner of the man, he 
could not repress that exclamation. It was strange— 
nay, something more than strange—that meeting ! 

As he thought of it, he could scarecly help re- 
garding this strange old man with superstitious awe. 

Of all men, he was the one whom it was most his 
desire to see in this crisis of his life; and, lo, they 
were face to face! 

“ You are right!” he repeated. ‘ Keep your secret, 
if you will. ‘Che trust you have put in me entitles 
you to that privilege. Still, this madman—the open 
window—those strange sounds in what you call an 
empty house—were not these enough to arouse sus- 
picion ?” 

“Granted. But now to your own affairs,” said 
Darn Crook. “ You have the parchment? ” 

“ Am I likely to part with it?” 

“What! You have broken the seal? You know 
the contents? What prompted you? Mistrast or 
curiosity ? ” 

“Neither.” 

“Eh! you will swear that?” 

“T have said it.” 

“True, true. And so things turned out as I fore- 
told, eh? Redgrave has played the part I predicted 
—the traitor’s part! Is itso?” 

The bitterness of a despairing love shaped Nolan’s 
answer. 

“He is Ingarstone’s guest, and I—I am driven 
from the house.” 
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“So, so! All his doing. I told you so from the 
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first. All his doing. I knew it,” chuckled the old 
man, rubbing his bony hands. “ Didn’t I tell you how 
it would be?” 

“ You did; but why? what was your motive? ” 

The green eyes scanned him suspiciously. 

“ Motive? I'd several. Enough for you that I 
thought death near, that I feared to leave my work 
unfinished—the work I swore on my dead wife’s body 
to accomplish. And I saw in you an agent to my 
hand. 1 saw how things would turn—I was not dis- 
appointed. I thought I saw that you might be 
trusted. We shall see—we shall see! It’s very clear 
Redgrave's your enemy, eh? Quite clear, isn't it?” 

He asked the question almost fiercely. 

“ Quite clear,” Nolan replied. 

“That's right. And he’s proud as Lucifer, you 
know that? Proud of his name, proud of his. birth, 
proud of his long pedigree. Not a prouder man in 
England?” 

* You are right.” 

“Well, then, we know what to do. Pride goes 
beforo a fall, you know. And we haveu’t even to 
dig the pit. It's dug. We've only to let him go his 
own way, and quick, all of a sudden —down he 
goes!” 

Nolan’s eyes flashed with a momentary gleam of 
triumph at the prospect of retaliating on his rival. 
Then he put his hand to his brow, and a heavy groan 
escaped him. His heart ached at the thought that 
the blow aimed at Redgrave must be struck through 
the woman who was all the world to him. 

And fiercely as the flame of revenge burned within 
him, he caught at a momentary hepe that even his 
own desire of vengeance might be rendered impos- 
sible of accomplishment. 

“ You, who know everything,” he said, “ know that 
this man had of late other views ? ” 

“What?” 

“ He has paid marked attentions to a lady-—— 

Darn Crook burst into a bitter laugh. 

“Don't be alarmed,” he said. “The ‘lady’ is per- 
fectly harmless. She had a mad notion that she could 
fascinate this Redgrave into marrying her. At that 
time, I didn’t know how far he had gone with Ingar- 
stone’s daughter, and I fell in with the notion.” 

“You? Why?” 

“Because he has ever thrown the word ‘ gipsy’ in 
my face, insulted my dead wife as a ‘ gipsy woman ;’ 
and I would have given half Iam worth that this 
woman—a gipsy adventuress—should have borne his 
bame,” 

“She might do so yet,” replied Nolan, with en- 
thusiasm. 

“No, no—impossible! Only this night I heard, 
from a source on which I can rely, that she bas failed— 
wasted my money, and failed! But that's all the moro 
reason why we should succeed. Should! We must. 
Remember, he hates you, has supplanted you, and you 
have revenge iu your own hands. Think of that. 
Fill your mind—fill your heart, your whole being 
with it. You are a man—dedicate your manhood to 
working out your vengeance ! ” 

There was something catching in the strange being's 
enthusiasm. 

Some men have the faculty of moving others even 
against their better judgment. Darn Crook was one 
of these. His voice was insidious, his eye command- 
ing. These combined gave him power over men—a 
power of which he was quite conscious ; and he smiled 
grimly as he marked itsinfluence upon Nolan. 

The face of the young man flushed, his eyes sparkled, 
and his entire frame seemed animated by the frenzy of 
the moment, as he answered. 

“ You are right,” he said. ‘“ What else is left me? 
What's my life worth to me, if not to turn it to that 
end? *Tisn’t my fault. He has driven meto it. He's 
made me what lam. He has robbed me of all I prize 
in the world—of happiness, hope, energy—everything 
that made a man of me, As for her—— But I daren’t 
think of that. When I think of her, it seems as if I 
should go mad!” 

Darn Crook smiled grimly, but he put his hand very 
softly on the other's shoulder, 

“T loved a woman once, my lad,” he said ; and his 
voice was husky with emotion. 

“ You?” 

Nolan could not conceal his incredulity. 

“Yes,” replied the other. “I had a heart then. 
Aye, and I was smart and comely, too. There was 
bloom ou my cheeks. I was straight of back and 
limb. I loved as fiercely as ever you have done, and 
wooed too—and won. Heaven help me! what happy 
days they were!” 

The recollection was too much, and for the moment 
the old man was silent. 

“You think me hard and selfish. I am both. But 
it wasn't always so. I loved my wife better than my- 
self. I would have died for her, poor darling! Poor 
murdered darling!” 

“Murdered? ” cried Nolan. 

“Yes; that’s the right word. 


” 


She was murdered. 








They clapt me into prison for a debt I never owed. 
They kept me there till I was starving—till I could 
have gnawed at my own fingers with hunger. And 
all that time Isaw her, my darling, starving too— 
wasting day by day—growing to a shadow. J saw the 
hectic spot in her cheek—I heard her racked with 
cough. I knew the fatal signs, and knew, too, that 
starvation and exposure had done it all. Frantic at 
the sight, I begged, implored, cried like a child, to be 
set free. I swore a Bible oath that I would pay the 
debt, little as I owed it, if they’d only let me go to save 
her life. They wouldn’t. They were deaf. My wife 
was dying at the gate. They saw it, kuew as I knew 
it, and were adamant. At last shedied. God! shall 
I ever forget that day? She lay dead at my feet. 
My poor wife! My beautiful, fond, loving wife— 
dead of misery and starvation. In that hour I 
swore—not on my Bible, not to heaven, but to the 
powers of darkness—that I would be avenged. Day 
and night for forty years I have borne that oath in 
mind; and see, I am spared to fulfil it. Thousands 
have died around me, and Iam spared. The wrong 
my tyrants did me I will yet return tenfold.” 

“ And these people—what were they named?” de- 
manded Nolan. 

“Need you ask it?” cried the old man. 

“Nay, do I guess aright? Was your great 
enemy 7 

“The father of Ormond Redgrave.” 

A flush of indignation suffused the ingenuous face 
of the young man. 

“No wonder your hatred is fierce and enduring,” 
he said. 

“ And is it any wonder that I ask you to add your 
wrong to mine, that our vengeance may be com- 
plete?” 

The answer of Andrew Nolan was not, given in 
words, ’ 

With prompt impetuosity he held out both hands. 
They were grasped without a syllable; and thus the 
strange compact between these men was ratified, and 
its ratification boded no good to Ormond Redgrave. 

It was only for a single moment, however, that the 
men thus stood, hands clasped and face to face. 

Before a word could be spoken, the attention of each 
was arrested by a peculiar sound, like that of stumb- 
ling footsteps. Simultaneously they glanced toward 
the window, Darn Crook snatching up the light he had 
carried, and holding it aloft, so that its dim flicker 
streamed out in a feeble glare on the dark night, 

In doing so, it revealed the faces of two men who 
stood at the window peering into the room. 

Quick as thought, the old fan dropped the candle, 
and crushed it out. Then hé made for the door. 

“Steady! Old fox!” cried a rough voice. 

The speaker, at the same moment, leapt into the 
room with a rush. 

The other man followed. 

“Trapped at last!” he exclaimed, in a tone of 
triumph. 

Andrew Nolan only waited to hear the exclamations, 
and then, judging that the intruders were either 
bailiffs or police, he crept stealthily toward the door of 
the room. 

It was locked ! 

Like an arrow the thought flashed through his brain 
that with his already tainted character, he dared not 
fall into the hands of those men. 

The bare idea rendered him desperate. 

So, while {they groped blindly in the darkness, 
seeking the outlet he had been fortunate enough to se- 
cure, he suddenly thrust his broad shoulder and right 
knee against the pannelling, and, with one crash, burst 
open the door, and ran as if for his life. 

Dark as it was, he knew that he tas on a landing, 
and was able to feel that it ended in stairs. Down 
these he threw himsel#impetuously. Down one flight 
and then another. Then there came a third, winding 
down ; but he had not reached this, when a door opened, 
and, witha wild shriek, some one darted out and made 
a clutch at him. 

It was the maniac of the roof. 

Ascertaining this by instinct, rather than by any 
other faculty, Nolan followed a similarly instinctive 
prompting. It was useless to waver or parley. So 
with one blow of his fist, he levelled the poor wretch, 
who fell as if lifeless. 

Then Nolan tried to continue his flight. 

Impossible. 

The footsteps of the enemy in the rear, descending 
the stairs, were not the only ones that were to be 
heard. 

People were coming up from below also; more 
bailiffs, mure officers, or whatever they might be. It 
was clear that the house was surrounded, and that 
escape was impossible. 

In the moment of desperation, he clutched at the 
prostrate body of the maniac by the shoulders, and 
dragged it into the room from which the man had 
emerged; then softly closing the door, turned the 








key in the lock. 





His only chance was that the enemy might pa; 
that room, or that at least he might tettionle ent 
until be could leap from the window. 4 

Tho first of these contingencies happened, 

“ He has escaped below,” he heard a voice say 

Then the feet clattered down-stairs, the sound grow. 
ing less and less distinct, while Nolan listened with 
his heart, so to speak, in his mouth. . 

As he did so, the man on the floor faintly groaned 
and spoke. 

“TI am dying!” he said. 

And his voice, in that moment, recalled Lord In. 
garstone’s more strikingly than his face had done the 
face of his lordship. 

(To be continued) 





Destructipinity or Portsosw ny Hear, ~ The 
experiments of Dr. W. Henry go far to show that the 
poison of scarlet fever, like that of tyhpus, is destroyed 
by adry heat. Dr. Henry mentions four instances 
where flannel waistcoats were taken from scarlating 
patients, and, after exposure to a dry heat of 200 deg. 
to 206 deg. Fahr., were worn for several hours by 
children of the respective ages of six, ten, twelve, and 
thirteen, who never had had the disease before. Not- 
withstanding the readiness with which the poison of 
scarlet fever is propagated by means of clothes, no 
result followed in any instance. It was supposed that 
the poison in these cases was destroyed, and not 
merely dissipated, by the heat. Thus it was found 
that the volatile portion of vaccine matter was dissi- 
pated at a temperature below 120 deg. Fahr., but that 
it required a temperature of 140 deg. to destroy the 
activity of the virus. Henry’s experiments have 
never been repeated; but for the last thirty years the 
principle which he advocated has been acted on, and 
apparently with satisfactory results, as a general im- 
pression exists in favour of dry heat as a disinfecting 
agent in scarlet fever. An apparatus for subjecting 
clothes, &c. to the disinfecting power of dry heat is 
now in constant operation at the London Fever 
Hospital. 

Tue Deap Sea.~—The district of the Dead Sea, 
and of tle whole valley of Jordan northward to the 
Lake of Tiberias, is quite a phenomonon in pliysical 
geography, being below the level of the ecean. No 
other example of similar depression is kuown; for that 
of the Caspian Sea, if admitted, is comparatively 
inconsiderable. ‘he Lake of ‘Tiberias is 328 feet 
below the level of the Mediterranean; and from 
thence the river-valley declines to the Dead Sea, the 
surface of which is very nearly 1,400 feet Lelow the 
same level. This is the mean of barometrical and 
trigonometrical measurements executed by the Count 
de Bertou in 1838-1839, Von Russegger in 1838, 
Lieutenant Symonds in 1841, and Von Wildenbruch, 
in 1845. Owing tothe great depression of the surface, 
together with the heights which wall in the valley. 
heat powerfully accumulates by the concentration and 
reflection of the solar rays, while the bordering high- 
lands prevent the admission of external breezes to 
relieve the temperature. Tho climate is thereforo 
tropical. T'ravellers, on descending into this low 
country, feel as if they had entered another zone. They 
confirm the accuracy of Josephus, whe reports that win- 
ter in the plain of Jericho resembled spring, aud that 
the inhabitants wore linen garments at the time when 
the people in other parts of Judea weve shivering in 
the midst of snow. Snow, indeed, is almost entirely 
unknown in ‘the valley. The mean annual temper- 
ature, in the southern and lower portions, is probably 
75 degrees, while that of Cairo, a more southerly lati- 
tude, is 72 degrees. Hence dates ripen earlier than in 
Egypt. Indigo, which requires a high temperature, 
grows wild, and is also cultivated, the product com- 
manding a higher price than Egyptian indigo, being 
of superior quality. The balsam-tree, a tropical plact, 
which yields the medicinal gum, now called the bal- 
sam cf Mecca, and is now limited to Arabia, once 
flourished in groves near Jericho, and furnished the 
renowned balm of Gilead. ‘The vegetation 1s still 
luxuriant and abundant wherever there is moisture. 
Tamarisks, willows, oleanders, and tall reeds, line the 
borders of the Jordan, and in many places almost hide 
its waters. But apart from the margin of the river, 
the surface has the aspect of a parched desert through 
the months of the summer. During the early part 0 
May, and in the morning, a recent travelier found the 
thermometer standing at 92 degrees, in the shade of @ 
clump of wild fig-trees overhanging a copious spring, 
and near its edge.—Gallery of Geography. 

PECULIARITIES OF SNEEZING.—The custom of 
blessing persons when they sneeze is derived _ 
very ancient times, and its origin has been variouny 
traced. Several writers affirm that tlie practice com 
menced under Pope Gregory the Great, when a pes 
euce occurred, in which those whosneezed died; = 
the pontiff appointed a form of prayer, and a wis this 
be expressed to persons sneezing, for averting nn 
fatality, as it was deemed, from them. But the cus 
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— 
ore ancient date. It was accounted very 
jent, even in the time of Aristotle, who, in his 
problems” has endeavoured to account for it. It is 
faded to in the Greek Anthology in an epigram, in 
‘ i} the Roman salutation of Salve Jupiter is given 
w iasiliak phrase, addressed to sneezers. Alexander 
oe says:—" Prometheus was the first that wished 
ae the sneezer, when the man which he had made 
of clay fell into @ fit of sterminutation, upon the ap- 
roach of that celestial fire which he stole from the 
2 ” This gave origin to the custom among the 
Gentiles in saluting the sneezer. They used also 
to worship the head in sterminutation, as being 
a divine part, and the seat of the senses and 
cogitation. Various testimonies show the an- 
tiquity of this custom, and Aristotle has a problem, 
«WWhy sneezing from noon to midnight was good, but 
from night to noon unlucky ? ” The Rev. John James 
Blount, in his “Vestiges of Ancient Manners and 
Cnstoms discoverable in Modern Italy and Sicily,” 
says:—“ Whatever may have been the cause, some- 
thing mysterious secms always to have been attached 
to the act of sneezing. Any future evil, however, to 
which it might have been the prelude, was suppesed 
to be averted by a word of good augury from a 
bystander. ‘This, like many other unintelligible ideas, 
has descended from the Romans to several modern 
nations. The salutation of ‘God bless you,’ in our 
own language, is sometimes given upon such occasions; 
in France, ‘ Diew vous soit ew aide,’ is not uncommon ; 
aud in Italy, that of * Viva,’ or ‘ Felicita,’ is paid 
with the utrnost scrupulousness. Thus, too, it is 
recorded of Siberius, that, whenever he sneezed in his 
carriage, he exacted such @ mark of attention from his 
companions with the most religious solicitude.” And 
Brown, in his * Vulgar Errors,” says :—‘* We read in 
Godignus that, upon @ sneeze of the Emperor 
Monomopata, there passed acclamations successively 
through the city.” 
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ALL ALONE. 


Br E. D. E. N. SOUTHWORTH, 
Author of “ The Hidden Hand,” * Self-Made,” &e., de. 















CHAPTER LVIL 
THE FLIGHT FROM FOREST LODGE. 
The fond illusions I have cherished, 
Anticipa‘ions once so fair, 
Calmly I hear they all have perished, 
But ‘tis the calmness of despair. 
What next ?—I know not—do not care— 
Ceme pain or pleasure, weal or woe, 
There's nothing that I-cannot bear, 
Since [ have borne this withering blow. 
J T. Watson, 

Mrs. LLEWELLYN was very far from being easy in 
her own mind. Arthur Powis was gone; Doctor 
Wynne was gone; Gladdys was persuaded that her 
child was dead, and every tie that had bound her to 
the husband of her youthful choice was broken ; and 
the was fast falling into a state of perfect apathy and 
pssive obedience, that must soon transform her into 
& mere automaton, to be moved at the will of her 
guardian, Everything promised well for the success 
of Mrs. Llewellyn’s schemes; but yet she was full of 
anxiety. 

In a word, she feared detection! 

It is true that sho felt perfectly well assured that no 
Power on earth could ever trace the fate either of 
Arthur Powis or of Hugh Wynne back to her agency. 
She had taken too great care of her personal safety for 
such a conclusion as that. No, the poor, idiotic, deaf 
mute, the irresponsible slavo of her will, might, under 
certain contingencies, be brought to suffer; but not 
Mr. Llewellyn, Her “caispaw” might be very 
everely burned, but her fingers would remain unhurt. 

Therefore, it was not the extremo penalty of her 
o*n most atrocious crimes that she feared. It was 
indeed a much lighter matter, though heavy enough 
‘0 ler mind, since it might utterly crush her plot for 
ea - Cader Idris, 

was the discover 3 addys’ 
Gill she feared! 'y of the parentage of Gladdys 
— Llewellyn was a bold, bad woman, as has been 
‘ready shown—a woman as reckless ag sho was 
Tuthless, 
Sheet a to ascertain the circumstances that had 
meron i Bp sae of _Dector Wynne, and the 
poser om the authorities had taken for the dis- 
: hy ‘us murderers; so that she might be able 
“t~ ge whether it would be most prudent for her to 
~~ “4 in the neighbourhood, or to effect a quict re- 
Re . or have already said, that she had any reason 
investionti § personally criminated ; but that certain 
family cen might lead to the discovery of her 

= this more presently. 
Ut, above all, she wished, if it were possible to do 

























so with safety, to get possession of Gladdys’ child, 
that she might work her evil will upon it, and put it 
out of the way for ever. 

To attempt all this, it was necessary for her to go 
to Tyneford. 

And she deemed it prudent to go in disguise; for 
though she was a stranger in the village, yet she 
could not be sure that the murdered man, before his 
death, had not so described her personal appearance 
to his wife, or to some other confidential friend, that 
in a small place like that she would be recognized, or 
suspected, as soon as she appeared in her ordinary 
costume. 

So, not for the first time in her life, Mrs. Llewellyn 
determined to disguise herself. 

Early the next morning, Mrs. Llewellyn commenced 
her preparations for the expedition. 

First, to make sure that Gladdys should remain 
quietly in bed all day, she administered to that victim 
a powerful sedative in coffee. 

Then, dressed in her ordinary walking costume of 
black silk, she presented herself at the bedside of 
Gladdys to take leave of her, ostensibly to go to 
the baby’s funeral, really to look after her own little 
private business. 

“T am going now, my dear,” said Mrs. Llewellyn. 

“Are you? Ob, have everything done in the best 
manner, will you not?” 

“Certainly, my love.” 

“Here is a lock of my hair. It is wet with my 
tears. Will you, please, lay it on the poor little thing’s 
breast? It will be something of her mother to go 
down in the grave with her,” said Gladdys, putting 
a long silky black tress in the hand of Mrs. Lle- 
wellyn. 

“JT will doit, my dear. Do not fret.” 

“ And please bring me a lock of my baby’s hair ; 
but cut it underneath, where it won't be missed and 
spoil the looks of her pretty head. Oh, yes! I knew 
you think it makes no difference in the grave, but 
still——” 

“My dear, I know how you feel, and I will do all 
you wish. Be easy, love.” And with these words, the 
traitress stooped and pressed a kiss upon the fore- 
head of her dupe. 

She then rang for Ennis, and ordered her to remain 
in the room until her young mistress should have 
fallen asleep. Then, leaving Evnis on guard, she took 
a final leave of Gladdys, and went down-stairs to her 
private room, and rang the bell that summoned the 
deaf mute to her presence. 

As soon as he entered, she rapidly spelled upon her 
fingers the following directions : 

“ Go into the north-east corner of the stables, where 
you will find an old brown chaise that used to be the 
property of the people that lived here long ago. Take 
it out and clean it as well as you ¢an in half an hour; 
for you have no more time to give it.. ‘Then harness 
the old bay horse to it, and leave it standing in the 
stable yard, while you return to me toreport. Do 
you comprehend ?” 

The mute nodded ‘several times in quick succes- 
sion, and hurried off to obey. 

As soon as he was gone, Mrs. Llewellyn locked the 
door and began to change her dress. 

First, she took off the black lace bonnet and black 
silk mantle and dress, and hung them up ia the ward- 
robe. 

Then she took from a secret compartment of the 
same depository a grey wig, with which she covered 
her head, carefully tucking her own black hair out of 
sight under it. Then she took from her mouth four 
upper false teeth. Then she put on a pair of round- 
eyed, steel-bound spectacles; a big mob cap, with 
broad frills; a large straw bonnet, with an old green 
veil; and, finally, she wrapped herself in an ample 
cotton shawl, and went and stood before the glass to 
contemplate tle effect of her disguise. 

She was perfectly well satisfied. 

In a few moments she had transformed herself from 
a handsome, stylish, fine lady of forty or forty-five, to 
a plain, old-fashioned country woman of between sixty 
and seventy years of age. 

While she was contemplating the success of her 
work, Jude rapped at the door, and announced that the 
chaise was ready. 

She signed him to follow her as she went to the 
stable-yard. 

She got into the chaise, and took the reins into her 
own hands ; and then she spelt upon her fingers this 
explanation to the astonished mute: 

“Tam going to Tyneford on private business con- 
nected with late affairs. I must go alone and in dis- 
guise, as you sce me. You must remain here. It 
would be fatal to you to be seen in the village. Deaf 
mutes are not common; so you would be recognized 
as the messenger who came to fetch Doctor Wynne on 
the night of his murder; and you would be appre- 
hended as a known witness in that affair, if not asa 
suspected principal. ‘Therefore you must keep out of 





sight. Do you understand me ?” 





The ashen grey complexion—the open mouth and 
starting eyes—the whole aspect of abject terror, 
would have testified to his understanding the whole 
matter even without the quick, spasmodic nods of 
affirmation with which the mute answered his mis- 
tress, 

“Now, then, listen to me farther: I shall be back 
here between six and seven o'clock. I wish to get 
into the house and change my clothes before auy one 
sees me. ‘Therefore, you must contrive to keep Ennis 
out of the way for an hour. Do you understand 
that ?” 

The mute, still under the influence ef terror, trem- 
blingly spelled upon his fingers : 

“ What hour must I keep Ennis out of the way?” 

“ Between six and seven o'clock this evening. Now 
do you understand ? ” 

‘'he mute bobbed his head three or four times in 
affirmation. 

And Mrs. Llewellyn drove off. 

She drove by a very circuitous route te the village, 
where she arrived in about two hours from the time 
when she had left Forest Lodge. 

She drove slowly along the main street of the 
village, pretending to stare with rustic curiosity at 
the signs painted over the shop-doors and at the 
wares displayed in the shop-windows. 

Sho drew up before “ Lacy’s,” which stood im- 
mediately over the way, opposite the house aud surgery 
of the late Doctor Hugh Wynne, and where at that 
very moment his poor young widow lay almost at the 
point of death. 

In getting out of the carriage, before Lacy’s shop, 
Mrs, Llewellyn happened to cast her eyes up at the 
surgery opposite, and to see there, upon the door, the 
name of the late proprietor, which: had not yet been 
removed. It was apparently a trifle to overwhelm au 
iron-bearted woman like her; but, at the sight of the 
murdered man’s name and dwelling, she started and 
reeled back as from a violent blow; and she must have 
fallen to the ground but that she grasped the side of 
the chaise for support; and for some moments she 
clung there, deadly pale, and shaking as with an ague- 
fit. At length, however, she rallied, recovered, and 
righted herself, muttering, with a horrible smile : 

“ To thiuk that I should have given way to such 
emotion! What is one life more or less in this over- 
peopled world, where the strong prey upon the weak, 
because their strength gives them the right to do it? 
I take all the good things in this world that»my 
strength or my craft gives me the power, and con- 
sequently the right, to take. My course is straight 
onward to my goal, and those who do not wish to be 
run over had better keep out of my way.” 

With these words, she fastened her horse to a post 
that stood before the door, and entered the shop. 

Lacy, the proprietor, came forward to wait on her. 

* What would you like to look at, ma‘am ? ” 

* Let’s see,” said the lady, imitating the speech and 
manuer of a very ignorant countrywoman; “ I want 
some good book musling, suitable for caps.” 

Lacy took down a flat box, opened it, and exhibited 
its contents. 

“Not sich as that. I want a thicker musliug.” 

Lacy removed the first, and set a second box, open, 
before her. 

“ That's too thick.” 

y Lacy removed the second and set a third one before 
er. 

“This'll do; now, then, I want a half a yard o’ this 
piece ; that is to say, if you'll let me have it cheap, and 
throw in a spool of fine sewing cotton, and a stick of 
bobbin, and a bit of piping cord.” 

The dealer sighed, raised his eyebrows, and shrugged 
his shoulders, for he thought that his visitor was evi- 
dently an unprofitable customer. ‘hen he agreed to 
all she proposed, and secretly adding the price of the 
miscellaneous items to that of the muslin, he sold it to 
her with the assurance that he lost by the bargain, 
but was well satisfied to do so for the honour of her 
custoin. 

Mrs. Llewellyn darted a keen glance at him from 
over her spectacles, to see if he suspected her rank, or 
if there was any more meaning in his words than 
what met the ear; but finding in his good-humoured 
face nothing more than the civility or the flattery of 
the tradesman to his patron, she went on with Ler 
pretended shopping. 

“ Now, young man, I want to look at some of them 
there cap-ribbings.” 

Lacy set before her the box of ribbons she had 
pointed out, and she was soon engaged in unrolling 
and examining the ribbons, and contrasting colours, 
an comparing shades. Sud:lenly, however, she started 
up in apparent alarm, exclaiming, hastily: 

“Law! this here ain’t agoing to do for me! I must 
hurry and start for home, so as to get there afore 
dark.” 

“ Have you far to go, ma’amn?” inquired the shop- 
man, with all the curiosity a villager feels concerning 
a stranger. 
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“Fur to go? Yes; a matter of twelve mile, or so.” 

“That is certainly a long way for a lady to drive 
alone.” 

“That it is! 
out in the night ever since I’ve heered tell of so many 
robberies and murders. They do say that a pedlar 
was killed hereabouts not long ago.” 

“Oh, yes; some escaped convicts robbed and mur- 
dered poor old Perkins the pedlar, and threw his body 
into the creek. But that was some time ago. Bless 
you, ma’am, they have murdered another man since 
that.” 

“La, now; you don’t say so! 
murder now ?” 

“Why, didn’t you really hear nothing about it ? ” 

“La, no! How should I?” 

“ That's true; you live so faraway. Yes, ma’am, 
they have murdered Doctor Hugh Wynne; who, I will 
say, in the short time he passed in our midst, endeared 
himself to us all as much, or more, than any man that 
ever came among us.” 

“Lawsamercy me! And you don’t mean to say 
that it was him they murdered!” 

Yes, Ido. They set upon him as he was riding 
home alone one night through the woods; and they 
murdered and then robbed him, and left his dead body 
in the road, where it lay till it was found by the tax- 
collector the next evening.” 

“Lord keep us from harm! 
the murderers ? ” 

“Not one of them. They have successfully eluded 
all pursuit.” 

“ Dear me! successfully eluded all pursuit! Aud 
yet they do say as murder will out. I think it’s too 
good to be true—that saying !” : 

“No, itis*not! It shall come true in this instance! 
This murder shall out. “All the village loved Doctor 
Wynne. And 50, in addition to the one hundred pounds 
reward for the apprehension of the murderers offered by 
the government, the inhabitants have subscribed the 
mouey and offered one hundred more,” said the young 
tradesman, indignantly, for he could not bear the idea 
of the murderers going undetected and unpunished. 

“ Lawk-a-daisy-me-alive! what a heap of money! 
I didu’t think as how there was that much money 
in the whole county. That'll fetch ’em out, if nething 
else will! But are they sure as it was the escaped 
convicts as did it?” 

“ Quite sure. Who else could it have been? He had 
not an enemy in the world.” 

“To be sure! And I have got to go home all 
alone; and night’s coming on; and most of my way 
lays through them lonesome big woods! Ii does make 
me feel right down all-overish! Make haste, young 
man, and cut me off two yards of that yellow ribbon, 
and roll it up along with the musling and things, quick ; 
because, you see, l’ve got to stop by the apothecary's 
shop to get me a dose of Epsom salts. I s'’pose as 
how I can get what J wants over to the shop.” 

“T suppose so; though I believe there is no ono 
there to wait on you except the poor boy! and whetier 
he is to be trusted to put up medicines of course I 
cannot tell.” 

“Law! why where isthe master?” 

“Why, I have just told you that the late master, 
Doctor Hugh Wyune, was robbed and murdered ?” 

“Laws amercy! You don’t go for to tell me as 
that is his place?” 

“ Certainly ; can’t you see his name on the door? 
it is not taken off yet.” 

“Mercy on you, young man, I can’t read! When 
I grew up, spinning and weaving, and baking and 
brewing, with knitting and sewing for fancy work, 
was considered edication enough for girls; though 
now, forsooth, they must all larn to read and play 
the pinana and sich! which little good it does them ! 
So that is the doctor's shop! and with nobody left 
to mind it but alittle boy! Who is the little boy?” 

“The doctor’s only son, Owen. He is left in sole 
charge of the shop; and an old woman, called Nancy, 
is left in sole charge of the house, and of the poor 
young widow, who is extremely ill, and also of a poor 
motherless baby that has been left on their hands.” 

“Now, you don’t say so! A motherless baby! 
Where did that come from? ” 

“I believe the goo doctor took charge of it with 
the intention of putting it out to nurse.” 

“ And haven't they put it out, then?” 

“No, I believe not. Iam sure not.” 

“ And is it still there?” inquired the visitor, in- 
voluntarily betraying so much interest in the ques- 
tion that the young tradesman, in answeriog in the 
affirmative, inquired : 

“Would you like to take it to nurse?” 

“Bless the man! I look like it, don’tI? My 
granddaughter might. She's just lost her own young 
one, poor gal, and is suffering dreadful, to say nothing 
of grieving herself half to death.” 

“Well, then, I should think it would be a good 
thing for you to take that child to your granddaughter 
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And I'm scared to death to be caught 








“Why, the very thing! And I'll go right away 
over there now and see about it! And oh! deary 
me! I must make haste, too, or I shan’t get home 
until pitch dark, or, maybe, be overtook by them there 
villains, which it makes my blood run cold to think 
of them. So give me them parcels and let me go. 
Good afterncon, young man.” 

Saying which, the pretended country-woman re- 
ceived her purchases, and left the shop. She took 
her horse’s head, and led him across the street, and 
tied him to a tree before the little surgery; and then 
walked into the house. 








CHAPTER LVIIL 
OWEN ON GUARD. 
I tell you, on an old soldier's word, 
This boy will make a man. 
Mary Howitt. 

Owen WywsneE stood behind the counter. A fine, 
manly-looking little lad for his age — tall, broad- 
shouldered, and full-chested, with an intellectual head 
and forehead, well covered with bright, curling, chest- 
nut hair, large, well-opened blue eyes, a straight nose, 
full, firm lips, resolute chin, and a fair, sanguine com- 
plexion. 
Now, however, the boy looked pale, and sad, and 
care-worn; and he was dressed in a suit of deep 
mourning. 
He bowed to the customer as she entered, and thea 
he stood waiting her orders. 
* Pray are you the doctor’s boy ?” she inquired, as 
she stood before the counter. 
“T am Doctor Wynne’s son,” replied Owen, in a 
slightly quivering voice. 
“ Well, then, perhaps you can put me up a dose of 
Epsom salts, for the bile.” 
Owen looked at her for a moment, and then 
answered: 
“If you are sure that you are bilious, you had 
better let me make you upa small pill—that is what 
my father always gave in mild bilious cases.” 
“Well, upon my word, here is a young Solomon, 
teaching his grandmother! You are a clever boy, 
and that's a fact. You'll make a spoon or spoil a horn 
yet! Well, then, since you are so wise, you may 
make me up that pill, aud mind you don’t make any 
mistake.” 
“My father taught me all that I know, ma’am, and 
he taught me very carefully and thoroughly; and 
above all, he taught me never to meddle with any- 
thing that I do not understand.” 
* He was right. But, bless the boy! you don’t say 
as you are tlie only one left to mind the shop?” 
* Yes, ma’am.” 
“Tt's a wonder the whole village ain’t poisoned.” 
“T am careful to follow my father’s directions, 
ma’am; and so, if I cannot do anybody any good, I 
will not do them any harm,” said Owen, grinding 
away at his pills. 
“And you mind the shop? 
house ? ” 
“Nancy, ma’am.” 
“And who is she? your sister?” inquired the 
visitor, pretending ignorance. 
“No, ma'am; she is the woman that does our 
work.” 
“Have you any brothers and sisters ? ” 
“No, ma’am—oh, yes 1 have, too! one little sister.” 
“Why, youarea funny boy! What do you mean 
by contradicting of yourself so? ” 
Owen blushed, and then exclaimed: 
“T have no brother or sister of my own; but I have 
a dear little baby that looks at me; and I said I 
would take her for my sister; and so I will, and that 
is what I meant.” 
“Ah! oh, yes! I have heerd tell about that baby. 
But will your mother keep it for your little sister 
also?” 
“My mother is too ill to say anything about it 
now: but I know she would not put the baby out of 
doors.” 
‘* Your ma too ill to say anythink about it? Well, I 
declare! So you seem to be the master of tiie house 
as well as of the shop just now.” 
“ There is no one else, ma’am.” 
“Bless my soul! Why you must think yourself 
quite a man.” 
“No, I know I am only a boy; and very often I 
don’t know what to do for the best, and then 1 ask Mr. 
Morley, an@ he tells me.” 
“ Who's Mr. Morley ?” 
“Our minister, ma’am.” 
“Umph! And he tells you what todo. Well, you 
must be a good boy and mind what he says to you. 
Do you go to Sunday-school ? ” 
“Oh, yes, ma’am.” 
“That's right; go to the Sunday-school, and larn 
your catechism, and read your Bible, and say your 


And who minds the 


said Mrs. Llewellyn, who now thought that she had 
the key to Owen's simple character. 7 
“Thank you, ma’am. I'll try. Here is the i] 
ma'am. You had better take it when you go A 
to-night.” . 

“Law! what a hinfant phinomining you are, tp be 
sure! Who made you so wise? ” said the visitor re 
ceiving the pill-box. Rae 

“ Ma’am, Lam not wise. It is easy to rerember m 
father’s directions in such simple cases as this,” y 

“ Well, you area modest lad as well as a bright oye 
You have a deal of care on young shoulders but 
Ican ease you of one at least. I can take that there 
baby off your hands.” 

“Ma’am ?” inquired Owen, doubtfully, 

“You want a wet-nurse for that child, dou't 
you?” 

“ We did want one, ma'am; but we don't now.” Ie 
plied Owen. , 

“ But why don’t you now? Have you got one?” 

** No, ma’am, we have not got any.” 

“ Then why don’t you want one? ” 

“T inust explain. We did inquire for one, because 
the baby’s friends lad promised to supply the money 
to pay a nurse; and perhaps they gave it to my father 
the last night of his life, when we know that he went 
to see them again; but my dear father—~” org 
Owen broke down and sobbed. 

“T know, my poor little man! He was set upon 
and robbed, and murdered! and in course the money 
went with all the rest,” said the visitor, soothingly. 

“ Yes, ma’am; and with my father's death we lost 
all trace of the baby’s friends—unless my mother 
knows who they are; but she is too ill to be talked 
with about them now. And so you see we have 
neither the money to pay a nurse for tle baby, nor 
any trace of any friends we could apply to in its 
behalf. And that is the reason we cannot employ 
wet-nurse now. But the baby is doing very well, 
ma’am,” said Owen, wiping his eyes and making a noble 
effort to control his boyish grief. 

“Well, my little lad, listen to me. My grand- 
daughter lost her little un—which it was just a week 
old a Sunday, and as fine a boy as ever was born; 
howsomedever, it died ; and she will be glad enough 
to take this baby to nuss. So, if you will wrap it up 
warm, I will carry it out to her this blessed evening. 
And me and my granddaughter will be willing for to 
wait for the pay until you fiad out who the baby’s 
friends is,” 

“Thank you, ma’am, very kindly ; but I cannot let 
the baby go,” said Owen, gently. 

“But why not, when I will take good care of it, 
and wait for the pay as long as you like?” 

“ Because, ma’am, the baby was given to my father 
to take care of, and he promised to take care of it, and 
would have done so if he had lived; and now that he 
is gone and I stand in his place, I must perform all he 
promised to do, and keap the baby, at least until my 
mother is able to say what shall be done with it.” 

“ Why, you don’t go for to say as you mean to tako 
the burden of that child on to yourselves?” 

“Tt is no burden, ma’am. Old Nancy is very fond 
of it, and likes to take care of it.” 

“ But the cost?” 

“ That is nothing, ma’am—only a drop of milk and 
a little flour to make its food, which surely a beggar 
would never begrudge to a baby.” : 
“ You will be beggars yourselves if you go on in 
this way,” exclaimed the visitor, nearly betraying her- 
self by the extreme irritation she felt at being foiled 
by a simple boy. F 
“Oh, no, ma’am, we shall never be beggars, not if 
we were to have to keep this baby and ten more all 
our lives.” : 
“Hey-day! What's to prevent it, I would like to 
know?” vl 
“Tam to prevent it, ma’am—with the blessing 0! 
heaven,” said Owen, at once proudly and reverently, 
as he asserted himself and appealed to Divine Pro- 
vidence. ‘ 

“Oh!” exclaimed the baffled woman, turning away 
from the brave blue eyes that met hers so frankly 
and so fearlessly. ‘I hate to talk toa child or fool. 
You had better let me take that baby home to my 
granddaughter to nuss. She'll be a blessing to It, and 
it will be a comfort to her.” 

“Tam sorry to refuse you, ma’am; but I cannot 
send the baby away. And I am sure my mother 
would not, if she were well enough to be asked. 
“The baby will be apt to worrit your mether 
fits, and keep her back from getting well. An¢ . 
her sake, if for nobody else's, you ought to let me " @ 
it away,” said the visitor, appealing to what bis 
rightly considered Owen's most sensitive point, 4 
love for his bereaved mother. ; a 
“TI thank you very much indeed, ma‘am. It “7 
seem ill-natured in me to keep on denying you. B - 
you please, ma’am, the poor little thing does not wor y 
mother abit. It lies there in its little cradle, as mee 
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prayers, and you'll go straight to heaven when you die,” 





to nurse, if you can get it.” 


and as patient as if it knew it was a poor little 
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<s thing, dependent on strangers, and had to 
ee aid Duel: tenderly—for the boy had 
much of his father’s sympathetic nature in him. 

« What an idea!” ; 

“Jt js true, ma’am. Everybody that sees it says 
that it is the quietest little creature that ever was, and 
that it is really wonderful how quiet itis. And Mrs. 
Morley—that is our minister's wife—says it is a special 

essing ef Providence. - ar 

“Umph!” muttered the visitor to herself. “ {t is 
the effect of the sedatives administered to the mother.” 
Then, speaking aloud, she continued : t 

«See here, my little man—Iam very anxious on my 
poor granddaughter’s account, to have that there 
baby. She suffers for one so mach.” 

“Tam very sorry for your granddaughter, ma’am ; 
but I cannot part with the baby.” 

“Bless the boy, how obstinate he is, to be sure! 
Now, look here, my little fellow,” said tho tempter, 
trying the effect of bribery. “It is all for the baby’s 
good and my granddaughter’s benefit; so if you will 

let mo have that thero baby, I will give you five 

nds.” 

ar Oh, ma’am!” exclaimed the deeply-shocked boy. 

“Now consider how many spinning-tops and 
marbles and ginger-bread nuts five pounds would 

buy,” she said, persuasively. F 

“Oh, ma’am! and do you think I could be so 
dishonest and so cruel and so wicked as to sell little 
Gladdys ?” 

“Littl—whom?” exclaimed the startled woman, 
scarcely believing her ears. 

«Little Gladdys, ma’am, our baby.” 

“ Where did you get that name ? ” 

“Father and mother gave it to the baby, ma’am.” 

Mrs. Llewellyn felt herself growing so deadly cold 
that she knew she was turning ghastly pale. So she 
bent her head low over the counter to conceal her 
change of complexion, and whispered : 

“ Has no one any idea who the baby’s friends are ? ” 

“No one, unless mother has; but she has been 
delirious with fever ever since father was brought 
home dead 

Owen’s voice broke down again, and he sobbed. 

“Poor lad! what a terrible loss, to be sure! I 
hope the constables will soon find them horrid villains, 
and have ‘em all hanged. Hain't they got no clue 
yet?” 

“No, ma'am; everybody is waiting now for my 
nether to come to herself. She knew where father 
went that last night of his life. And so Mr. Morley 
en she will be able to give a clue to the whole 
affair.” 

“Whatever do you mean by the whole affair, lad?” 

“Why all about the baby’s parents, aud my father’s 
murderers,” answered Owen, sententiously. 

Lower and lower drooped the head of the visitor as 
she heard these ill-boding words. At length, in a sort 
of desperation, she said : 

“Well, my lad, if so be you can’t let me take the 
laby along o’ me, you can let me have a peep at it, I 
spose?” 

_ am so sorry to keep on saying ‘no,’ ma‘am, 
because it seems so uncivil; but tho baby is asleep in 
its cradle up in mother's room, and I must not disturb 
it, or her either, because father always said that 
ucither little children nor sick people ought ever to be 
awakened out of their sleep. And all the comfort I 
lave how is remembering and following my father's 
directions,” 

_ Mrs. Llewellyn could searcely restrain an expres- 
sion of impatience. But she drew the faded old green 
pe aly over her face before raising her head and 

ying: 

“It seems then as how nothink can be done till 

your ma comes to her senses. But I daresay when 
she does, aud when she hears about me and my grand- 
daughter wanting to take the baby to nuss, she'll let 
Us have it, and thank us, too.” 
. Maybe she may, mvam. Anyhow, I will tell her 
Fou called, if you will please to give me your name 
ye address,” said Owen, taking down the little “ Order 
Site” that hung on a nail against the wall. 

he jartainly — Me, Stone, near the cross-roads,” said 
that pighhenteet & name that was very common in 
FY ang inuiocently wrote down the false name and 

tress, and replaced the slate on its hook. 
ma, ood-bye, my little lad—be sure you tell your 

a Said the visitor, preparing to leave the shop. 

Good-bye, ma'am. I will be sure to tell my 

— replied Owen. 
nd mind x!) 

tad your Bille every dag ee teeular, and 

‘ se re an; thank you, I will,” said the boy, bow- 

Mrs, Lie, ; the visitor left the shop. 

Wi ewellyn re-entered her old chaise, and drove 

amay the obey was clear of the village, she threw 

row 1 , x. And, as she drove slowly onward, 
ae nnuned with herself as follows: 

0+ the community here are entirely off the scent 





of the doctor’s murderers—bah ! that is an ugly word! 
—and of the child’s parentage! ‘They think that the 
doctor was murdered by that wretched band of escaped 
felons on whose unlucky shoulders is laid the bur- 
den of crimes whose real perpetrators cannot be dis- 
covered! And they think that the babe is a mother- 
less child that was committed to the doctor’s care, to 
be put out to nurse, And only tlie doctor’s widow is 
supposed to know anything certain upon any of these 
points. And her friends are waiting for her recovery, 
in the hope that she may be able to communicate some 
important facts in relation to her husband's motions 
on that last night of his life, that shall lead to the appre- 
hension of the doctor’s murderers and to the discovery 
of the babe’s friends. Well! for the first proposition 
—I, for one, think that they will have some trouble 
to get at the real marksman that fired the good shot 
tkat proved so fatal toa meddler. Lut as to the other 
matter, now—the child! It is impossible to conjecture 
how much that man may have confided to his wife. 
If he has told her as much as he knows, she may be 
able to follow up the clue that he has given her, until 
it brings her to Forest Lodge, and into the very 
chamber of Gladdys. And there would be a con- 
tretemps! I must prevent that! Before the doctor's 
widow recovers, we must flit from Forest Lodge, leav- 
ing no trace of our preseuce there, or departure thence. 
We must remove all the new furniture, and not only 
lock up, but nail up, all the doors and windows.” 

So saying, she whipped her eld horse into a trot, 
and drove rapidly towards the house in the woods, 
where she arrived a little after six o’clock. 

She drove immediately into the stable-yard, where 
the deaf mute was already waiting to attend her. 

She sprang from tle chaise, threw him the reins, 
and then rapidly spelled upon her fingers the ques- 
tion : 

“ Ts the coast clear?” 

The mute nodded, and then spelled the explanation: 

“Ennis happened to be in the young lady’s clamber 
when the clock struck six. So 1 crept up to the door 
and locked her fast in.” 

“ Quite right,” replied the lady. 

Mrs. Llewellyn then hurried up to the house and 
into er own private apartment, where she threw off 
her disguise, carefully concealed it, and resumed her 
usual dress. 

Then she went up tothe chamber of Gladdys, 
noiselessly unlocked the door, and entered. 

Ennis was sitting, sewing by the last light of the 
setting sun, in the recess of the west window, quite 
unconscious of having been mado a prisoner. 

She arose and stood up respectfully at the entrance 
of her mistress. 

“How has your young lady passed the day?” 
inquired Mrs, Llewellyn. 

“Very quiet, ma'am. She has dozed most of the 
time. I gave her some calf-foot jelly about dinner 
time, and I gave her her tea about half an hour 
ago.” 

“« ‘That was right. Now go down, Eunis, and get 
my tea ready. Make some nive toast, and do not 
forget to put the currant jelly and preserved figs on 
the table,” said the lady, taking a bunch of keys from 
her pocket and handing them to the maid. 

Ennis left the room. 

Mrs. Llewellyn approached the bedside of her 
dupe. 

Gladdys was lying placidly on hér right side in 
frout of the bed—not dozing, but still under the’ in- 
fluence ef the drug; for the expression of her counte- 
nance was unnaturally calm as she looked up at the 
woman who was supposed to have just returned from 
the baby’s funeral. 

‘** How are you now, my dear?” 

“T don’t know. Is my poor little baby laid in her 
grave?” said Gladdys. 

“Yes, my dear—I saw it done; everything was 
conducted in the best possible manner. And the doctor 
told me something that it will be a great comfort to 
you to hear.” 

“ What was that?” 

“ Why, that when he found the baby so very ill, 
and feared for its life, he sent for the minister of his 
church, and had it christened.” 

“Tam glad of that. Yes, that is a comfort to me. 
What name did he give the pvor little thing.” 

Mrs. Llewellyn hesitated a moment, and then said : 

“*Mary.’ As he did not know what cur wishes 
might be on the subject, and as there was no time 
to consult us, he gave the child the simplo name of 
‘Mary.’” 

“Tam glad of that too. 
name. 
fondly she would have loved her. 


It was my dear mother’s 
If she had lived, and my child had lived, how 
Oh, still I hope 
that up in heaven she has received tho little stranger 
angel on her bosom,” murmured Gladdys, as if speak- 


ing to herself. ’ 

“No doubt of it, my dear. Well, and the same 
minister that christened the child yesterday, buried it 
to-day. And I have given orders for a pure white 





marble slab—inscribed with the name of ‘ Mary ’ and 
the date of the birth and of the death, together with 
text of ‘Suffer little children to come unto me ’—to 
be placed atthe head of the grave. And as soon as it 
is done you shall go and see it.” 

“Thank you, very much. Did you —did you 
bring mea lock of my baby’s hair? ” inquired Gladdys, 
anxiously. 

“ There!” involuntarily exclaimed Mrs. Llewellyn, 
and then she paused in thought. 

Of course, as the whole story was a base fabrication, 
and as tho deceiver had seen no baby, alive or dead, 
she had got no baby’s lock of hair, and, in fact, she 
had forgotten all about her promise to bring any such 
thing, until the question of Gladdys recalled it to her 
memory and surprised from her an exclamation of 
dismay. 

But Mrs. Llewellyn’s presence of mind and prompti- 
tude in deception saved her. 

“There!” she repeated in precisely tle same tone 
of dismay; “if I have not gone and left it in my 
dressing-room, where I took of my bonnet. I will go 
and bring it to you, my dear,” 

“Oh, I was so afraid, by your looks when I asked 
you, that you had forgotten it altogether,” said 
Gladdys. 

“No, my dear, I could never do that,” replied the 
lady, as she left the room. 

She went straight to her own cliamber, opened a 
small casket that stood upon the chimney-piece, and 
took from it a small folded paper that contained a 
lock of baby’s hair. It was the first clippingsof James 
Stukely’s hair, aud had been preserved by his mother 
all these years. 

She took the tress of hair from its discoloured 
wrappings, and carried it into the chamber of Gladdys, 
and laid it before her, saying: 

“ Here, my dear, here is the little lock; I cut it 
myself, underneath the back of the head, where it 
could never be missed.” 

Gladdys took the false hair in her hands and gazed 
tenderly upon it, murmuring in a tone of affectionate 
regret : 

* Poor little thing! This is all I shall ever have 
of her. But how dead it looks!” 

“ My dear, it was cut from the head of a dead 
child,” said Mrs. Llewellyn. 

“Yes, I suppose that is the reason why it looks 
so,” said Gladdys, pressing the hair to her lips, and 
then placing it on her heart. 

The gentle excitement produced by the return of 
Mrs. Llewellyn was short-lived. 

Very soon Gladdys turned her face to the wall, and 
overpowered by the strong sedative, that in her 
weak condition had produced an unusually great 
effect upon her nerves, suffered herself to drop iuto 
lethargy. 

As soon as Gladdys was quiet, Mrs, Llewellyn left 
the room, and went down-stairs, to enjoy alone her 
luxurious supper. 

As she sat at the table, she laughed inwardly at a 
thought that crossed her mind. 

“can write and tell James,” she murmured to her- 
self, “that Gladdys must love him secretly; because 
she has begged from me a lock of his hair, and is 
wearing it next to her heart! Poor boy! how happy 
it will make him! But women will seem to him more 
of an enigma than ever. I fancy I hear my poor 
darling exclaiming ‘ Extraordinary !’” 

And Mrs, Lleweilyn laughed again. 

As soon as sho had finished her supper, she sum- 
moned her deaf and dumb accomplice to her presence, 
and consulted with him concerning immediate pre- 
parations for departure from Forest Lodge. 

She knew that she had but a short time left in 
which to effect a removal, if she wished to escape, 
before the possible recovery and revelations of the 
doctor's widow should lead to investigations in her 
neighbourhoed. 

So that very evening she commenced preparations 
for her departure. 

First of all, the rooms were all dismantled of their 
rich curtains aud carpets, which were packed up that 
night, and early the next morning sent off. 

Next, the heavier furniture was packed up and sent 
after them. 

Finally, when everything was quite ready for their 
flitting, and the ample family travelling carriage stood 
on the grass-grown drive before the door, Gladdys 
was told that they were all going ou a pleasant sumn- 
mer tour for her health, and that she must get up and 
be dressed for the journey. 

The poor young creature, bereaved of every object 
of her affections, sickened by ‘hope deferred,’ aud 
deadened by deleterious drugs, had by this time fallen 
into a state of perfect apathy and passive obedience. 

She expressed no surprise, asked no questions, made 
no objections, but permitted herself to be lifted from 
the bed, @ressed in her travelling suit, and taken down- 
stairs by Mrs. Llewellyn and Ennis. 

They placed her in a recumbent position on tho 
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front seat of the carriage, and they themselves took 
the back seats. 
And thus Gladdys was taken away frem Forest 
Lodge, to be conveyed to “ parts unknown.” 
And now we must return to Amy Wynne. 
(To be continued.) 








SCIENCE. 

Brown Broyze Dir ror Coarmnc Wat Hooks, 
&c.—Iron scales, 1 pound; arsenic, 1 ounce: muri- 
atic acid, 1 pound; zinc, solid, 10 ounces; the zinc 
should be kept in only when the bath is used. The 
castings must be perfectly clean from sand and 
grease. 

Mepictnat PLantrs.—Mitcham produces annually 
from30,000 to40,000 bushels of roses, and about 11 tons 
of camomile flowers. Lavender yields from 10 lbs. to 
to 20 lbs. of oil per acre. Four hundred of camomile 
flowers are about tle yield per acre, giving from 8 
to 10 Ibs. of oil. Penny royal gives about 12 lbs. per 
acre. 

TELEGRAPHIC ProGress.—According to SirCharles 
Bright, there only remains about 1¢0 miles of land 
telegraph communication to be completed before India 
aud England are in direct connection. Another reute 
between England and India, through Russia, by way 
of Tiflis and Teheran, will be ready in a few weeks. 
Sir Charles thinks that, in three years, we may have 
daily telegrams from Hong-Kong, Brisbane, Adelaide, 
and Melbourne. 

Tne THermometrer.—Hero, of Alexandria, who 
lived about 130 bB.c., is said to have been the inventor 
of an instrument for measuring the heat of the 
atmosphere, which continucd in use until the close of 
the 16th century. It was then reduced to a more 
convenient form by Sanctonio, an Italian; it was 
afterwards improved upon by Fahrenheit, a Dutch- 
mau, who, in 1720, affixed the graduating scale, and 
other details, which render the thermometer the 
instrument of practical utility which it now is. 

THE APPLICATIONS OF ELECTRICITY. 

A Granp prize ef 50,000f., offered by the Emperor 
of the French, lias been awarded to M. Ruhmkorff, and 
has given rise toa very remarkable report upon the 
subject in general. 

The prize was originally offered in 1852, and its 
award entrusted to a commission composed of the 
following gentlemen :—M. Dumas, senator, president ; 
Messrs. Pelouce, Regnault, Rayer, Serres, Becquerel ; 
‘Baron G. Dupin, Baron Ségnier, General Morin, 
General Probert, and H. Sainte-Claire Deville, all 
members of the Institute; M. Reynaud, inspector- 
general of roads and bridges, and chief of the light- 
house service, and M. Jamin, Professor of Physics of 
the Faculty of Sciences in Paris. 

In 1858, the commission proceeded to the award, 
and came to the decision that there was no applica- 
tion of sufficient importance to warrant the disposal of 
such a prize, but petitioned the Emperor to allow the 
offer to stand good for the next period of five 
years. Tho present report announces a notable im- 
provemeut in the application of electrical power, 
and awards the grand prize to M. RKubmkorff. 
M. Froment has been raised to the grade of officer 
of the Legion of Henour, at the suggestion of the 
commission. 

In the third place, the commission recommend the 
repetition of the offer of the prize ef 50,000f., and this 
recommendation has been acceded to by the Emperor. 
The report »f the commission is from the pen of its 
president, M. Dumas. 

M. Rulmkorff, it xppears, was formerly a workman 
in the employ of some of the best instrument makers 
in France, became afterwards a manufacturer on his 
Own account, and finally head of one #f the first 
establishments in Europe. He is essentially a self- 
educated aud self-made men, and, in the words of the 
report, “worthy to serve as a model to the many 
intelligent workmen engaged in the manufacture of 
instruments of precision.” 

After referring to the discoveries of Ampére, 
(Erstedt, and Faraday, the report goes on to say :— 
Every time that the electricity of the pile comes into 
contact with a conducting wire, and produces a cur- 
rent therein; every time that the communication and 
the current are interrupted, the phenomena which are 
produced are net confined to such transmission or in- 
terruption of the current. The bodies in the neigh- 
bourhood of the conductor are influenced. If the wire 
which receives the current is wound round a bobbin, 
and this in its turn is enveloped in another bobbin of 
uncharged wire, each time that a direct current is 
created or interrupted in the former, a current is pro- 
duced in the latter in the contrary direction. In mul- 
tiplying these interruptions, or in rendering them 
more frequent, the iuductive cvil Lecemes an electrical 
apparatus of a special and novel kind, aud presents 
phenomena which resemble those of the plate machine. 


From the year 1851, M. Ruhmkorff has devoted him- 
self to the construction and perfecting of such appa- 
ratus; and he has succeeded in giving his name to it, 
in raising it to importance in ascientific point of view, 
and in endowing it with an amount of energy which 
fits it for the basis of serious applications. ‘Tle appa- 
ratus of Ruhmkorff, then, combines the two forms of 
electricity which were separated by a long interval, 
that of the fractional machine and of the pile. The 
effects of the Rulmkorff apparatus are well known; 
it can be charged almost instantaneously ; its spark 
inflames combustible substances, melts metals and the 
most refractory minerals, and reproduces all the effects 
of lightning, aud pierces without difficulty masses of 
glass four inches in thickness. 

Electricity can now be employed to illuminate glass 
tubes in such @ manner as to be highly useful in 
miues, or other places where there is danger of explo- 
sion; under water, for divers; and in surgery, for 
throwing light into the mouth or other parts, without 
producing auy sensation of heat. The Ruhmkorff 
apparatus has been found particularly useful for 
marking the instant ef the departure of projectiles, 
and that of their striking any object, and thereby 
measuring their velocities. Five hundred have been 
constructed expressly to inflame the gas used in the 
machines Lenoir; and it is in everyday use in 
quarries, tunnels, and other situations for the firiug of 
trains of powder; for which its regularity of action, 
its great power, aud the distance through which it 
operates, render it peculiarly adapted. ‘The few ele- 
ments which it requires, stated at three in lieu of 100, 
and its capacity for firing eight or ten trains or mines 
at the same instant, are also great additional advan- 
tages. In 1858 it was employed with great success 
by Lieutenant Tréve, of the French navy, in the re- 
moval of the bars formed in the lagunes of Venice; 
and in 1860 it was with it that the principal fort of 
the Peiho, in China, was blown up by the firing of 
eight mines simultaneously, and that the strong iron 
stockades were cleared from the bed of the river. 

The report dwells at considerable length on the 
application of electricity in the mechanical arts, for 
the purposes of illumination in electro-metallurgy and 
in surgery. 

With respect to the first of these divisions, the 
report says that, notwithstanding the great improve- 
ments that have been made, the “ electric-horse” 
costs at present 20 or 30 times more than the “steam 
horse,” and that, “as a motor for works requiring 
power, electricity is therefore yet far from supplying 
a substitute for steam.” But there are mapy cases in 
which it is serviceable, such, for instance, as in the 
machine Lenoir, in which the sudden ignition of gas 
causes an instantaneous elevation of temperature, first 
on one side of a piston in a cylinder and then on the 
other, and thus creating a motor; or for producing, at 
a given moment, aud at a distance, the movement of 
light mechanical a;pliances which direct the action of 
other parts moved by powerful mechanical means, 
acting in this latter case after the mauner of the 
nervous system in animals, which transmits the 
orders, and leaves to the muscles the task of carrying 
them into effect. In this way it has been used to 
throw into action the breaks of railway carriages, 
causing the impetus of the wheels themselves to retard 
their own progress. 

Reference is made also to the engraving of rollers 
by means of a design drawn with non-conducting 
ink or metallic paper; to the copying of a design 
from one roller on auother, as in the machine of M. 
Giaffe; and to the pantographic apparatus of M. 
Cazelli, which is described as capable of transmitting 
from one end of France to the other despatches in any 
language whatever, tracing drawings, or whatever is 
delineated on a sheet of metallic paper prepared for 
the purpose, and reproduced on another paper ren- 
dered chemically impressionable to the electric cur- 
rent ; to the weaving machinery of M. Bonelli, which, 
although not found to succeed in complicated work, 
will, it is expected, be eventually applied usefully iu 
other cases. 

Evecrricity.—The word is derived from elektron, 
the Greek for amber; that being the substance in 
which the existence of an electric fluid—capable of 
being excited and accumulated—was discovered, 600 
B.c. Electricity, however, considered as a science, 
is but of modern origin. William Gilbert, a physician 
in London in 1600, is the earliest writer on the sub- 
ject; other authors followed, at intervals; and in the 
year 1660 the first electrical machine was invented. 
This was gradually improved upon, and in 1774 it 
began to be used for medical purposes. 

Gun-Corron.—'Trials are still going on with gun- 
cotton; and if its deterioration can be prevented, there 
can be little doubt that it will prove a most valuable ad- 
dition to, if not a substitute for, gunpowder. We have 
already recorded its power in the destruction of an 
Armstrong 110-pounder, when used in a shel!, and we 
may hence judge that the armour-plates, which are 








little affected by the explosion of powder shells, will 












——————= 
be cut in two by shells filled with gun-cotto, I 
true that gunpowder deteriorates both from dun ‘| 
motion, but not in so great a degree from equal 
the atmosphere as gun-cotton. On the othe teed 
gun-cotton may be carried wet in tanks jn perfect af 
curity, and possesses, both in power and extreme 
lightness and cost, and in not fouling the guns, ye 
great advantages over guppowder. 

M. Ricurer, of Stuttgard, has devised g novel 
means of extracting the juice from grapes. Instead 
of pressing them in the ordinary way, le puts them 
in a drum provided with a suitable strainer, ang totat- 
ing at the rate of 1,000 or 1,500 times a minute, Tho 
process is said to have the following advantages over 
the ordinary method:—The time required fur the 
operation is greatly lessened, the whole of the mus, 
from 1 cwt. of grapes being obtained in five minutes: 
the quantity of juice is increased by 5 or ¢ per cent, 
“ stalking” is rendered unnecessary, and the agitated 
must is so mixed with air thai fermentation beging 
comparatively soon. 

Tue Societe Imperiale d’Agriculture has offered a 
prize of 2,000 francs, to be given in 1867, for the best 
analyses of the following woods :—Oak (heart-wood) 
of the age of at least forty years (quercus robur or 
pedunculata); ash (fraxinus excelsior), of the age of 
at least twenty-five years—the whole of the wood ex- 
































































































































cept the liber and bark; pine (pinus maritima or sil- hh br 
vestris) of the same age, and poplar (popuius tremula so 
or alba) of the age of twenty years. Analyses of the — 
same trees five years old are also to be made, with the nl 
view of comparing the composition of woods of dif- ae 
ferent ages. Specimens of the woods and of the We an 
principles obtained from them iust be sent with each the Sc 
r. ‘. 
Sell ANOTHER GUN. a, 
A GuN, we believe, of entirely novel construction, Soaenl 
has been invented and patented by Major-Genenl iron ( 
Hutchinson, commanding in the west of England; fourth 
and if the expectations of the inventor be only partially HM allow 
realized, great changes will take place in the con to whi 
struction of much of our ordnance. ‘T'he objects sought which 
to be accomplished in the new gun are—first, thatit and G 
shall weigh little more than twenty times, instead of the oth 
800 times the weight of the shot, as is usual ; secondly, a cord 
that without friction it shall impart rapid motion to fastene 
the shet; thirdly, that the shot shall be of the form To 0 
best adapted for penetrating the air and target; aud, so that 
lastly, that it shall leave no vacuum behind it, and face; t 
not ricochet when it strikes water. cond, a1 
A few experiments have been made at Plymouth, vessel t 
The last took place on board the gunnery ship, to be | 
Cambridge, in Hamoaze. ship's ¢ 
The gun is somewhat like a lengthened mortar. The 
chamber is of the usual cylindrical form, but only propell 
sufficiently long to hold the powder and wadding. It has pas 
is at the mouth that the chief peculiarity occurs. 1 upon th 
shot is termed disc shot. ‘Those used last week we 
about the size of two very small plates placed against 
each other, excepting that the edge is sharp. The | 
muzzle of the gun is much enlarged, and is formed s9 Mex: 
as to receive with great exactness the inner half and the 
the disc shot. The more accurate tlie fitting is, t the pro 
less the escape of gas, and the truer the aim cau Wy past 
taken. When in place, the outer edge of the shot! inignif 
flush with the muzzle of the gun. The shots weighed com 
4lbs. 20z.; the charge of powder 60z., being « Roman 
eleventh part of the weight of the shot, whereast aatiquit 
usual proportion is about one-fourth the weight oft Temains 










shot. The gun was of nearly 200ibs. we'ght 
double, the inventor said, what it ought to Lave 
en. 
The first trial was at the 1,000 yards’ target. Th 
shot went in a good direction, and pitched 100 yu 
beyond the mark. ‘The other two experiments ve 
at 13 deg. elevation for range, and 4 deg. for aim. J 
neither case could the position of the shet, when the 
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fell, be observed. ‘The tide was out, and doubtless nishty 
striking, they, from their rotation, buried thems Asia, an 
in the mud. ‘I'he experiments, as far as they he where g 
were considered satisfactory. When in the gun . Whose 1 
shot stands ia a vertical position, and rotation 18 ca found a 
by the axis of the chamber lying above the centre Diffon 
the shot, and by a projection in the interior 4 7 nises, ii 
muzzle, at the bottom, meeting the edge of the ry above ov 

From the shortness of the gun, it possesses i hillion 5 
advantages of a breech-loader; and from the simple generate 
of its construction and the little medal used, it len compare 
to be both a cheap and easily-handled paw # r a ball of 
projector may be too sanguine, but he avers a from tyv¢ 
weighing no more than the ordinary wg periment 
discharge a 600 Ib. disc. The carriage 1s va m bale hundred 
a number of galvauised india-rubber cylindrica “ 73 Tegard t 
(in contact by their sides, not extremities), se densed j 
grooves on the flanks of the gun; these rei the Conjectu; 
recoil. By a simple mechanical arrangemen vies O°, is b 
bound was received in a similar manuer on a ia For a 
rings fixed below the gua. This ry mayen - Man hag 
rabber rings the inventor prefers to en Bo a of the pr 
as they do not make the gun “jump, the dura 
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THE NEW TORPEDO. 








Torrepors have come to be recognized as very 
formidable machines in offensive warfare, and the 
iamage they have inflicted on the North American 
navy, during the war, has been very great. These 
machines are being continually experimented with, 
andare much more reliable than they were formerly. 
We illustrate herewith one of the latest inventions of 
the South. 

Ais the shell containing the powder, with the tube, 
B; fastened into it is a rod of seven-eighths iron 
(round, with a thread cut on it). D isa flat bar of 
iron (there is one on each side) one inch by one- 
fourth, fastened to the rod, C, far enough apart to 
allow the torpedo, A, to just pass in between them, 
to which it is soldered or brazed. E is the propeller, 
which has a thread cut inside the hub. F is a lever, 
and G is a spring fastened near one end by rivets; 
the other end works in a slot in the hammer, H. I is 
a cord by which two torpedoes are intended to be 
fastened together. 

To operate them it is intended to have them buoyed 
so that they will float four or five feet below the sur- 
fice; they will be stretched apart the length of the 
cord, and placed in the water at ebb tide above the 
vessel that it is intended to destroy. They are then 
to be floated down until the cord comes foul of the 
ship's cable, or the ship herself, when the two tor- 
pedoes will swing around under the ship’s side. The 
propeller then begins to operate; as soon as the hub 
has passed the end of the lever, F, the hammer falls 
upon the cap on the tube, and the explosion occurs. 








AGE AND DESTINY OF THE EARTH. 

Mex are in the habit of measuring the greatness 
and the wisdom of the universe by the duration and 
the profit which it promises to their own race; but 
the past history of the earth already shows what an 
insignificant moment the duration of the existence of 
ourraee upon it constitutes. A Ninevah vessel, a 
Roman sword, awakes in us the conception of a grand 
antiquity. When the European museums show us of 
Temains in Egypt and Assyria, we gaze with silent 
astonishment, and despair of being able to carry our 
thoughts back to a period so remote. Still must the 
human race have existed for ages, and multiplied 
itelf, before the pyramid of Ninevah was created. 
We estimate the duration of human history at six 
thousand years ; but, immeasurable as this may seem 
0 us, what is it in comparison with the time when 
the earth carried successive series of rank plants and 
rshty animals, and no men; during which in Europe, 
whe and America, groves of tropical plants flourished, 

‘ere gigantic lizards, and, after them, elephants, 
Whose mighty remains we find buried in the earth 
found a home ? F 
i ‘rent geologists, proceeding from different pre- 
eens iave sought to estimate the duration of the 
_— c eated periods, and vary from a million to nine 

‘on years. All the time during which the earth 
none organic beings is again small, when we 
alan : 2 with the ages during which the earth was 
- ~ ~ rocks. For the duration of its cooling 
perim rs lousand to two hundred centigrade, the ex- 
as = Bishop upon basalt show that about three 
seer and fifty years would be necessary. With 
io to the time when the first nebulous mass con- 
eanjectares ad Planetary system, our most daring 
fara fe oe cease. The history of man, there- 

Po ~, . . short ripple in the’course of time. 

Shes “ ae series of years than that during which 
ito ready occupied this world, the existence 
the d P *sent state of inorganic natute favourable to 

uation of man seems to be secured, so that for 













ourselves and for long generations after us we have 
nothing to fear. But the same forces of air and 
water, and the whole volcanic interior, which produced 
former geological revolution, and buried one series of 
living forms after another, act still upon the earth’s 
crust. They will most probably bring about the last 
day of the human race, then those distant cosmical 
alterations of which we have spoken, and perhaps 
force us to make way for more complete living forms, 
as the lizard and the mammoth have given place thus, 
for our fellow creatures which now exist. Thus the 
thread which has conducted us to a universal law of 
nature permits a long but not an endless existence—it 
threatens it with a day of judgment, the dawn of 
which is still happily obscured. As each of us must 
singly endure the thought of his death, the race must 
endure the same. But above the forms of dife gone 
by, the human race has high moral problems before it, 
the bearer of which it is, and in the completion of 
which it fulfils its destiny. 








FORGIVE HIM. 

“Forcive um!” said Mrs. Stearns; “Oh, Lowell, 
forgive him!” 

The speaker was an aged woman and a widow. 
Her head was white with the frosts of years, and her 
mild features were deeply marked by the hand of time. 
There was a tear in her eye, and her face was clouded 
with sorrow. She spoke to her son, a middle-aged, 
strong-featured person, whose countenance betrayed 
a firm-willed, unbending heart, but yet who appeared 
an upright, honourable man. 

“Forgive him,” repeated the white-haired widow, 
as she raised her trembling hands towards her son. 
“He is your brother—your only brother. Oh! if 
you know your own heart, you will certainly forgive 
him.” 

“Never!” spoke Lowell Stearns, in a firm, deep 
tone; “John has wronged me—deeply wronged me, 
and I should lie to my own soul were | to forgive hin 
now.” 

“And have not you wronged him?” asked his 
mother, impressively. 

“TI wronged him !—how ?” 

“By withholding from him your love; by treating 
him harshly, and causing him to sin,” answered bis 
mother, kindly. 

**Cease, mother. When you say that I have caused 
him to sin, you are mistaken. He has chosen his own 
path, and now he must travel in it.” 

“ Lowell, you are the oldest, and from you should 
come the love that can alone heal the wound between 
yourself and John.” 

‘* Listen to me, mother,” said the stubborn son, with 
a spice of bitterness in his tone; “John has been 
unjust to me—be has been unmanly and unkind. He 
has injured me, beyond reparation.” 

“No, no, Lowell,” quickly interrupted his mother; 
“not beyond reparation.” 

““Yes—he has injured my feelings by the most fatal 
darts of malice and ill-will. He has lied about me 
to my friends, and even assailed my private charac- 
ter.” 

“And can you not forgive all this?” asked his 
mother, tenderly. 

“Perhaps I might,” returned Lowell Stearns; 
“but,” he added in a hoarse tone, while his frame 
quivered with deep feeling, he has done more than 
that, he has spoken of my wife, and——But I will not 
tell you ‘all. I cannot forgive him this.” 

The strong man sank into a chair as he thus spoke, 
and for some moments his mother was silent. At 
length she approached him, and laid her hand upon 
his head. 


“ Forgive him !’’ she whispered. 

“ Never!” muttered Lowell. 

“Forgive him, and be happy. Alas, my son, you 
are not happy now, ner can you be so long as you are 
at enmity with your brother. Oh, why will you let 
this breach grow wider? You know all this com- 
menced from a mere rmisunderstanding between you, 
and now you are helping to make it worse. I know 
you will tell me that you have dene nothing to harm 
John ; but if you will look into your own bosom you 
will find that it is filled with hatred towards him. He 
knows this, and he acts accordingly. He is more 
impulsive than you are; but his heart is as kind as 
yours, and he is all generosity and love to his friends. 
More than forty years have passed over Jolin’s head, 
and during all that time he never spoke one unkind 
word to his mother.” 

“And did I ever speak unkindly to you, my 
mother?” asked Lowell, in a half-hushed tone of 
voice. 

“No, no. You and John both have kind hearts; 
and it grieves me sorely to see you as you are now. 
It grieves me to see you both so unhappy. Ah, 
Lowell! I fear that you do not realise how noble a 
thing it is to forgive those who may have injured 
you.” 

Lowell Stearns made no reply to his mother. He 
saw that she was unhappy, aud he knew that he was 
himself unhappy also. In former years he had loved 
his brother, and he knew that he had been faithfully 
loved in return, ‘ 

The trouble that had so unfortunately separated 
them had been trivial in its beginning; but Lowell’s 
sternness of will and John’s hastiness of temper had 
kept the fire increasing. ‘The first fault had belonged 
to the younger brother, but a word of explanation 
at the time might have healed it without trouble ; 
now, however, the affair had become deep and dan- 
gerous, and there was but one way for remedy. That 
way the aged mother would point out. 

“ Lowell,” continued Mrs. Stearns, speaking in a 
trembling tone, “I can spend but a few short days 
longer on earth. I feel that the sands in my giass 
have almost all runout; but before I depart, I hope I 
may meet my two boys together in love. I hope I 
may see them once more bound together in the sweet 
bonds offriendship. When you were babes, I nursed 
you, and cared for you, and I tried to do a mother’s 
duty. I tried to make you both fit for the great 
world. As you grew older, I promised myself a full 
share of happiness in your companionship, and nought 
has come to dim the joy of my widowed heart till this 
sad cloud lowered upon me. I love my children— 
I love them both alike; and yet they love not each 
other. Lowell, my son, one thing weighs heavily 
upon me. Should this thing last till I am dead— 
then how will you and your brother meet by the 
side of my corpse? How will you feel when you come 
to——” 

“Hush, my mother!” uttered the stout 
trembling like a reed. “Say mo more now. 
evening I will speak to you my mind.” 

* * * * 


man, 
This. 


John Stearns sat in his easy chair in his own cosy 
parlour, and about him were his loved wife and chil- 
dren. 

Everything that money could procure toward real 
comfort was his, but yet he was not happy. Amid 
all his comforts, there was one dark cloud to trouble 
him. The spot where for long years he had nurtured 
a brother’s love, was now vacant—no, not vacant; 
for it was filled with bitterness, He knew that he 
was in fault; but he tried to excuse himself by think- 
ing that his brother hated him. This, however, did 
not ease his conscience ; for he knew that he was lying 
to himself. 

While he sat thus, he heard a ring at the front door, 
and in a few mements one of the children told him 
that uncle Lowell wanted to see him. 

“Tell him to come in,” said John; and after this he 
made a motion for his wife and children to leave the 


room. “I shan’t budge an inch,” he muttered to him- 
self. “If he thinks to frighten me, he'll find his mis- 
take.” 


Before he could say more, his brother entered the 
room. 

“ Good evening, John,” said Lowell; at the same 
time laying his hat on the table. John Stearns was 
taken all aback by this address, and he could hardly 
believe his ears; but he responded hesitatingly to the 
salutation. For an instant he looked up into his 
brother’s face, and during that instant there flashed 
across his mind a wish that he had never given cause 
for offence. 

“John,” continued Lowell, still standing, “ you 
well kuow what has passed to make us so very un- 
happy.” 

“Yes, I know,” answered Jolin, hardly knowing 
what tone to assume. 

“Well, my brother,” continned Lowell, while a tear 





glistened in his eye, and at the same time extending. 
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his hand, “I have come to bury the evil that has risen 
between us. If you have wronged me, I freely for- 
give you; andif I have been harsh and unbrotherly 
towards you, I ask that you will forget it. Come, let 
us be friends once more.” 

Like an electric. shock came this speech upon the 
ears of John Stearns. A moment he stood half-be- 
wildered, and then the tears broke forth from his eyes. 
He reached forth Lis hand, but his words were broken 
and indistinet. 

He had not expected this from his stern brother; 
but it came like a heayen-sent beam of light to his 
soul, and in a moment more the broihers were folded 
in a warm embrace. 

When they were aroused, it was by feeling a trem- 
bling hand laid upon their heads; and when they 
looked up, they found their aged mother standing by 
them. 

“ Bless you, my children, bless you,” murmured the 
white-haired parent, as she raised her hands towards 
heaven; “and, oh! I pray God that you may nevermore 
be unhappy.” 

John Stearns knew that his mother had been the 
angel who had touched the heart of his brother, and 
it did not alter his forgiveness. 

“ Ob,” he murmured, “I have been very wrong; I 
have abused you, my brother; but if you can forgive 
me, I will try to make it all up.” 

“Your love will repay it all, John. Let me have 
your love, and I will try never to lose it more.” 

“Now I am truly happy,” said the geod mother, as 
she gazed with pride on her sons. “NowI can die 
in peace. O, my boys, if you would have your 
children sure of happiness in after life, teach them 
that forgiveness will heal social wounds, which can 
be healed in no other way. Many a heart has been 
broken from the simple want of such a talismanic 
power.” 

Loth those brothers blessed their mother for the 
healthful lesson she had taught them, and they failed 
not to teach it to their children, as one of the best 
Loous that could be given them for life. 


8. C. J. 





INDUSTRY. 

Tue first great lesson tauglit us by everything, 
animate and inanimate, in all nature is to continually 
to do and strive. The patient bee in her hive, the in- 
defatigable ant in his hill, the cunning beaver in his 
dam, the blind mole in his labyrinthing burrow, 
everything in the whole universe, from the coral 
insect constructing, atom by atom, age after age, 
palaces and caverns, and mountains at the bottom of 
the great deep, to the untiring stars, in their grand 
courses, ever rushing, never ceasing ; all the wonder- 
iul phenomena of nature are ever preaching to us vlo- 
quent sermoxs of the value, the utility, the beauty, 
aud the necessity of activity and industry. 

Action is the first great law of all things. Without 
it, there could be no change of seasous, no seed time, 
110 harvest, no beautiful transformations from germ to 
flower, from flower to fruit! Without it, the ocean’s 
‘mighty minustrelsy” would be hushed; silent the 
“music of the spheres!” Without it, no white sailed, 
stately, courtly ships would make obeisauce to the 

ze, or bound over the laughing billows. Without 
it, the universe had never emerged out of the formless, 
ilent, black, primeval chaos. Without it, there 
»ould be no warmth, no growth, no light, no sound, 
no life. Life is action. Let action be stopped, and 
darkness, the black jaws of never-ending night, 

uld swallow up creation, and chaos would come 


artouin,. 

These things should teach us that we, responsible 
creatures, should be “up and doing,” ever earnestly 
striving for the development of our faculties, the en- 
largement of our powers, and the increase of our use- 
fulness to ourselves and our race; ever jindustriously 
engaged in some good and useful work. 

“The little busy bees” ignominiously expel the 
drones from the scenes of their labours, and exclude 
them from the enjoyment of their labour’s swect pro- 
ducts. 

So ought mankind to do with the idlers—the 
drones—in the great human hive, this teeming, buzz- 
ing, bustling, busy world; and so, as a general thing, 
they do. 

in ove way or another, the idlers of our race, like 
the drones among the bees, are debarred, shut out 
from the best experiences and the sweetest enjoyments 
of life. 

They sleep not the calm, unbroken sleep of the in- 
lustrious; they dream not honest industry's sweet 

mn; they think not the proud and happy thoughts 
are born of the enuobling consciousness of 
vements won in duty’s field, by patience, by for- 
and by toil. 
he daintiest viands, the costliest wines, the most 
e and luxurious fare, have not, for them, the 








sturdy, hearty labourer in the path of duty makes his 
meal, and feasts withal. 

Labour overcomes all things. Wealth is a great 
boon, rightly used; beauty is much; brilliant natural 
gifts are much; genius is much; but industry utilizes 
and makes effective and potent all of them; binds 
them to their true uses; bends them to the purposes 
for which they were designed ; and, properly directed, 
makes them sources of pleasure and happiness to their 
possessor. C. H. N. 





TO A BEAUTIFUL CHILD. © 
I Know thee, fond one as thou art, 
Young, and beautiful, and fair ; 
With sunlight resting on thy brow, 
And on thy waving hair. 


I smile to see thy radiant smile— 
I weep to see thee weep ; 

And when I gaze on thee awhile, 
Strange musings o’er me creep. 

Say, art thou destined for this earth ? 
Or is thy form so light, 

Dut fancy as it wanders on 
Before my ravished sight ? 

Sweet child of budding innocence, 
Thou art too fair for earth; 

And wisely may I deem thee now 
An angel in thy birth. 

Dut still, as years glide swift away, 
The false, deceitful art 

Of those who are not what they seem, 
May blight thy gentle heart. 


'Tis vain for me to think 
‘That thou wilt always be 

So pure, so fair, so free from care, 
For earth has charms for thee. 


Still, let virtue guide thee on 
Through paths of fadeless flowers ; 
And @ield thee safe from every sin, 
In pleasure’s giddy hours. 
R. T. E. 


——EEE—EE 


COLTSFOOT. 





A younG Dutch miller, a long while ago, having a 
taste for painting, amused himself in his hours of 
leisure by representing the landscape amid which he 
lived. ‘I'he mill, the cattle of his master, the beautiful 
verdure, clouds, smoke, light or shade, were all por- 
trayed with an exquisite touch. 

This artist, it seems, became celebrated and a rich 
man, notwithstanding that he was once a poor miller. 
An artist of celebrity stopped at his inn, and, admiring 
the truth of the landscapes, offered a large sum, and 
promised to take all that this young man could produce. 
he eye of the celebrated artist who made the 
purchase was not vulgar, for he could appreciate the 
genius of the poor miller, who was modest. 

Who would believe that plants have the same fate 
as man; only they require a patron to appreciate 
them. The tussilage, or coltsfoot, would, perhaps, 
lave for ever remained at the foot of Mount Pila, 
blooming in obscurity, if the great botanist, M. Villan 
de Grenoble, had not discovered and appreciated this 
littlegem of the vegetable kingdom. Had it been the tall, 
majestic lily, whose graceful white flowers are tower- 
ing upward to the skies, or the beautiful roseof Sharon, 
or the lily of the valley, which is spoken of by king 
Solomon, it then might have had many admirers. 
But it was none of these consequential beauties of the 
floral world. No, no. Had it been the Peruvian 
heliotrope, whose lilac-coloured flowers continue to 
bloom nearly the whole year; or the tall magnolia, 
with its green, spreading leaves and pearly-white 
fragrant blossom that enraptures our senses upon 
approaching it, then the coltsfoot might have been 
overlooked. 

The fragrance of the heliotrope is said by the 
Orientals to elevate their souls toward heaven; the 
odour is so strong and exhilarating that it produces 
intoxication. But the little flower which has excited 
our admiration is none of these majestic and towering 
plants of its kingdom that even excite the admiration 
of kings aud the inspiration of poets. But it is a 
plain, diminutive, yellow flower, deriving its name 
from tussis, a cough for which the plant is reputed a 
remedy. It belongs to the composite family, and 
grows in clusters, as the violet, cowslip, mimosa, and 
many other plain flowers. To describe. it minutely, 
it bears a beautiful yellow blossom, woolly when 
young, but very fragrant. 

The botanist to whom we owe its discovery calls. it 
the perfume-plant. It was first found at the foot of a 
hill, growing in obscurity, no eye to gaze upon its 
beauties but the great eye of Providence, which had 
transplanted it on the globe, and the eyes of angels 





zest which seasons the coarsest crust upon which the 


whose watchful care is even attracted to flowers. 





Rl 
Here were beauty aud elegance hidden at the f 
of 2 mountain, whose soil was rarely trod py a 
yet the spot was found, the flower was not g 
by “ vulgar eyes,” but glanced at by one of an appre- 
ciative mind, aud one who said, “Justice shal] be done 
you.” Therefore, the botanist, Villan de Grenoble 
knew how to appreciate the humble littl flower of 
which we write. He gave it a distinguished rank in 
his works; and since then the tussilage has been 
cultivated with care, and perfumes as the violet, |i] 
of the valley, and mignonette, every place or ome 
of the globe where it blooms. Its smiling blossoms 
peep up from the solitary nook, in the meadows, or in 
the cultivated gardens; it blooms at seasons when ali 
other flowers have disappeared. Is not sucha blossom 
worthy of all admiration and attention? Most as. 
suredly it is, 
Who does not love a flower? 
}ts hues are taken from the light 


Which summer suns fling pure and brigh 
In scattered and prismatic hues; —_ 
That smile and s' in dropping dews, 


Its fragrance from the sweetest air; 
Its form from ¢ll that’s light and fair, 
Who does not love a flower? 


Can we not with pleasure cast our minds back to 
the days of youth, when we strayed through the 
meadow or wild wood, and heard the siuging birds 
and the hum of bees, gathering the wild flowers that 
grew on the bank or in the valley? Ah! yes—yes, 
Linked with many fond associations may be the 
simplest flower. 

They bring back to usa thousand bright recolle- 
tions of sunny days and youthful hours, when a fair, 
unclouded future lay before us. 

Ah! ’twas when we strolled the wild wovd and the 
river’s brink, watching the sparkling, dashing waves 
that came bursting almost at our feet, that we loved 
flowers. 

Even on “the wild sea-bank ” we fancy now we sce 
the prickly cactus, whose species are many; it grows 
on the barren sand, fanned by the salt sea-breezes, as 
prolific as ina garden. How often we gathered them 
in our childish rambles! 

Often when depression and sorrow dims our eyes 
with tears, and our mind wanders back to youth and 
innocence, to days when our hopes were briglit, and 
joy sat on each feature, we call to mind the past, and 
feel as though we wish we were a flower to bloom 
but a season, then to pass away. 

Such are, at times, the sad reflections of human 
nature. Yet we must not feel melancholy under any 
circumstances, but remember the words of our Saviour 
when he spoke of the flowers. He told his disciples 
to look at the lily ; it toiled not, neither did it spin, yet 
Solomon in all his glery was not arrayed like one of 
these. Therefore we must bear in mind the words of 
the Good Book; also the Dutch miller who became a 
great artist, and the little flower whose fate has been 
compared by the botanist Grenoble to this obscure 
young man, who, from being a poor miller-boy, rose 
to eminence. It is said that though wealth and pros- 
perity were his, the artist never forgot his dear mill, 
as is attested by the represertation of it in many of his 
pictures, all of which are masterpieces of art. The 
miller might have breathed the lines of the poet, 
when he whispered as he viewed the hawthorn blos- 
som— 

Fair Hope with light and buoyant form, 

Came smiling through the clouds of care; 
Glanced bright deflance on the storm, 
And hung the bow of promise there. 

There is nothing so beautiful as a flower—one suclt 
as the magnolia, heliotrope, or narcissus, wis? 
golden crown is in the centre of its pure whit? 
petals. As its fragrance comes forth on the zepliy's 
of the morning, one might imagine one’s self un the 
Grecian isles, or among tlie Hindoo nymphs, who 
chant their hymns to the Indian Cupid; or, gazing 02 
the robe of Helen, which is said to have been bordered 
with a wreath of acanthus. j 
There is more beauty in the floral world than 1s 
imagined by many persons. ‘I'he language of flowers 
is truly eloquent. By a simple flower we can convey 
more than pages of manuscript could contain. 
The unfortunate Boucher, when in solitary confine 
ment, consoled himself by studying the flowers which 
his daughter collected for him, A few days previous 
to his death, he sent her two dead lilies, to express 
the same time the purity of his soul and the fate which 
awaited him. 
The most beautiful flowers are apt to engage out 
attention, but those whose qualities are superior al 
the ones which should claim our greatest interest. 
Such is the bright yellow tussilage, or coltsfoot, which 
has been our theme, whose humble flowers were dis- 
covered away on the foreign shores near Mount Pila, 
where, perhaps, it had bloomed unnoticed and uncar 
for many ages past. 
Boeing sas and human beings, each have 
their imperfections; but the most perfect must evél- 





tually be rewarded. 
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—— 
> Gold will outshine dross, diamonds will eclipse 
* vucte: therefore, it is the genuine and beautiful that 
iF yall aimire, whether it belongs to the animal, vege- 
ible, or mineral kingdom. sn -eanmiien 

The emblem of this obscure flower is “ Justice 


Jone you.” . 
ae leone readers to analyze in their minds 


the fower that I have but faintly described. Its 
hawuty and fragrance far surpasses anything I have 
said in its favour. Such is the sweet tussilage, or 


coltsfoot. 
They shall 
That smile 
"They shall 
Than they 


own theo sweetest and fairest of flowers, 
in our woodlands or blush in our bowers; 
own thee a lovelier gem of delight, 
that illumine the voil of midnight. 

8. A. W. 


—_——_—_ rr 
————————— 


THE MASTERY OF LANGUAGES. 


1, Tuat the power of speaking foreign languages 
idiomatically may be attained with facility by adults 
without going abroad. ‘ 

9 ‘That sentences may be so formulated, in all 
languages, that, when they are thoroughly learned, 
tie results evolved therefrom will in each uew lesson 
Jouble the number of idiomatic combinations previ- 
ously acquired, ” 

3, That the acquisition of unconnected words is 
comparatively worthless, because they have not that 
property of expansion. ¥ 

4, That the preliminary study of grammar is un- 

scessary. 

7 That the power of speaking other tongues idio- 
matically is attained principally by efforts of the 
memory, not by logical reasonings. 

6. That the capacity of the memory for the reten- 
tion of foreign words is universally over-estimated ; 
and that every beginner ought, in reason, to ascertain 
by experiments the precise extent of his own indi- 
vidual power. 

7. That inasmuch as a word, not perfectly retained 
by the memory, cannot be correctly reproduced, the 
orginner ought to restrict himself within the limit of 
his ascertained capacity. 

8. That he should therefore avoid seeing or hear- 
ing oue word in excess of those which he is actually 
enzaged in committing to memory. 

9, ‘hat the mere perusal of a grammar clogs the 
memory with imperfect recollections of words and 
fractions of words; and therefore it is interdicted. 

10, That, nevertheless, the beginner who adopts 
this method will not fail to speak grammatically. 

11. That the most notable characteristic of a child’s 
process, is that he speaks fluently and idiomatically 
with a very small number of words. 

12.—That the epitome of language made by chil- 
dren, all the world over, is substantially the same. 

13. That when a child can employ two hundred 
words of a foreign tongue, he possesses a practical 
knowledge of all the syntactical constructions, and of 
all the foreign sounds, 

14. That every foreign language should therefore 
be epitomized for a beginner, by the framing of a set 
of strictly practical sentences, embodying two hundred 
of the most useful words, and comprising all the most 
difficult constructions. 

15. That, by “ mastering” such an epitome in the 
manner prescribed, a beginner will obtain the greatest 
possible results, with the smallest amount of exertion ; 
whilst, at the same time, he will have abundant leisure 
to bestow upon the pronunciation that prominent at- 
tention to which it is entitled. 

* . * , 7 


The course of nature combines analysis and syn- 
thesis, with a practical knowledge of all the construc- 
tions, and with a mere sufficiency, instead of a super- 
abundance of words. Idiomatic sentences become 
fixtures in the memory, and the analysis of them is so 
simple, that it is easily performed, even by young chil- 
dren, The latter have not, and they do not require, that 
critical power which educated men display in their 
'nvestigations into the component parts of a new 
hnguage, and the peculiar constructions thereof. The 
recess is altogether different, and the soundness of 
the principle is obvious. 

For sentenees learned by rote gradually dissolve 
themselves, and become decomposed, when the words 
are severally used in other combinations, in the hear- 
ing of the child. ¢ 
my: if he has learned the following five syllables, 

“ive me some of that,” which to him are but one 
Word or utterance, indivisible in the first instance, his 
attention is attracted by any portions of it, which he 
may chance to hear afterwards applied in a different 
_ a as“ Give me that; ‘*I want some of that,” 
. “- He observes those variations, and by degrees he 

mprehends them, and employs them himself, not in 
supersession of the original sentence, but in addition 
it, In this manner the analysis becomes, for all 
LW mp purposes, complete; and the meaning of the 
ole sentence becomes more and more clearly under- 








stood. He cannot be said to understand each of the 
words thoroughly, but he uses them intelligently and 
accurately. He cannot assign a score of meanings to 
the preposition “ of,” but his ignorance is not inex- 
cusable, and it is no bar to his progress. 

Such is the analysis of nature, resulting from a 
series of observations and inferences, drawn by in- 
fants from the known to the unknown; from the 
whole to its parts. 

The syntietic operation is merely the insertion of 
other words, one by one, into their appropriate niches 
in the sentences learned by rote. Each new werd 
corresponds grammatically with that which it dis- 
places. Thus, in the sentence above given he may 
introduce “ him” instead of “me,” and “ those” in- 
stead of “that.” The substitution of the right word, 
in the right form, without any knowledge of grammar, 
results from that instinct of imitation and repetition 
which operates universally in the unsophisticated 
minds of children.— Thomas Prendergast. 








WOMAN AND HER MASTER. 
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CHAPTER CXIVv. 

“ Tirar’s your notion, young man! In these farts 
we reckon him a ’cute, clever fellow!” observed Mr. 
Washington Somerville, in the tone of a man who had ¢ 
a right to feel personally offended. “ Well, the Hope 
came down upon him at last, thinking to make a 
seizure—but it was no go! His papers were all in 
order, and not a head of blaci€ cattle on board! ” 

“You forget the middy,” said Captain Vernon, 
“ and the sailors who had first boarded him ? ” 

“* No, I don’t,” replied the ruffian, with a knowing 
wink. 

“ They must have witnessed his inhuman act?” 
continued the captain. 

“ Well, per—ha—ps they did,” deliberately drawled 
the American. “I can’t say exactually how it occurred 
—for, of course, I was not on board; but it isthought 
that he headed the Britishers and niggers in the 
same barrels, and sent them all over together!” 

The commander of the Revenge half started from 
his seat, his eyes flashing fire, and his hand involun- 
tarily grasping the hilt of his sword. A look from 
Franks restrained him. 

“The heartless villain!” he muttered, between his 
clenched teeth, as, with a violent effort, he mastered 
his emotion; ‘‘should I fall in with him, he may ex- 
pect no quarter!” 

“ The skipper of the Black Eagle never gives nor 
takes any,” was the cool observation of the American ; 
“you judge the affair like a Britisher ! ” 

“I judge it like a man, sir,” replied the indignant 
sailor. 

“ Ay, that is to say,” continued his informant, “ with 
all the prejudices of the old country. We are more 
enlightened in America. But then we are a young 
nation, and have just cut our wisdom teeth—England 
is shedding hers! Now,” continued the speaker, “ let 
us argue the affair: if the Britishers had not gone on 
board the Black Eagle, meddling where they had no 
consarn, the captain would have run his cargo into 
Cuba!” 

“ Enough, sir,” interrupted the commander of the 
Revenge; “I cannot argue on such principles.” 

“ Beaten—beaten by chalks!” exclaimed Mr. Wash- 
ington Somerville, with an air of triumph; “ the case 
is clear—you havn't a leg to stand upon!” 

“Possibly not,” replied the captain, cooling down ; 
“but I have a quarter-deck and a crew of gallant 
fellows under me; and I promise you that if the wretch 
we have been speaking of falls into my hands, he shall 
swing at the yard-arm, like a cowardly assassin as be 
is } ” 

A momentary scowl passed over the harsh features 
of the American, who seemed suddenly sobered by the 
emphatic declaration of the gallant sailor. 

“Catch him first!” he added, with a forced laugh ; 
“catch him first!” 

“That, of course,” observed his host. “ But, my 
dear sir, pray oblige me by changing the subject! I 
am astonished that a gentleman of your standing and 
intelligence can justify such a monster.” 

At the words “ gentleman” and “intelligence,” both 
Fred and Dick exchanged glances of astonishment. In 
their generous indignation, they felt inclined to kick 
the ruffian from the room; but, as their commander 
not only endured him, but, from some unaccountable 
reason, appeared inclined to conciliate him, they re- 
strained the expression of their feeling. 

At a late hour their guests rose to depart. Acting up 
to the instructions they had received, both the young 
men parted from Franks as from an old and valued 
friend. Captain Vernon shook him warmly by the 
hand: it was evident that the disgust his companion 


They separated at the door of the hetel. 

When the commander of the Revenge and his officers 
returned to the drawing-room, tle former threw hiin- 
self into his seat with the air of an actor heartily tired 
of the part he had been compelled to play. 

Dick and Fred regarded him in silence. 

“No doubt, boys,” he observed, after a pause, * but 
you think the request I made in the theatre, and my 
conduct since, equally strange ? 

They did not attempt to deny so self-evident a pro- 
prosition. 

“Tf you meet ths young one,” continued tho speaker, 
“treat him as if he were really the friend of your boy- 
hood: he deserves it!” 

“And how are we to treat his companion ? ” in- 
quired Dick, more and more puzzled to account for 
the conduct of his parent. 

“ As you would a wolf reeking from the slaughter 
of the fold,” replied his father, in a stern tone; ‘as 
you would the captain of the Black Eagle, if you met 
him hand-to-hand upon the deck of the slaver.” 

A light suddenly broke upon both the young men. 
Wild and improbable as it may appear, they felt con- 
vinced that Mr. Washington Somerville was himself 
the hero of the fearful tale he had related. 

“ Hush!” said their commander; “the very walls 
in this city of slavery and piracy have ears! Not a 
word more upon the subject till we are afloat !” 

* And then ?” exclaimed Dick. 

“ Then,” added his father, * the opportunity you so 
lately sighed for, of winning your epaulette, shall pot 
be wanting.” 

The following morning, a young officer arrived witli 
a letter from tle commander of the Hope to Captain 
Vernon. It contained a detailed account of the crime 
committed on board the slaver—the casks containing 
the bodies of the unfortunate midshipman and the 
sailors having been washed on shore at Belize, had led 
to the discovery. 

“ And where is the Hope now?” inquired Captain 
Vernon of the messenger. 

“At Havannah. We are ordered to Quebec, to re- 
ceive the governor on board, whoisrecalled to England. 
The instructions of the commodore are imperative,” 
added the speaker ; “and my commander, fearing that 
he should be compelled to sail before you arrived to 
relieve him, took advantage of the steamer between 
the island and New Orleans, and sent me with this. 
letter.” 

“ And when do you return?” 

“ The packet starts in the morning.” 

“ Then I will at once prepare my letters,” observed 
Captain Vernon, rising to leave the room. “ Allow 
me, Lieutenant Hastings, to introduce you to my 
nephew and son, who will do their best to entertain 


Fred was surprised at the name of Hastings. 

“Ts your name Charles? ” he asked. 

“ At your service,” replied the young man, slightly 
surprised. 

“Then I am doubly happy to see you,” said the 
brother oflicer, at the same time shaking him warmly 
by the hand, 

He whispered a few words in the ear of Dick, who 
nodded, and quitted the apartment. 

“Telegraphing!” thought the young sailor. “I wish 
I had their signal-book.” 

He could not comprehend the air of satisfaction 
with which his new friend continued to regard him ; 
they had never met before—never, that he was 
aware of, had heard each other named. 

* You seemed inclined to mystify me, Mr. Vernon !” 
he observed, with a good-humoured smile. 

“ All fair, if I do,” replied Fred; “for I can assure 
you you once were the cause of anything but an 
agreeable mystification to me. But I bear no malice,” 
he continued. 

“ Malice! I—really I cannot exactly comprehend 

ou ! ” 

“Nor is it necessary that you should; for five 
minutes imagine me your commanding officer, and 
follow my directions as implicitly as if they were 
issued from the quarter-deck, instead of an apartment 
in the Hotel Royal of New Orleans.” 

“ Agreed!” replied Lieutenant Hastings, in the 
same tone of badinage. 

** Advance to the window!” exclaimed Fred. 

The young man was by his side. 

“Do you see that fountain in the garden of the 
hotel ? ” continued the speaker, at the same time point- 
ing to the object. 

“ Yes.” 

“ Station yourself there till I come, and do not stir, 
as you value the smile of her you love, till I relieve 

ou!” 

“She whom I love is far away!” replied the young 
sailor, with a sigh. 

“ At Rio, perhaps? ” 

“Rio!” repeated the young lieutenant; “can it be 
possible? Are you acquainted with——” 





had inspired did not extend to him. 


“Mary is a very pretty name!” observed his tor- 
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mentor, with a smile; but it is no excuse for disohedi- 
ence of orders! To the fountain, sir,” he added, in a 
tone of mock severity, “or I am dumb!” 

“ Only one word!” 

“ Not one ! ” 

Lieutenant Hastings, scarcely knowing what to hope 
or fear, caught up his hat aud quitted the room, to 
seek the appointed spot. He had not long to wait; 
voices were heard in the garden; amongst them was 
one whose well-remembered tones seut the warm blood 
to his heart, and the next moment Fred made his ap- 
pearance at the end of the walk, with Mary Fitzgerald 
upon his arm, 

Those who retain the memories of their youth—and 
we pity those who do not—may imagine tlie joy of the 
two lovers at this unexpected meeting. Fred felt that 
he was de trop, and left them under pretence of seck- 
ing Dick and Miss Hamilton, who were in another 
part of the garden. As he approached them, his coua- 
tenance was radiant with smiles: the happiness he 
had imparted to others was reflected in his own manly 
heart. 

“ Soon back!” exclaimed the lover of the consul’s 
ward, not altogether pleased at being so quickly dis- 
turbed in his téte-a-téte. 

“Too soon, perliaps! ” replied his friend, archly. 

“ What have you done with Mary? ” inquired Miss 
Hamilton. 

“* Exchanged her.” 

“ Exchanged her!” 

“Yes, for a friend! You would have it I was 
Mary’s lover—instead of which I have been only her 

confidant. She is in the next walk with Charles 
Hastings!” 

“Charles Hastings!” repeated the young lady, at 
once comprehending the riddle. “Oh, Mary—Mary, 
how very blind I must have been! ” 

We need not say that the day wasa happy one. 
Colonel Fitzgerald, indeed, looked rather blank when 
presented to his daughter’s former suitor at dinner: but 
as the young man was to quit New Orleans the follow- 
ing morning, he thought it best to let matters take their 
course; added to which, he had lately received in- 
telligence of his nephew in India, which rendered him 
less anxious for the match. A change of feeling 
which, with his usual diplematic cooluess, he kept to 
himself. 


| CHAPTER CXV. 
You might have seen the frothy billows fry 
Under the ship, as through the waves she went, 
That seemed the waves were unto ivory, 
Or ivory unto the waves were sent. 
Spenser. 

On leaving New Orleans, the Revenge had directed 
her course along the coast of Florida, between which 
point and St. Antonio she continued to cruise, leaving 
Cuba to the left, instead of making for Belize—as Cap- 
tain Vernon had stated to Mr. Washington Somerville 
to be his intention. 

All but Dick and Fred were puzzled to understand 
the motives of the commander in thus keeping the open 
sea, instead of proceeding at once to Havannah, where 
his ship had for some time been expected. 

Three days after their departure, a long, narrow, 
rakish-looking vessel descended the Mississipi, and 
made for sea. She hoisted no colours, and was not 
even visited by the custom-house authorities. As she 
cut like a shark through the waters, the steamer from 
Havannah was secn in the distance, making towards 
the harbour. 

No sooner did the captain of the suspicious-looking 
craft we have described perceive the packet than he 
ordered his boat to be lowered, and pulled towards 
her. Apparently he was expected—for the steamer, 
which carried the Spanish ensign, stopped in her 
course, to enable him to board her. 

The new comer—who was no other than the reader's 
old acquaintance, the American planter—nodded 
familiarly to the officer upon deck, and descended 
without ceremony to the cabin of his commander, 
whom he found lazily extended upon a pile of cushions, 
inhaling the fragrance of a cigar. 

“Well, captain!” he said, “what news of the 
Lritishers ?” 

“The Hope has sailed,” was the reply. 

“May she founder in the first gale!” exclaimed 
Somerville—or rather Michael Grauton—for that was 
the real name of the captain of the Black Eagle; “she 
cost me two cargoes within the last twelvemouth! ” 

“ Yortunately she did not cost you your ship,” ob- 
served the Spaniard ; “ that lastaffair was an awkward 
one!” 

“ You mean the middy,” said the American, with a 
grin. “Pah! the seais a true confidant and tells no 
tales; andas for my ship, I defy them! Thanks to 
our friend, the consul at Belize, my papers are always 
regular : not a land shark in any court of Admiralty in 
the islands could find a flaw in them! But it's not 
about the Hope Iam anxious to learn,” he added; “it’s 


“ Not yet been seen upon the station. You may land 
your cargo in safety. How many have you?” 

“ Only four hundred,” replied the slaver. “ Fifty— 
worth five hundred dollars a head at the very least— 
have gone to fatten the alligators in the Mississippi, 
all through those infernal Britishers; but I'll be even 
with them one day,” he added. 

“The best way to be even with them,” observed the 
captain of the steamer, “is to make as many runs 
as you can before a fresh cruiser appears upon the 
station.” 

“ She is on it already,” observed the American. 

* You jest!” 

“Tt was a jest,” continued the ruffian. “I met the 
captain of the Revenge by accident at New Orleans, 
and passed the evenivg with him—sich a poor milk- 
and-water critter! I squeezed him,” he added, at the 
same time extending his hand and clenching it, “ like 
a sponge, till I had got all I wanted to learn out of 
him! The fool is off to Belize—thinks to fall in with 
me there! Catch an alligator asleep! ” 

After a further interchange of civilities, the captain 
of the slaver and the Spanish mail packet separated— 
the former on his way to Cuba, the latter to New 
Orleans. 

The reason why the commander of the Black Eagle 
had not disposed of his cargo in New Orleans was a 
very simple one: the slaves would fetch double the 
price at Havannah. 

When Michael Granton returned to his own vessel, 
he was informed by the young man who we lately in- 
troduced to our readers under the name of Franks, that 
seven more of the unhappy wretches in the hold were 
dead. 

“Curse them!” réplied the brute, with a fearful 
oath ; “cast them overboard! ” 

“Tho stench in the hold is really dreadful,” ob- 
served his informant, shocked at his inhumanity. 
“Might not the hatches be raised, to give them 
air?” 

“Would you pison me?” demanded the slaver. 
“ Well, after all,” he added, “ you Britishers are but a 
chicken-hearted lot! Like the old country—worn out 
—breed and bone! Now, them,” he added, extending 
his arm, “them’s what I calls muscles—and no mis- 
take about the matter; not an ounce of fat—hard as 
iron!” 

Poor Franks mentally thought that the heart of 
the speaker—if he had such a thing—was harder 
still. 

** Now, my men,” continued the speaker, addressing 
his crew, “slick’s the word! Set every inch of sail the 
Black Eagle will bear! If this weather lasts, we shall 
make but a short run of it.” 

Seating himself upon the carriage of one of the guns 
—a long carronade—the commander of the slaver 
lit his cigar; and as the. Black Eagle cut like an 
arrow through the foaming billows, from time to 
time called to the helmsman to direct the course of 
the vessel. 

As Franks proceeded to the forecastle of the ship, to 
give some necessary orders to the men, a young sailor, 
whose features were bronzed by the sun of the south, 
touched his cap to him. 

“ Well, Willie, what is the matter? ” he inquired, in 
an undertone. 

“ The wind is rising, sir.” 

“So I perceive.” 

‘“ And has veered two points to the east,” continued 
the lad, “ within the last half hour. We shall have 
a storm, sir—I am sure we shall. Such a one as 
wrecked us on the coast of Brazil a year since, and 
cast us naked and helpless into the power of these 
wretches! ” 

“Prudence, Willie,” whispered the young man, who 
evidently acted as an officer on board the slaver ; “ we 
are not without hope! ” 

The boy sighed, and, with a heavy heart, turned to 
resume his duty. 

The prediction of a storm proved a correct one. The 
sun sank behind a mass of dark, threatening clouds, 
which rapidly obscured the heavens, and the wind 
began to whistle in the cordage, and rattle the sails 
of the slaver, as if it meant mischief. The waves 
danced madly round the hull, as-it scudded before 
the breeze, dashing the white foam from her slender 
bows. 

“ Brace round the foreyard! Set the jib! That's 
it!” roared the captain, through his speaking trumpet; 
“down with the helm, and let her have plenty of 
stern-way !” 

Franks executed the orders of his superior with an 
alacrity which indicated he felt the danger of their 
position. 

Nothing but the excellent sailing qualities of the 
Black Eagle, and the skill and courage both of the com- 
mander and crew, could have rode out that fearful 
night. ‘The broad flashes of lightning at times enve- 
loped the ship in a blaze, and rendered their perils 
yet greater by displaying more’ vividly the horrors 





the Revenge!” 


which surrounded them the sea, mad with fury, 





dashing its snow-crowned billows wij 
an eonenare sarinet the sides. 

e ship rose and pitched fearfully ; rye 
pected every instant that she would A voll < 
the enormous furrows which each wave, as it rey 
left on the bosom of the angry waters, — 

The cries of the wretched negroes—chaj 
hatches—added to the terrors fal the py on 
event of the Black Eagle being lost, the unha 
creatures had not even a chance for life—hey aw 
was certain to perish with her. 8° 

“Curse their howling!” roared Captain Grant 
addressing the mate; we the men eat coro 
orders!” a 

“It's the women,” observed the petty officer 
grey-heaced old ruffian, the greater portion of wh ms 
life had been passed in the slave trade; “them as rhe 
piccaninnies,” he added. “ ‘The same thing happened 
when I served on board the Star of Froedom—jest 
sich another gale as this. We lad no peace till we 
chucked the little black devils overboard!” 

“Can't stand that, nohow,” answered his com. 
mander; “lost too many head of cattle already! Cost 

eu ! Cog 
too much! 

A terviffic peal of thunder broke over the ship; so 
fearfully was it prolonged, that even the Yankee slave- 
dealer was appalled: it sounded like the indignant 
denial of heaven of his right to barter and treat his 
fellow-men like beasts. 

“I'd give a dozen of the likeliest of the cargo,” he 
added, after a pause, “ to see the Black Eagle safe in 
harbour !” 

“ The bargain would not be dear at two dozen!” 
drily observed the mate. “If the wind does not go 
down, we shall all be in Davy’s locker aforo eight 
bel!s!” 

The wind did not go down; the seething foam con- 
tinued to be blown over the vessel in showers, whilst 
the curling masses of the roaring waves hissed and 
lashed themselves with redoubled fury. 

One of the men muttered that the ship was lost. 

“Coward and liar!” exclaimed Captain Granton, 
striking the poor fellow a terrible blow over the face 
with his speaking trumpet; “the Black Eagle will float 
long after your lazy bones are bleached at the bottom 
of the sea! I'd carry her through,” he added, “ if Satan 
himself rode upon the howling tempest, and directed 
its belching fire against us!” 

Then it was that the commauder of the slaver dis- 
played a seamanship wortlry.of a better cause, Tak- 
ing the helm, he ordered the man to assist the rest of 
the crew at the fore, and issued his orders with a pre- 
cision and skill which proved him to be equal to the 
emergency; but even his efforts must have provel 
unavailing, had not the young Englishman seconded 
him with a courage inferior only to his own. He was 
seen one moment balanced at the extremity of some 
slender spar; the next, assisting the crew to take in 
the shattered sail, which flapped heavily against the 
creaking mast. 

As morning approached, the Black Eagle got before 
the wind, which for an hour or more whistled and 
howled after her like some fury, disappoiuted of its 
prey. At last it slackened, and the sea began to go 
down. 

“Saved!” said Granton, resigning the helm to tle 
second mate, and at the same time wringing the salt 
spray from his long black locks, which hung like torpid 
snakes down his weather-beaten neck. : 

An involuntary “thank God!” broke from the lips 
of several of the men. 

(To be continued.) 
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Proceeptnes 1s Bankrurrcy.—In April last the 
Lord Chaacellor, displeased with the accounts of the 
official assignees and messengers of the Court of 
Bankruptey for the Leeds district, requested Mr. Com- 
missioner Ayrton, one of the commissioners there, aud 
Mr. Harding, the well-known London accountant, to 
institute a rigid examination and scrutiny of all thet 
books, and to report to him on the subject. Tle 
result of this investigation turned out to be of so very 
lamentable a character that his lordship, immediately 
it was made known to him, followed up his request y 
issuing an order directing a similar proceeding as 10 
the accounts of every official assignee and messenge 
in all the districts courts in the country, with power ais 
to inquire into the manner in which the bills of costs 
were taxed by tho registrars of the various cout 
We believe the inquiry under this order has beet 
completed so far as regards the courts at Leet , 
Birmingham; Manchester, and Liverpool; and bee 
result is that, besides the discovery of mauy bi 
gross irregularities, it has been found that large “ee 
of money have been improperly retained, botl by a 
official assignees and by the messengers, which oug m 
to have Leen paid over to the Chief Registra's®” 
count—sums, we are told, already amounting © 
the aggregate to upwards of £14,000. got 
aminaton at Leels and Dirmingham were, we beuet 
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in time to be communicated to the Par- 
— Committee on Bankruptcy; and as the 
iaeis taken before that committee, and an appendix 
containing » variety of documents that were called for, 
will be printed in the course of a few days, the public 
wil] soon have an opportunity of forming & judgment 
on the importance of the inquiry directed by the Lord 
Chancellor, and still in course of prosecution, and on 
the disclosures which have hence come to light. If all 
we hear be true, We are only afraid that his lordship 
will very generally be considered to have been but too 
lenient with the offenders—to have erred on the side 
of mercy. We believe it is his lordship’s intention 
that the inquiry shall be extended to the accounts of 
the official assignees and messengers acting in 


Loudon. 


ANCIENT AND MODERN HUMBUGS 
OF THE WORLD. 


No .—THE PRINCESS CARIBOO; OR, THE QUEEN 
OF THE ISLES. 

Brito was, in 1812, the second commercial city of 
Great Britain, having in particular an extensive East 
India trade, Among its inhabitants were merchants, 
reckoned remarkably shrewd, and many of them very 
wealthy; and quite a number of aristocratic families. 
On the whole, Bristol was a very fashionable, rich, 
cultivated, and intelligent place. 

One fine evening in the winter of 1812-13, the 
White Lion Hotel, a leading inn at Bristol, was thrown 
into a wonderful flutter by the announcement that a 
very beautiful, and fabulously wealthy lady, Princess 
Cariboo, had just arrived by ship from an oriental port. 
Her agent, a swarthy and wizzened little Asiatic, who 
spoke imperfect Euglish, gave this information, and 
ordered the most sumptuous suite of rooms in the 
house. 

Of course, there was great activity in all manner of 
preparations; and the mysterious character of this 
lovely, but high-born stranger, caused a wonderful 
flutter of excitement, which grew and grew until the 
fair stranger at length deigned to arrive. 

She came about ten o’clock, in great state, and with 
two or three coaches packed with servants and lug- 
gage—the former of singularly dingy complexion and 
fantastic vestments, and tlie latter of the most curious 
forms and material imaginable. 

The eager anticipations of host and guests alike 
were not only fully justified, but even exceeded by the 
rare beauty of the unknown, the oriental style and 
magnificence of her attire and that of her attendants, 
and the enormous bulk of her baggage—a circum- 
stance that has no less weight at ay English inn than 
anywhere else. ‘The stranger, too, was most liberal 
— her fees to the servants, which were always in 
gold. 
It was quickly discovered that her ladyship spoke 
uot one word of English, and even her agent—a dark, 
wild, queer little fellow—got along with it but in- 
differently, preferring all his requests in very “broken 
China” indeed. The landlord thought it a splendid 
opportunity to create along bill, and got up rooms and 
a dinner in flaring style, with wax candles, a mob of 
Waiters, ringing ef bells, and immense ceremony. 
But the lady, like a real princess, while well enough 
Pleased and very gracious, took all this as matter of 
course, and preferred her own cook, a flat-fuced, pug- 
nosed, yellow-breeched, and almond-eyed Oriental, 
With a pigtail dangling from his scalp, which was 
shaved clean, excepting at the back of the head.’ This 
gentleman ran about in the kitchen-yard with queer 
little brass utensils, wherein he concocted sundry 
diabolical preparations—as they seemed to the Rnglish 
servants to be—of herbs, rice, curry-powder, &c., &c., 
for the repast of his mistress. For the next three or 
four days, the White Lion was in a state bordering 
‘pon frenzy, at the singular deportment of the 

princess” and her numerous attendants. The former 
arrayed herself in the most astonishing combinations 
of apparel that ad ever been seen by the good gossips 
of Bristol, and the 1: tter indulged in gymnastic antics 
vs vocal chantings that almost deafened the neigh- 
ewe _— was ® peculiar nasal ballad in which 
on dees — of indu sing, that commenced about 
ro om an kept up until well nigh morning, that 

e neighbours almost beside themselves. It 
sounded like a concert by a committee of infuriated 
ats, and wound up with protracted whining notes, 
ae in a whimper, and then, with a sudden 
- “ bursting into a loud, monotonous howl. Yet, 
a rw attendants, who slept on mats, in the 
“vip Jacent to that of their mistress, and fed upon 
oe of Ler own cuisine, were, in the 

4; very civil and inoffensive, and seemed to look 
_— “16 princess with the utmost awe. 
es he niet or secretary, or prime minister, or what- 
the obj ny it be called, was very inysterious as to 
igh -" purposes, history, and antecedents of her 
siuess, and the quidnuncs were in despair, until 





one morning, the Bristol Mirror came out with a 
flaring announcement, expressing the pleasure it felt 
in acquainting the public with the fact that a very 
eminent and interesting foreign personage had arrived 
from her home in the remotest Fast, to proffer His 
Majesty George III., the unobstructed commerce and 
friendship of her realm, which was as remarkable for 
its untold wealth as for its marvellous beauty. The 
lady was described as a befitting representative of the 
loveliness and opulence of this new Golconda and 
Ophir in one, siuce her matchless wealth and mu- 
nificence were approached only by her ravishing per- 
sonal charms. The other papers took up the topic, 
and were even more extravagant. Felix Farley's 
Journal gave a long narrative of her wanderings and 
extraordinary adventures in the uttermost Last, as 
gleaned, of course, from her garrulous agent. The 
island of her chief residence was described as being 
of vast extent and fertility, immensely rich and popu- 
lous, and possessing many rare and beautiful arts un- 
known to the nations of Europe. The princess had 
become desperately enamoured of a certain young 
Englishman of high rank, who had been shipwrecked 
on her coast, but had afterwards escaped, and, as she 





learned, safely reached a port in China, and thence 
departed for Europe. The princess had hereupon set 
out upon her journeyings over the world in search of 
him. In order to facilitate. her enterprise, and softened 
by the deep affection she felt for the son of Albion, 
she had determined to break through the usages of her 
country, and form an alliance with that of her be- 
lov 

Such were the statements everywhere put in circu- 
lation; and when the Longbows of the place got hold 
upon them, Gulliver, Peter Wilkins, and Sinbad the 
Sailor were completely eclipsed. Diamonds as big as 
hen’s eggs, and pearls the size of hazel nuts, were said 
to be the commonest buttons and ornaments the 
princess wore, and her silks and shawls were set 
beyond all price. 

The announcement of this romantic and mysterious 
history, this boundless wealth, this interesting mission 
from majesty to majesty in person, and the reality 
which every one could see of so much grace and 
beauty, supplied all that was wanting to set the upper 
tendom of the placeina blaze. It was hardly etiquette 
for a royal visitor to receive much company before 
having been presented at Court; but as this princely 
lady came from a point so far outside of the pale of 
Christendom and its formalities, it was deemed not out 
of place to show her befitting attentions; and the ice 
once broken, there was no arresting the flood. The 
aristocracy of Bristol vied with each other in seeing 
who should be first and most extravagant in their 
demonstrations. The street in front of the White 
Lion was day after day blocked up with elegant 
equipages, and her reception-rooms thronged with 
“fair ladies and brave men.” Milliners and mantua- 
makers pressed upon the lovely and mysterious 
Princess Cariboo the most exquisite hats, dresses, and 
laces, just to acquaint her with the fashionable 
style, and solicit her distinguished patronage; dry- 
goodsmen sent her rare patterns of their costliest 
and richest stuffs; perfumers their most exquisite 
toilet-cases, filled with odours sweet; jewellers, 
their most superb sets of gems, and florists and visitors 
nearly suffocated her with the scarcest and most deli- 
cate exotics. Pictures, sketches, and engravings, oil- 
paintings, and portraits on ivory of her rapturous 
admirers, poured ‘in from all sides, and ber own fine 
form and features were reproduced by a score of artists. 
Daily she was féted, and nightly serenaded, until the 
Princess Cariboo became the furore of the United 
Kingdom. 

Magnificent entertainments were given her in 
private mansions; and at length, to cap the climax, 
Mr. Worrall, the Recorder of Bristol, managed, by his 
influence, to bring about for her a grand municipal 
reception in the town-hall, and people from far and 
near thronged to it in thousands. 

In the meantime, the papers were gravely trying to 
make out whether the Cariboo country meant some 
remote portion of Japan, or the Island of Borneo, or 
some comparatively unfamiliar archipelago in the re- 
motest East, and the Mirror was publishing type 
expressly cut for the purpose of representing the 
characters of the language in which the princess spoke 
and wrote. ‘hey were certainly very uncouth ; and 
pretended sages, who knew very well that there was 
no one to contradict them, declared that they were 
“ ancient Coptic.” 

Upon reading the sequel of the story, one is irre- 
sistibly reminded of the ancient Roman inscription 
discovered by one of Dickens’ characters, which some 
irreverent rogue subsequently declared to be nothing 
more nor less than “ Bill Stumps His Mark.” 

All this went on for about a fortnight, until the 
whole town and a good deal of the surrounding 
country had made complete fools of themselves, and 
only the “ naughty little boys” in the streets held out 





against the prevailing mania, probably because they 


were not admitted to the sport. Their salutations 
took the form of an inharmonious thoroughfare- ballad, 
the chorus of which terminated with : 

Boo! hoo! hoo! 
And who's the Prinvess Cariboo? 

yelled out at the top of their voices. 

At length, one day, the luggage of her highness 
was embarked upow « small vessel to be taken round 
by water to London, while sho announced, through 
her “agent,” her intention to reach tle capital by 
post-coaching. 

Of course, the most superb travelling-carriages 
and teams were placed at her disposal; but, cour- 
teously declining all these offers, she sect out in the 
night-time with a hired establishment, attended by 
her retinue. 

Days and weeks rolled on, and yet no announcement 
came of the arrival of her highness at London, or at 
any of the intervening cities after the first two or 
three towns eastward of Bristol. 

Inquiry began to be made; and, after a long and 
patient but unavailing search, it became apparent to 
divers and sundry dignitaries in the old town that 
semebody had been very particularly “ sold.” 

The landlord at the White Lion, who had accepted 
tle agent’s orders for £1,000 on a Calcutta firm in 
London; poor Mr. Worrall, who had been master of 
ceremonies at tlhe town-hall affair, and had spent large 
sums of money; and the tradespeople and others, who 
had sent their finest goods—all felt that they had 
“ heard something drop.” 

The Princess Cariboo had disappeared as mysteri- 
ously as she cume ! 

_ For years, the people of Bristol were unmercifully 
ridiculed throughout the entire kingdom on account of 
this affair; and burlesque songs and plays immorta-~ 
lized its incidents for successive seasons. 

One of these insisted that the princess was no other 
than an actress of more notoriety than repute, humbly 
born in the immediate vicinity of the old city, where she 
practised this gigantic hoax; and that she had been 
assisted in it by aset of dissolute young noblemen and 
actors, who furnished the money she had spent, got 
up the Oriental dresses, published the fibs, and fo- 
mented the excitement. At all events, the net profit to 
her and her confederates in the affair must have been 
some £10,000. 

The Princess Cariboo now ranks in the popular 
mythology of Bristol with the “ King of the Cannibal 
Islands.” P. T. B. 

(To be continued.) 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Ir is said that if the largest pip in an apple be sown, 
the fruit will be similar to that of the parent tree 
without grafting; and that the cabbage seed gathered 
from the middle flower stem produces plants which 
will be fit for use a fortnight earlier than those from 
the seed of the lateral flower stems. 

On THE REspPrraTION oF FLewers.—M. Cahours, 
in a note to the French Academy of Sciences, says, 
that while the green parts of plants, under the infiu- 
ence of light, absorb carbonic acid, assimilate the 
carbon, and give out oxygen, the coloured parts, on 
the contrary, under the same circumstances, absorb 
oxygen, and give out carbonic acid. ‘The amount of 
carbonic acid evolved seemed to increase as the tem- 
perature rose; and a growing flower gave out more 
than a fully blown one. 


THERE is every probability that the important step 
of threwing open Southwark Bridge has been finally 
decided. At the meeting of the Southwark authorities 
held in the City, it was resolved to try a year’s experi- 
ment, and it must be clear that the bridge could not 
be again burdened with a toll. This is preliminary to 
the entire abolition of tolls on the bridges between 
London Bridge and Putney, which soon must take 
place. 

Royal ARSENAL, Wootwicn.— In accordance 
with instructions given from the War Oflice, the issue 
of tickets by the heads of departments at the Royal 
Arsenal, to enable the public to view the establish- 
ment, is ordered to be Gscontinued ; and for the future 
such tickets will be issued only by the Secretary of 
State for War, and Brigadier-General St. George, 
Director-General of Ordnance. 

Tue prizes have at length been awarded to the 
English riflemen who went to the Belgian shooting- 
match. We find the following have gained prizes :— 
In the Hon. Artillery Company, Captain Field, 2 
prizes, one for bull’s-eyes and the other for points; 
Private Houghton, prize for bull’s-eyes; Mr. Kerr, 
London Scottish, 2nd best bull’s-eyes; Captain 
Hantler, 19th Middlesex, prize for bull’s-eves; 
Corporal Russell, of Ashford, the same; Lieutenant 
Bart, lst Warwick, the same, 
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Orster Exnuisition.—Doctor Anatol Gillet de 
Grenniont is engaged in giving a series of lectures on 
maritime culture at the Jardin d’Acclimatation in the 
Bois de Boulogne, Paris, and one of the lectures 
being on ostreiculture, an invitation was addressed to 
the proprietors of the great oyster beds of Regneville, 
the Isle of ‘lridy, Concarneau, La Rochelle, the Isle 
of Ré, Marennes, Arcachon, and other places, to send 
each not less than twelve dozen of oysters for public 
exhibition on the occasion. A report is to be made 
thereon and published in the journals. 








FACETIZ. 


Srortisc.—A young nobleman has lately ex- 
pressed @ most decided opinion that he can’t help 
help winning next year’s Derby. It is expected that 
his lordship will run riot on the occasion. 

A country correspendent suggests that the en- 
counter between Mace and Coburn should have been 
fixed to come off in Scotland, because it was a run- 
away match. 

On-THoerAPuy.—" You must be fined,” said the 
Alderman, “for selling oysters in a month that has 
no R in it.” “Please your honour,” replied the 
oysterman, “I spells it O-r Or, g-u-s-t gust, Orgust.” 
The man was excused. 

Too Snort ror THE Price.—A man hired an 
over-cute fellow to saw a load of wood, agreeing to 
pay him sixpence an hour. He showed him a speci- 
men of the shortest stove wood ; but the fellow turned 
on his heel, declaring “ he was not quite so green as to 
saw wood, short as that, for sixpence an hour!” 





NOT SO VERY LATE. 
“ Joc, where were you so late last night ?” 
“] wasn’t so very late—only a quarter of twelve.” 
“How dare you sit there and say tlat? I was 
awake when you came in, and it was three o'clock.” 
‘* Well, isn’t three a quarter of twelve ?” 


Ir twenty grains make a scruple, how many will 
make a doubt? Ifseven days make one week, how 
many will make one strong? If five andahalf yards 
‘make a pole, how many will make a Turk? If four 
quarters make a yard, how many will make a garden? 

“ Aun, sir,” said the minister, “I am a clergyman.” 
“That may be,” responded Boniface; “but you 
came here smoking like a sinner, slept, like a sinner, 
and ate and drank like a sinner; and now, sir, you 
shall pay like a sinner.” And he was compelled to 
land over the money. 


“You say,” said the Judge to a German who was 
tried fer bigamy, “ the clergyman who married you to 
your first wife authorised you to take sixteen. What 
do you mean by that?” “Vell,” said Hans, “he 
dold me dat I should have four petter, four verser, 
four richer, and four boorer—and in our country four 
dimes four make sixteen.” 


THIRTEEN is an unlucky number. So thought the 
policeman, A 1, in the service of the Pope, who, hav- 
ing netted thirteen pickpockets the other day, released 
one of them, because thirteen was an unlucky num- 
_ Things must be well ordered in the Roman Bow- 

treet. 

An OrpHan WanTED.—At a weekly mecting of 
the St. Luke's Board of Guardians, held lately, a 
letter was read from a gentleman in the neighbour- 
hood of the City Road, setting forth that he had been 
requested, on bebalf of a lady of property, to ask if 
the board had a “complete orphan,” with blue eyes 
and flaxen hair, not more than two years of age, and 
of gentle manner, to be given up to be adopted—the 
lady agreeing to take such a child, educate her as a 
lady should be educated, and finally to will over 
£300 per annum. The letter was referred to the 
house and visiting committee, to see if there might be 
a “blue-eyed, flaxen-haired, complete orphan in the 
union.” 

A Wire or A Lire.—Scott, of Harden, one of the 
ancestors of Walter Scott, was a famous border thief, 
aud at ene time, when he had either spoiled the 
neighbouring English of all their cattle, or had fright- 
ened them all away, he began to fear that from dis- 
use he might become less expert at the honourable 
trade he pursued; and to keep his hand in, amused 
himself with driving the cattle of one of his own 
countrymen and neighbours, Murray, of Elibank. 
Murray soon found the means of revenging himself, 
and brought Scott, his followers, his cattle, &c., all 
prisoners to Elibank Castle. On the walls was sitting 
is wife, who, perceiving the train that followed him, 
asked what he meant to do with Scott. “Why, hang 
lim, to be sure,” was the answer. The more prudent 
wife exclaimed, “ What, hang such a winsome mannie 
as Harden when we have three such sorry damsels at 
home?” Murray was persuaded by his wife, and 


immense mouth, had acquired her the name of Mag- 
o’-mouth Murray, proposed to Scott to marry her, 
leaving him no other alternative but a halter. The 
unfortunate prisoner most ungallantly refused the 
lady; and the tradition says that it was not till tho 
rope was tied to the tree, and he began to feel it 
tighten, that he repented. He was married, and 
sorrowfully bent his steps homewards, taking with 
him his ugly wife. ; 


THREE STORIES. 


Freddy had him there, as this story will show: 

Freddy is a little one of seven years’ growth, 
the son of a minister, who, with his wife, had just 
arrived at a new field of labour. Hearing his 
mother say to his father that she had been de- 
ceived by his saying that the parsonage was a three- 
— building, when, in fact, it was only two, he 
gaid : 


“ Ma.” 

“ Well, Freddy.” 

“ Pa is right.” 

“ How so, Freddy?” 

“ The kitchen is one.” 

“ Yes.” 

“ The floor is two.” 

“Yes.” 

“ And the story that pa told is three.” 


“ How do you do, sir?” “I am busy just now.” 
“Oh, if you are too busy to hear me privately, per- 
haps you will do so publicly.” “ Proceed,” said B——, 
writing away. “Dil you, or did you not, sir, asa 
gentleman and a man of honour, say I was no gentle- 
man?” » looking up, and addressing his letter, 
replied, “As a gentleman and a man of honour, I 
never did say such a thing; but oh, how often have I 
thought it!” 


A SONG OF GREENBACKS 


Sing a song of greenbacks, 
A pocket full of straw: 
Four-and-twenty millions— 
Flung away in war; 
When the war was opened— 
The notes began to fly; 
Wasn't that a dainty sight 
For such poor chaps as I? 
Chase was in the treasury— 
Counting out the money; 
Lincoln in the White House, 
Was eating bread and honey ; 
M‘Clellan on the battle-field 
Was following our foes— 
There came along a black-bird, 
And nipped off his nose. 





Wirxes having prepared himself on one occasion 
to speak in the house of Commons on a question in- 
teresting to the popular feelings at the period in 
which he lived, found great difficulty in making him- 
self heard. At last he called out to the Speaker at the 
loudest pitch of his voice, “Mr. Speaker, all the 
clamour and opposition to my speaking will avail no- 
thing. Speak, sir, I must, for my speech has been 
given to the Public Advertiser these six hours, and is 
probably by this time in the press.” This address put 
the House in good humour, and he was immediately 
heard with great attention. A good idea for some 
Members of Parliament of the present day. 


NO CHANCE FOR HIM, 


Once on a time, a French doctor came to Damascus 
to seek his fortune. When he saw the luxurious vege- 
tation, he said: 

“ This is the place for me—plenty of fever.” 

And then on seeing the abundance of water, he 
said: 

“ More fever—no place like Damascus.” 

When he entered the town, he asked the people: 

“ What is this building ? ” 

“A bath.” 

“ And what is that building ?” 

“A bath.” 

“ And that other building ?” 

“ A bath.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed the physician, I was mistaken; 
these baths will take the bread eut of my mouth. I 
must seek fever practice elsewhere,” 


An ELopemMent.—On our way from Wem to 
Hawkestone we passed a house, of which Mr. Lee 
told me the following occurrence:—A young lady, 
the daughter of the owner of the house, was addressed 
by a man, who, though agreeable to her, was disliked 
by her father. Of course he could not consent to their 
union, and she determined to elope. The night was 
fixed, the hour came, he placed the ladder to the 
window, and, in a few minutes, slie was in his arms. 
They mounted a double horse, and were soon at some 
distance from the house. After a while the lady 
broke silence by saying—“ Well, you see what a proof 





sending for one of his daughters, whose ugly face and 


I have given you of my affection; I hope you will 


—:! 
make me a good husband.” He was g 
and gruffly answered—* Perhaps I th. | io 
not.” She made him no reply; but alter a chen ” 
some minutes, she suddenly exclaimed—« 04, vis 
shall we do? TI have left my money behind nye . 
my room.” “Then,” said he, “ we must go back snd 
fetch it.” They were soon again at the hous th 
ladder was again placed, the lady remounteq hil 
the ill-natured lover waited below, But she delayod 
to come ; so he gently called out, “ Are you piers. °° 
when she looked out of the window, and said. 
“ Porhaps I may, and perhaps not;” then shut dow 
the window, and left him to return on tho douhle 
horse alone. 


Ar a recent archiepiscopal dinner, it is re 

the archbishop, addressing the Bishop of Cork aie 
“Although you have been made Bishop of Cork, you 
should not neglect to pass the bottle.” To which the 
Bishop of Cork replied, “I see you want to draw ne 
out.” This is not what occurred ; if it were, it would 
not be worth the telling, for it would be only a very 
trite and hackneyed repartee. What really occurred 
was this:—“ My lord of Cork,” said Archbishop 
Whately, “you stop the bottle.” “If I do,” replied 
John of Cork, “I ought to be screwed.” 


A BRIGHT Boy. 
“Pa, will roots grow?” 
ae” my son, generally, if they are fresh and 








“Then I’m going to plant this arrow root, and 
raise all the arrows we want for thearchery tournament 
next fall. Mr. Jallap says it’s fresh and good.” 

“Go ahead, my son. You will bein a quiver, though, 
before your crop is harvested.” 


A Hist To THE Norruern Geveras.—As the 
“ darkies” in the Northern army are treated axl 
spoken to in such a mild and flattering manner by 
their officers, being sometimes addressed as “ sooun- 
drels,” &c., might not one of the “ words of command” 
to them very appropriately be found in an advertise- 
ment so frequently seen in our newspapers, “Fire 
thieves, fire ? "—Fun. 

Tue late Marquis of Lansdowne always loved to 
see his servants and those about him enjoy themselves 
thoroughly, and he would oocasionally stroll past the 
servants’ hall and delight in listening to their w- 
sophisticated merriment. One Sunday he was passing 
at the dinner hour, when he heard them give their 
usual Sabbath toast, “ The health of our noble master.” 
After this had been received with due honour, “And 
now,” said a voice, ** let us drink to our noble selves.” 
Upon which the old marquis put his head in at the 
door, and, much to their surprise, called out, “ A pretty 
noble set of you, indeed!” 

Wuat Irisumex Do!—George Penn Johnson, one 
of our most eloquent stump speakers, who loves s 
good thing too well to let it slip upon any occasion, 
addressing a meeting where it was a great point to 
obtain the Irish vote, after alluding to the native 
American party in no flattering terms, inquired, “Wio 
dig our canals? Irishmen. Who build our railroads? 
Irishmen. (Great applause.) Who build all our 
gaols? Irishmen. (Still greater applause) Who 
fill all our gacls? Irishmen!” This capping climay, 
if it did not bring down the house, did the Irish, ia 
a rush for the stand. Johnson did not wait to receive 
them. 

To Bep—to Bep.—There was a half foolish fellov, 
living at one of the principal hotels in the city oo —, 
by the name of George, doing the chores, such a3 
running errands, carrying water, &c. The boi 
at the house were always bothering him, trying 
scare him, and such like. One night, after he went 0 
bed, some of the boarders, sitting in the coffee-rm, 
determined to have some fun at lis expense. So, whea 
they thought he had got fairly settled, one of thea 
gets a sheet and winds it round his person, 80 Lo 
appear as much as possible like a ghost, and ~ 
started to George’s room, opened the door softly, av 
stepped up to the foot of the bed, and said, in as sole 
a tone as be could command, “I am thy father’s ghost. 
“ Waal, if you be, you had better go to bed, and 
make such a noise about it,” was the reply. The gh 
decamped. 

THE DuKE oF CAMBRIDGE AND THE SOLDIER~ 
Apropos of the recent official inspection of Dow 
garrison by His Royal Highness the Commenter 
Chief, we are reminded of an on dit respecting 
which we are disposed to give for what it is wor - 
As the story goes, the duke was on one —_ 
passing about among the men in barracks here, “ 
was inquiring, as is his wont, if, they bad — 
plaints tomake. None had any grievances to tel ‘i 
one, who was known to his comrades as an ha a 
grumbler, and who complained that the rations - 
out to him were not fit to be eaten. “ Very wits 
will see,” said the duke; and ordering seve 
dinner to be brought, he sat down and discussed 














viands with an appetite that would have done credit 
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er, When he had finished, he sharply rebuked 

‘ astonished soldier, and told him he had been well 

mp ished by the loss of his dinner. The affair became 

standing joke in the regiment, and the luckless 
ms found himself placed in anything but an 
syviable position. 

serene Sricey ABouT Macre.—Jem Mace and 

his friends, we hear, lately wished to charter a West 

Jodian steamer for their pugilistic purposes. The 

Steam Company, however, objected, on the ground 
that the boat was only used for carrying the Pacific 
Males. —Punch 

COXSIDERATE—VERY 

Master George (alluding to the New Governess, who 
Jappened to be within hearing): “ Cross, disagreeable 
old thing, I call her! ” . 

Miss Caroline: “Oh, Georgy! but we ought to 
give way to her; recollect, dear, she’s a very awkward 
age! ® Punch. 

“QuEsTION yor THE Peace Soctery.—Say the ac- 
counts, “The Federal cavalry force has exactly 
doubled this campaign.” If the man deserves honour 
who makes two blades of grass wave where there was 
but one, what shall be said unto the man who does 
the same by two blades of steel ?— Punch. 

Tue SuequestRIAN.—By Mr. E. T. Smith’s lucid 
advertisement, we are informed that “the price of the 
upper boxes has been reduced to 1s, 6:., to wear 
bonnets aud undress. This last arrangement is doubt- 
Jas out of compliment to the unadorned beauty on 
the stage. Tho above notice must be taken as a 
warning, on the part of the thoughtful lessee, to all 
ladies, who might otherwise have been misled into 

iving their blushing countenances to this remarkable 
exibition.— Punch. 
INTERESTING INTERVIEW. 


We had the pleasure of reading in the French 
Kournals that: “‘' le Empress of the French returned 
» St, Cloud in time to give an interview to Prince 
Humbert, who subsequently left Paris for Italy.” 
Vhat passed at this interesting interview was as 
follows :— 

The Empress (to the Prince on his entering): 
vening, Prince, I hope that you are quite well ? 

The Prince (bowing): Perfectly well, I thank your 
Dlajesty. 

The Empress: The evenings close in early now. 

The Prince: They do, at this time of the year, your 
Majesty. 

The Empress: And I think it is growing colder. 

The Prince: I seem conscious of a certain coldness, 
your Majesty. 

The Empress: I must not detain you, Prince, from 
he attractions of Paris, as your time is so limited, 
udasIama little fatigued with a journey which 
avec intention) I was obliged to hurry: 

The Prince: Ihave the honour to wish your Majesty 
good evening and repose. 

[Bows, and exit—then, outside, to his equerry : 

Now for some fun, you sober old sinner. 

The Empress (to the Emperor): I have received the 
teresting Piedmontese, Sire. 

Louis Napoleon: Humph!—Punch. 

A Vecerante Harr-pyz.—The Paris Correspon- 
ent of the Post informs us that numerous pretty 
oung ladies are at present driving themselves about 
at capital in basket carriages, many of them having 
lat “ we most politely call ‘golden hair.’ If Mac- 
th should be performed there just now, with Locke’s 
husic, it might be deemed expedient to omit that pas- 
ge of very plain English, delivered by one of the 
itches, in contributing to the cauldron a certain 
pautity of a young lady of that description. How- 
ver, the plurality of golden-haired young ladies in 
iris 18, according to the authority above-quoted, fac- 
ious. The hair of most of them is golden only in 

se of gilt. It owes that peculiar colour to the 

*. Golden hair is fashionable in the French 
iropolis. May wo venture to say that carrots are in 
‘son there? In London this autumn they have not 
tt come up.—Punch. 


Good 


Ratner AWkKWaARD.—A gentlemen of our acquain- 
Bice, Who is sometimes extremely unfortunate in the 
lection of his phrases, remarked at a party, lately, 
the hearing of the mamma of the “belle of the 
reuing,” who had just risen from the piano, “ Yes, 
ie 18, indeed, a charming girl—a very nice creature” 

mice schreecher,— Fun, 
‘ EETOTAL Tirptrnc.—The other day we observed 
“ omg epplications for music and dancing licenses, 
to oA a Mr. R. FE ort, who required a license for a 
a . ae Hall.” But it appeared he kept a beer- 
* rat door to the teetotal assembly-rooms, and 
ea can be as easily drawn as the beer, and 
ho Lag . the propinquity conveyed to the mind 
illaw? — the liquid to the mouths which made 
“s ay essions of abstinence. The near neigh- 
of Mr. Fort’s beer-house and his pump-room 





can hardly be a Fort-uitous concurrence, and it is easy 
to see why good tectotallers should so frequently 
“take a drop-in ” at the Temperance Hall.—Fun. 

Where tHe Bee Sucks.—We observe that her 
Majesty, while staying at Balmoral, paid a visit to 
Clova. This established the fact that Clova is in 
Scotland, although eertain foreigners have endea- 
voured, by calling it “‘ Dutch Clover,” to persuade us 
that it formed part of another country. Perhaps the 
Dutch would like us to believe that they took it when 
they took Holland.—Fun. 


Tue Stronc ARM, NoT THE ARMSTRONG.—It is 
reported by a correspondent with Sherman’s army, 
that the rebels are doing considerable execution with 
the Whitworth rifle, with which the skirmishers are 
armed, and which for accuracy, range, and power of 
penetration, surpasses the Federal arm, But it will 
have to possess far greater range ere it can arrive at 
the Horse Guards’ irtelligence—far greater accuracy 
ere it can hit the grain of sense which the Horse 
Guards may perhaps possess—and far greater powers 
of penetration ere it can pierce the rhinocercs-hide of 
routine and patronage.—Fun. 








WISHES. 
GIVE me acot in some secluded valley, 
And let there be a garden full of roses, 
With many a winding walk and pleasant alley, 
Wherein the wanton wind with sweets may dally, 
That every bud discloses. 


And trellised vines sMall round the porch be creeping, 
Whose fiery blood shall blush in clusters sunny ; 

And busy bees shall in the cells be peeping 

Of crimson honeysuckles, from them reaping 
Harvests of purest honey. 


Close by a gentle streamlet shall be flowing, 
Whose silvery voice o’er pebbles babbles sweetly, 
On whose green banks are tiiousand wild flowers 
blowing, 
Glimpses of blue sky in its bosom glowing, 
Ne’er hidden by leaves completely. 


And a near wood where twilight shades are teeming, 
Filled with old oaks with branches mossed and 
hvary, 
With here and there the sunlight through them 
streaming, 
Shall lure my soul to high romantic dreaming 
Of days of ancient story. 


And while soft breezes through the trees are sighing, 
Their voice shall mingle, too, with my communing ; 
And bright-winged warblers, through the foliage 
flying, 
Shall to their mates be liquidly replying, 
With throats of richest tuning. 


No painful discords from the world shall reach me ; 
No painted vice nor friendships feigned and hollow 
To leave my quiet haunts shall e’er beseech me ; 
But Nature’s sympathetic tones shall teach me 
he paths of right to follow. 


But lest my solitude, perchance, should weary, 
And I become all dull, all sad, and lonely, 
Love's purple light shall charm each prospect dreary, 
With one whose soul shall make my own more cheery, 
While I shall love her only. W. L. 8. 


GEMS. 


Keer your eyes wide open before marriage; half 
shut afterwards. 

Everybopy condemns scandal, yet nothing circu- 
lates so readily. 

Beauty to women is like the flower in spring ; but 
virtue is like the stars of heaven. 

HAPPINEss grows at our own firesides, and is not to 
be picked in strangers’ gardens. 

EVERYWHERE endeavour to be useful, and every- 
where you will be at home. 

Teacu children to love everything that is beau- 
tiful, and you will teach them to be useful and good. 

Most of their faults women owe to us, while we are 
indebted to them for most of our better qualities. 


Warr patiently, desire mederately, and act con- 
scientiously, and all that you hope for reasonably shall 
be fulfilled. 

In love we grow acquainted because we are already 
attached; in friendship we must know each other 
before we love. 

EXPERIENCE teaches, it is true, but she never 
teaches in time. Each event brings its lesson, and the 
lesson is remembered, but the same event never occurs 
again. 

Tue most beautiful thing on earth is the human 
soul, for it is the soul; that beams through the 


eyes. Itis the mind and heart that is stamped upon 
tle features. It is the spirit which gives expression 
to the face. And this, which is most desirable, is most 
attainable. 





STATISTICS. 

Frenen Steam Navy.—An idea may be formed 
of the expense of maintaining a steam navy from an 
inspection of the Budget of the Minister of Marine, 
from which it appears that a steam-frigate of 450 
horse power consumes 1,644f. worth ef coal in twenty- 
four hours; a steam corvette of 320 horse power, 
1,233f.; a steam corvette of 220 horse power, 925f.; 
a steam-boat of 160 horse power, 719f. ‘Thus a steam 
frigate making a voyage which lasts a month will 
expend 50,000f. worth of fuel, or 600,000f. in the 
year. It must further be observed that ships of war 
of 600 horse power consume 2,000f. worth of coal 
daily. The ships of war Alexandre, Jena, or Ville 
de Paris, consume 700,000f. worth of coal annually. 
a — Navy cousumes 80,000,000 kilogrammes 
of coal. 


Tue Prrroreum Trape.—The shipments of 
petroleum during the present year to all parts of the 
world amounted to 12,943,486 gallons against 
13,491,877 in 1863, being a falling off of 443,591 
gallons. Tlie shipments to Liverpool during the pre- 
sent year were 499,645 gallons, against 1,643,447 in 
1863, to London 1,644,099 gallons against 1,646,447 
in 1863, to Glasgow 317,388 gallons against 350,079 
in 1863, and to Cork 2,129,213 gallons against 
1,195,569 in 1863. The shipments from Boston this 
year were 946,618 gallons against 1,332,779 in 1863, 
from Philadelphia 4,903,275 gallons against 4,283,646 
in 1863, from Baltimore 603,889 gallons against 
728,571 in 1863, and from other ports 2,271 gallons 
against 288,643 in 1863; making the total shipments 
from the Western Continent in 1864, 19,403,989 
gallons against 20,102,316 last year. The importance 
which this article is taking in France may be judged 
from the fact, that in the first seven months of the 
present year the total quantity imported was 9,795 
tons (it is counted by weight), and that all, with the 
exception of the insignificant quantity of three tons, 
was taken out of bond for consumption. Of the 
9,795 tons, 1,565 arrived from England, 1862 from 
Belgium, 8,039 from the United States, the rest from 
other countries. The estimated value of the whole 
was in round figures 5,300,000f. (212,000). ‘The 
recent modification in the import duties in Italy will, 
no doubt, lead to the introduction of this oil into that 
country on an extensive scale also. ¥ 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Ir has been sought to punish a gardener of War- 
saw for growing a red and white dahlia—the Polish 
colours. 

WE hear that a new residence is to be erected at 
Sandringham, for the Prince of Wales, the present 
house offering inadequate accommodation. 

Tue first present of the Czarewitch to Princess 
Dagmar is stated to have been a bracelet of the value 
of £17,000. 

Mr. JAMEs MILLER, solicitor, Edinburgh, has been 
sentenced to fifteen months’ imprisonment for having 
forged a signature to a legal document. 

A woman was found dead in her bed the other 
morning at Berdeaux, and the doctors assert that she 
died from the effects of the smell of quiuces, a large 
basket of which was found in the room. 

A sister of Gérard, the lion-killer, who was 
living at Nice, dropped down deadin an apopletic fit 
when she read the news of her brother's death in a 
newspaper. 

UsIversAL “SurFrEeRING.”—The Greeks are going 
ahead at a very smart pace under their young Danish 
king; a bill authorizing universal suffrage having 
been adopted by the National Assembly. 

Russtan papers boast, on the strength of a trial 
trip, that their movitor — is better than any 
yet launched. She fir made seven knots an hour, 
and again nine knots. The tower moved reund 
without any diffieulty. 

THE wealthiest English noblemen are the Duke of 
Northumberland, tle Duke of Cleveland, the Duke of 
Bedford, the Duke of Sutherland, the Marquis of 
Westminister, and the Earl of Dudley, neither of 
whose incomes is less than £200,000 a-year, while 
some exceed it by nearly one-half. 

Tue fashionable game of croquet, which has been 
so generaily adopted throughout the country, and 
which has been looked upon as quite a novel amuse- 
ment, now appears to be nothing more than the 
revived, though modernized, game of “ mall,” intro- 





duced to England in the reign of James I, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Jas E. W.—The lines are declined, with thanks. 

Kewr.—You can lay on gilding by using size, and applying 
gold leaf. 

Frep. Cancass.—The lines on the “ Civic Pageant” are de- 
clined, with thanks. 

W. L.—It would be a case of illegal possession, if the boots 
were worn without the lodger’s knowledge or consent 

T. B. D.—The marble arch from Buckingham Palace was 
set up at Cumberland Gate, March 20, 1851. 

Ayye G.—The handwriting is not absolutely bad, but it is 
somewhat unfinished; a defect which would be soon cor- 
rected by a little careful practice. 

Suortstor.—We think you cannot do better than obtain 
Dr. Milligan’s edition of “ Magendie’s Elementary Compen- 
dium of Physiology,” published by Longmans. 

Caristorpner F. G.—We must decline the lines; the in- 
terest which they possess being entirely private and per- 
sonal. 

IxqvtsttIveE Potiy.—Of course, it is quite proper for lovers 
to exchange tokens of affection. Indeed, gages damour are 
of the very essence of love. 

ArcHer C. W.—You can find no better periodical pub- 
lished, either weekly or monthly, than our own. (For reply 
to your other question, see answer to “ Pedestrian."’) 

AmeLtA, dark-eyed, and sweet seventeen, would like to 
correspond (with a view to matrimony) with a gentleman of 
about twenty, or a little more, tall, and fair. 

Moss Rose.—Our opinion of the word-portrait may be 
given in the two last words of “Moss Roses" communica- 
tion —viz., ‘* most pleasing.” 

Cc. R. C.—We cannot otherwise aid you than by refer- 
ring you to Carlisle's “ Endowed Grammar Schools,” which 
will, no doubt, assist your inquiry. 

Weermsc Wittow.—There is no “ difference" possible 
between “ poetry and blank verse.” The noblest poem in 
the English or any other language is “ Paradise Lost,” and 
that is written in blank verse. 

B. P.—The lines in rejoinder to the poetical query which 
appeared in a recent number, entitled, “Is there anything 
to laugh at?” supply in themselves a very conclusive reply 
to the question. 2 

Exerse Durtver.4 You can obtain the information neces- 
sary for your purpose by inspecting the various specifica- 
tions of patents on the subject in the Patent Office, South- 
ampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 

J. B. A.—In the matter of surnames, any man may assume 
any name he pleases ; and, after public declaration thereof, 
my perform legal acts under it. You have legal right only 
to your mother's name, but may assume the other. 

Jaxe W.—No, the name Isabel is not the English form of 
the Hebrew name Jezebel; it comes frora the Portuguese (as 
we have formerly stated), in which language it is the exact 
equivalent of Elizabeth. In fact, Elizabeth and Isabel are 
identical. The name means the “oath of God.” 

F. ¥.—The College of Physicians cannot confer the title 
ot Doctor of Medicine, or M.D. They can make licentiates 
in physic, but not with the title of M.D.; that must be 
obtained at Oxford, Cambridge, Edinburgh, or Glasgow, by 
keeping terms and a regular course of study. 

Grorce G.—You should allow your relatives to guide you 
in the selection of your future calling. We cannot recom- 
mend either of the oecupations which you specify—by one 
the poor and necessitous are victimized, and by the other the 
foolish and vicious are rained. 

Cc. J.—In cases of ordinary contract, an “infant” in law 
who may enter into such contract with a person of full age 
may take advantage of his minority, and resist fullilment of 
the contract. Butan “infant” in law may make a valid 
contract of marriage. 

Witutam Waxtacs says plainly that he is in want of a 
wife, who must be good-looking, and have a sweet temper, 
and be not more thun nineteen years of age. He is twenty- 
one, 5 ft. Gin. in height, of light comp!exion, and has £160 per 
annum. ns 

Fiorence, who is eighteen, of faircomplexion, has brown 
hair and light blue eyes, and is about,5 ft. 5 in. in height, is 
willing to correspond matrjmonially with a nice-looking 
gentleman about twenty years of age gol dark complexion 
preferred), and very respectable. 

J. J. I.—Candidates for clerkships in the Secretary's Office 
of the Inland Revenue are required to pass a satisfactory 
examination by the Civil Service Commissioners, in writing 
from dictation, arithmetic (including vulgar and decimal 
fractions), English composition, geography, and the history 
of the British empire. . 

Pepestrias.—To walk gracefully, the body must be erect, 
but not rigid, and the head held up so that the eyes may be 
directed forward. Untaught walkers have a habit of looking 
towards their feet; but the eyes should never be cast down- 
ward; neither should the chest bend forward, to throw out 
the back, making what is termed round shoulders. The 
whole person must hold itself up, as if not afraid to look 
the world in the face, and the chest allowed the fullest 
expansion. At the same tiae, anything like strutting or 


— posture being alone desirable. Briefly, in walking, it 
should be remembered that the locomotion is to bo performed 
by the legs’ Awkward persons rock from side to side, 
ny forward each leg alternately by advancing the hip, 
which is not only ungraceful, but fatiguing. Let the legs 
alone advance, bearing up the body, and let the foot be 
placed firmly on the ground. 
OrneLLo.—The usual course of preparing for the stage is 
to receive instruction in elocution from a person qualified to 
impart a knowledge of stage “business;" and in the 
theatrical papers you will find advertisements of several 
such, We give you permission to dramatize the tale in 
question. 
Ruopa.—If a person possessed of personal property die 
intestate, or without a will, letters of administration will be 
granted on application to the district registrar of the Pro- 
bate Court. In the case which you, put, the personal pro- 
perty of the deceased intestate will be shared equally 
between mother and sister, or sisters. 

S. D.—The origin of the phrase, “in a brown study,” has 
been said to be a corruption of brow study; it has, however, 
more probably some connection with the French corre- 
sponding term, “humeur brune,’’ literally a brown humour 
or disposiiion. “ Aroir 'humeur brune,” in that language, is 
to be of a sombre, melancholy temperament. 

Lapy V.—Yes, marriage was at one time in England per- 
formed as a civil ceremony only. In the parish ‘register of 
St. Giles, Camberwell, you will find no fewer than fourteen 
instances recorded, in which the ceremony was performed, 
not by a clersyman, bit by a magistrate. These marriages, 
however, took place when the Puritans were in power. 

J. S. B.—The correct designation of Her Royal Highness 
is Princess Alexandra of Wales. No female has ever been 
created Princess of Wales, nor could any female inherit that 
title under the limitations which have always been observed 
in the descent’or creation of the dignity of Prince of Wales 
since the time of Edward L 

PARTING DAY. 
The sunset burns—the hamlet spfre 
Gleams grandly, gilt in purple tire— 
The river rolleth red ; 
The flowers are drenched in floating haze, 
The cliurchyard brightens, and old days 
Seem smiling o'er the dead. 
From pendent boughs, like drops of gold, 
The peaches hang; the mansion old, 
From out its nest of green, 
Looks joyful through its shining eyes, 
Back on the sunset-barnished skies, 
A smile o'er all the scene. 


The laughing child; whose wavy hair 
Takes from the sunset's level glare 
A purer, brighter tinge, 
Rolls on the grass; the evening star 
Above yon streak of cloudy bar, 
Hangs on Vay’s purple fringe. 
Where latest sunshine slanting falls, 
Above the ivied orchard walls, 
The tall tree shadows lean 
In waving lines of shade, that nod 
Like dusky streams across the road, 
With banks of light between. 


The streams are gilt—the towering vane 
Stands burnish’d; and the cottage pane 
Seems melting in the sun; 
The last lark wavers down the sky, 
The husky crow slides careless by, 
The golden day is done. 
James M. 

Ayxre Lovtse would like to correspond with a gentleman: 
with a view to matrimony. She is eighteen years of aze, 
5ft.G}in.in height, has dark hair, hazel eyes, light com- 
plexion, and a tolerable set of teeth. The gentleman must be 
both older and taller than herself ; and preference given toa 
dark gentleman. 
A. A. D.—No minister of the Church of England is com- 
pelled to perform the marriage ceremony for any person 
whose former marriage may have been dissolved by the 
Divoree Court; he may use his own discretion in the 
matter, and he can only be compelled to permit some 
other clergyman to officiate in the church instead of him- 
self. 
Cuar.es Forrtescvg, aged twenty-one, 6 feet in height, of 
dark complexion, and considered handsome, is desirous of 
meeting with a suitable partner to share his affections, who 
must be thoroughly versed in domestic economy, a good 
musician, and respectably connected. He has an income of 
£300 a year, with expectations, and is willing to exchange 
cartes de visite with *“ Rosebud,” 
F. C. I1.—The first approach to the penny postage was 
made in December, 1839, when a uniform rate of 4d. was 
introduced. In January, 1840, the penny postage was 
adopted. The first stamps were black, und these continued 
till 1841, when red stamps were introduced. The blue two- 
penny stamps followed, and then came the embossed 
stamped envelopes. 
Avrna.—You myst not forget the maxim, poela nascitur, 
non fit—poets are born, not made; and there is not, as yet, 
any “ handy-book” published that will enible you to prove 
the contrary by producing verses with mechanical facility. As 
to the writers on the art of poetry, their name is legion; 
and we should probably only confuse your mind by naming 
them. You will find a work on the subject in any library. 
S. C. R.—To improve the complexion, the following is very 
efficacious :—Mix flowers of sulphur in a little milk; and if, 
after standing an hour or two, the milk (without the sulphur) 
be rubbed into the skin, it will keep it soft, and make the 
complexion clear. Make over-night, and use in the morning, 
before washing. Only sufficient for one application should 
be made at a time. 
Marte.—Furs—that is to say, sables, chinchilla, squirrel, 
fitch, &c.—may becleaned as follows:—Warm some new bran 
in a pan, taking care that it does not burn, which can be’pre- 
vented by active stirring. When well warmed, rub it tho- 
roughly into the fur with the hand; repeat this operation two 
or three times; then shake the fur, and brush it carefully. 
White furs, ermine, &c., may be cleaned by laying the fur 
on a table, and rubbing it well with bran moistened with 





pompesity must be careftuWy avoided—an easy, frm, aud 


—— 
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bran. The wet bran should be applied with 4 
dry with a piece of book muslin Light fore feat tte 
should be well rubbed with magnesia or a piece of 
muslin, after the application of the bran. bool 


Jas. THos. T.—The standard of qualifications 
for clerkships in the post-office is not high ena 
merely in handwriting, orthography, and arithmetic rong 
tion, rule of three, and practice), in which subjects on ue~ 
poss a satisfactory examination. The limits of age are re 
8 to 25. Apply to the Civil Service Commissioners, Dear 
Yard, Westminster, Your handwriting is very fair, ra 


Crara C.—The recipe for cleansing and + 
teeth, to which you refer, is the following: —Disies 
ounces of borax in three pints of water; before quite ee 
add thereto one teaspoonful of tincture of myrrh, and 
tablespoonful of spirits of camphor ; then bottle ths ices 
for'use.’. One wineglassful, mixed with half a pint of te id 
water, is sufficient for each application, and will preserye S 
teeth and give them a pearl-like whiteness, 

P. M. P.—You are entirely in error; members of Parij 
ment were anciently paid for their services, The Tagen 
be received by members of Parliament were fixed } 
Edward IL, at the low rate of 4s. a day for a knight of the 
shire, and 2s. for a citizen or burgess. So lightly, however. 
was the elective franchise ‘then held, that many boroush, 
petitioned to be excused from sending members to Parl, 
ment, on account of the expense. 

X. Q—You can make a decoction of sarsaparill fi 
four ounces of the root, which you must sllos down, atest 
the slices into four pints of water; then simmer for four 
hours. Take out'the sarsaparilla, and beat it into a mash; 
put it into the liquor again, and boil down to two pints; then 
strain, and let the liquor cool. A wineglassful three times a 
day may be taken with advantage. The root can be pur- 
at most. respectable chymists, or at Apothecaries’ 

R. D.—The law respecting the registration of childrmborn 
at sca is, that if any child of an English parent shal! be born 
at sea, on board a British vessel, the captain or commanding 
officer shall make a minute of the particulars touching the 
birth of the ehild, and shall, on the arrival of the vessel at 
any port of the kingdom, or sooner by any other Opportunity, 
send a certificate of the birth, through the post-office, to the 
Registrar-General, General Register Office, London. There- 
fore, you must apply to that officer. 

Ivquiren.—Earl Russell is not a Scotchman by birth; his 
lordship was born on the 18th August, 1792, in Hertford 
Street, Mayfair; and is the third son of the late Duke of 
Bedford, by the second daughter of George Viscount Tor- 
rington. He received his first education in a school at Sun- 
bury, and then was placed in Westminster Schvol; subse- 
quently proceeding to the University of Edinburgh, where, 
his education was completed. So far only have Scotchmen 
any peculiar claim to his lordship. 

Auice Le Gerr has been thinking the matter over, and has 
come to the conclusion she must get a husband. Although 
she has many admirers, there is not one she could love or 
honour. She is not difficult to please; but the husband of 
her choice must be a gentleman by birth and education, 
tall, dark, musical, and good-tempered—his income sufficient 
to keepa wife. “Alice ” is eighteen years of age, petite and 
prepossessiug ; a thorough pianist and singer, and an ex- 
perienced housekeeper; very lively and good-tempered. 
(“ Harry” might possibly suit this young lady). 

D. A.—The nature of the stones of which Stonehenge is 
built has been satisfactorily established ; rot, however, by Sir 
R. Murchison, but by the late Dr. Mantell, who, inhis “Geology 
of the South-east Coast of England,” refers them to a 
stratum lying originally just above the chalk, part of which, 
consisting of loose sand, has been washed away, leaving 
these concreted masses or boulders scattered over the sur- 
face of our downs—such as the so-called Plain of Salisbury, 
which is really a series of undulating hills. The builders of 
Stonehenge would therefore find them ready to their hands 
in their natural state, and would be under no necessity of 
transporting them from Ireland, or, as some say, from 

frica. 

Communications Recetvep.—“ Jane,” who has no income 
but is not without money, would like to correspond with 
* Joseph” (No, 75). Is middle aged, tall, dark, and domesti- 
cated.—* Benjamin " offers himself to “Ada,” from whom he 
would like to hear again; and is willing to exchange cartes 
—“S. A. M.,” who is twenty years of age, 5 ft 6) in. in 
height, fair complexion, brown hair, and having good pro 
spects, would like to correspond with “ M. A. S.,” witha view 
to matrimony—“C. Prnest” offers her hand and heart to 
“William.” Is twenty-two years of age, has dark hair aud 
eyes, and dark complexion, very affectionate, and extremely 
fond of children; and would endeavour to make his home 
happy—“ Faithful One” would like to correspond matri- 
monially with “ Leonard H. Vesey,” to whom she thinks she 
could give her heart as wellas hand. Is nineteen years of 
age, tall, and has dark hair and eyes.. Cartes de visi’e to be 
exchanged—* Edith " would like to correspond with “MA 
B.” She is rather petite in figure, has dark blue eyes and 
black hair, age twenty, is thoroughly domesticated, aud 
would make “ M. A. B.” a loving wife—“ Kate Vernon,” who 
is tall, has ight blue eyes and nice wavy hair, and ia very 
fond of music, desites “ Minton’s” carte de visite— Regi- 
nald” would like to correspond with “Edith” at once. He 
is refined in taste, studious, ardent, and warm-hearted, and 
hizhly connected—“ Eleanor,” who is tall, of fair com- 
plexion, and thirty-six years of age, thinks she would suit 
the “ Widower.” 
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warm water; then rub quite dry, and afterwards with dry 
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